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SYSTEMATIC ASSESSMENT OF SELECTIVE LANGUAGE 
LISTENING DEFICIT IN EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


BERNARD Z. FRIEDLANDER, HARRIET S. WETSTONE 
University of Hartford 


and 


Donna L. MaPeex 


University of Wisconsin 


Ir ıs a common clinical observation that young children who suffer moderate to 
severe behavioral disorders attributed to emotional disturbance also manifest 
disorders of communication and language functioning that are considered secondary 
to the primary emotional disability (Bender, 1956; Bloomer and Prinz, 1969; 
Despert, 1951; Kanner, 1943; Szurek, 1956; Vetter, 1969). 

Historically, it has been thought that the child’s language function becomes im- 
paired as a consequence of emotional/behavioral disturbances (Kessler, 1966; 
Stranahan, Schwartzmann and Atkin, 1957). Despite the widespread incidence of 
combined emotional/behavioral disturbance and linguistic disability, however, 
there are few studies that focus on the detailed analysis of such children’s language 
competence. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, then, there is the logical 
possibility that the cause-effect relationship in some cases operates in the opposite 
direction. Some emotional/behavioral disorders may be, in whole or in part, the 
consequence of the child’s inability to utilize linguistic communication and inter- 
action as a primary mechanism of emotional adaptation and behavioral coping 
in a complex environment. It may well be that this inability is due to as yet un- 
specified disorders which hinder the child’s development in terms of language 
perception and the processing of linguistic information. Indeed, Rutter (1968) has 
suggested that a language/cognitive impairment may be the main factor involved 
in the pathogenesis of autism. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate selective language listening in young 
children with clinically identified moderate to severe disturbances of emotional/ 
behavioral adjustment as well as various patterns of language dysfunction. The 
critical question was whether these children would be less able than normal children 
to demonstrate competence in a selective listening task requiring processes of 


* The work for this study was supported in part by Grant MC-R-090057-04-0 from the Maternal 
and Child Health Services, Health Services and Mental Health Administration, USDHEW. The 
authors are especially grateful for the cooperation of the personnel at the Children’s Treatment 
Center and the public schools in Madison, Wisconsin. 


Accepted manuscript received 31 May 1973 
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linguistic stimulus organization that are essential to meaningful use of receptive 
speech. 

Evaluation of the extremely subjective process of listening and receptive language 
has necessarily been confined in the past to gross behavioral assessment. In the 
absence of refined techniques for analyzing receptive competence, behaviors such 
as inattention or failure to respond appropriately in simple verbal interactions tend 
to be regarded as manifestations of the child’s intrapsychic disorganization, or, 
very often, simply as indications of hearing loss. Precise and objective information 
on receptive functioning, such as is provided by the method of evaluation described 
in this report, can be instrumental in ascertaining critical linguistic differences 
between normal and disturbed children. Even more important, however, reliable 
analysis of receptive language listening functions provides realistic information about 
boundary conditions of children’s receptive communication deficits which can pro- 
vide the basis for more effective language therapy procedures. 

The normal growth and learning experiences of socialization in infancy and 
early childhood are saturated with, and dependent upon, language interaction. It 
is reasonable to suppose that a child with disorders of primary listening perception 
and receptive language organization would be vulnerable to subsequent failures of 
emotional and behavioral adjustment. In other words, rather than assuming that 
the chaos in a child’s life leads to chaos in his language, it may be that the chaos 
in his language leads to chaos in his life. 

As a first step in a detailed analysis of these relationships, it was hypothesized that 
young children presenting disturbances of both language and emotional/behavioral 
adjustments would be less likely than normal children to demonstrate sensitivity 
to and preference for meaningful speech sequences as opposed to speech sequences 
whose intelligibility was garbled by the addition of meaningless speech noise. 

This hypothesis was examined with a measurement procedure that requires 
the child to choose selectively between two simultaneously available listening 
options: one, a natural television soundtrack; the other, that same soundtrack 
garbled by a background of meaningless speech noise. 

If this hypothesis was confirmed, the finding that emotionally disturbed children 
suffer disabilities of receptive language organization might cast substantial new 
light on the linguistic foundation of their disordered intrapsychic experience and 
interpersonal relationships. 


METHOD 
Subjects 

Twenty-eight children participated in this study, 15 normal children serving 
as the control group, and 13 emotionally disturbed children. 

The 15 normal children (11 girls, 4 boys) attended a community day care center 
in Madison, Wisconsin. These children ranged in age from 4-5 to 6-10 yr (m=5-2); 
mental ages ranged from 3-9 to 7-8 yr (m=5-10) as measured by the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn, 1959). None of the children was considered to be 


an unusual behavioral problem; none had any reported sensory disorders or learning 
difficulties. 
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The 13 emotionally disturbed childr 
program operated jointly by a public sc 
Treatment Center. All of these children present 
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en were enrolled in a special pre-school 
hool system and the Madison Children’s 
ed major problems of adjustment to 


normal routines of family life and children’s group activities. Their behavior ranged 


from extreme withdrawal among the mo: 
appropriate behavior marred by frequent ep: 
moderately disturbed (Table 1). 


TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF DIAGNOSTIC DESCRIPTIONS 


st severely disturbed to more or less age 
isodes of explosive acting out among the 


Subject C.A. M.A* Diagnostic label Presenting problems 
Moderately 
disturbedt 
1 5-11 Immature personality Damage to rt. hemis. 
Cort. dysfunction Learning difficulties 
Learning disability 
2 6-7 7-1 Emot. dist.; cereb. Behavior and learning 
palsy; learning dis., disabilities 
behavior problems 
3 6-6 5-2 Learning disability Speech difficulty 
Behavior problems Mental retardation 
4 5-11 3-9 Childhood psychosis Non-verbal; tantrums 
with autistic features 
5 5-11 3-6 Borderline psychosis No language; controlling 
behavior 
6 5-11 4-7 Adjustment reaction Language disorder; 
to childhood; hyperkinetic behavior disorder 
syndrome 
F 6-0 2-8 Developmental lag and 
language disorder 
Severely 
disturbed} 
8 5-0 48 Unsocialized; aggres. Unsocialized 
reaction to childhood 
9 4-8 3-5 Min. brain damage r/o Speech disorder; 
Mental retardation uncoordinated 
10 6-7 2-6 Autism Language difficulty 
11 5-5 2-8 Moderate ment. ret. ; Speech disorder; 
seizure disorder developmental lag 
12 64 2-2 Autism (childhood No speech; trauma 
psychosis) 
13 4-3 3-10 Behavior disorder Tantrums; poor impulse 


control 


ai chy sted its op Sau a as a ea 


* Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 
+ Classroom teacher’s designation base 


The children’s disabilities had 
te to severe. The children wer 
e basis of moderate and severe disturbance, based on evalua- 
f social interaction. 

“moderately disturbed” 


agencies as being modera 
groups, differentiated on th 
tions of academic development and type and quality o 


Seven children (6 boys and 1 girl) were designated as 


d on academic and social performance. 


been identified by various clinical and educational 
e divided into two sub- 
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(MD). This group ranged in age from 5-11 to 6-8 yr (m=6-2). PPVT scores had 
a range of 2-8 to 7-1 yr (m=4-7). 

Six children were designated as “severely disturbed” (SD). These 4 boys and 
2 girls had a mean chronological age of 5-4 yr, with a range of 4-3 to 6-7 yr. Their 
PPVT scores ranged from 2-2 to 4-8 (m=3-2). 


Instrumentation: 

The children’s selective listening performance was evaluated with an auto- 
mated free-play television game, the PLAYTEST Video/Audio Evaluation 
System 69C.* This system is designed to require children to choose to listen to 
either one or the other of two simultaneously available soundtracks while 
watching sequences of a video-taped television program. 

The children operate the system themselves by means of a large, easily 
operated two-choice response switch. Turning the response switch to one side 
produces the T.v. program accompanied only by the natural Channel 1 sound- 
track; turning to the other side produces the identical program accompanied 
by only the Channel 2 comparison soundtrack. The system is adjusted so that 
each turn of the switch, that is, each response, is limited to a 15-sec maximum 
of T.v. programming, after which the program shuts off and the child must make 
a new response to turn it back on. This 15-sec response limit serves as a control 
for perseverative responding and requires the child to select repeatedly between 
the two Channels; however, the on-off mechanism is sensitive enough so that 
the child’s responses can easily generate a continual program flow. Possible 
switch position preference is controlled automatically by the PLAYTEST 
control: the position of the Channels on the response switch is reversed auto- 
matically on a periodic time schedule. 

The PLAYTEST response register automatically records the duration of 
each response in seconds as well as the frequency of responses to both Channels. 
This response record indicates the pattern of the child’s listening selectivity. 


Materials 

In this study, the r.v. sequences were accompanied by their natural sound- 
track on Channel 1 and that same soundtrack degraded by the addition of 
multi-voiced speech interference on the comparison Channel 2. The speech 
interference was prepared by recording 5 different adult speakers and combin- 
ing these recordings into a single tape. The resulting noise resembled “cocktail 
party chatter”, recognizable only as unintelligible human speech. The PLAY- 
TEST system allowed for this interference to be electronically mixed with the 
natural soundtrack so as to produce on Channel 2 precisely regulated levels of 
unintelligibility measured in terms of signal/noise ratio. 

„The T.v. programs used in this study were four 6-min sequences of the 
children’s television program Sesame Street. These videotapes were edited in 
order to present the children with a specific variety of language listening ex- 
periences, including single voice, narrative, 2- and 3-person conversations, 


* Technical information on the PLAYTEST System may be secured from the Stoelting Company, 
1350 Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60623. 
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songs, and rhymes. All the children heard all four sequences, which were 
presented in counterbalanced order. 


Procedure 

The testing procedure and research design were identical to those employed 
in a series of investigations of the effects of loudness level and signal/noise 
interference on selective listening in normal and language-impaired pre-school 
children (Friedlander, 1969; Putzer and Friedlander, 1970). 

The three groups of children in this study—the normal (N), the moderately 
disturbed (MD), and the severely disturbed (SD)—were introduced to the 
PLAYTEST system during familiarization sessions. The children came with 
their teachers to the testing room (a quiet room not far from their regular 
classrooms) and were shown a sample of the T.v. program and taught how to 
use the PLAYTEST response switch. None of the children experienced any 
difficulty in learning how to turn the t.v. on and off. 

Following the introduction to the system, each child participated in four 
individual 6-min sessions held, insofar as possible, on four consecutive days. 
During the session the child sat on a rug on the floor in front of the T.v. with 
the response switch in front of him. An investigator was always present, but 
remained as unobtrusive as possible. 

In cach of the four testing sessions, the children were presented with one 
of the following comparison conditions between Channel 1 and Channel 2 
as noted in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. SOUNDTRACK OPTIONS IN FOUR TEST CONDITIONS 


Condition Channel 1 Channel 2 
1 Natural soundtrack Natural soundtrack 
2 Natural soundtrack Natural soundtrack 


-low interference 
(S/N ratio: —6 dB) 
3 Natural soundtrack Natural soundtrack 
-+- medium interference 
(S/N ratio: +2 dB) 
4 Natural soundtrack Natural soundtrack 
+-high interference 
(S/N ratio: +7 dB) 


The loudness level of the natural soundtrack was maintained at approxi- 
mately 65 dB. SPL (measured by a B&K Sound Level Meter, 2203, Scale A). 
Presentation of the four conditions was randomized over the four sessions to 
preclude ordinal factors in the performance data. 

Condition 1, in which the soundtracks on both Channels 1 and 2 were 
natural, served as a methodological check to assure that a no-choice condition 
would generate approximately equal responding to both tracks. In Condition 
2, the lowest level of the Channel 2 soundtrack degradation, the interference 
was barely discernible to normal adult listeners; in Condition 3 it became more 
obtrusive; and in Condition 4 the interference was so effective that the natural 


soundtrack was virtually unintelligible. 
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In order to ascertain the capability of the emotionally disturbed children 
to operate the PLAYTEST response switch in a truly selective fashion, an 
additional 2-day procedural confirmation study was conducted. Each of the 
moderately and severely disturbed children participated in two 6-min sessions 
in which they were presented with the comparison condition of the natural 
television program on Channel 1 and no program at all on Channel 2. 


RESULTS 


The primary purpose of the study was to determine whether and to what extent 
the children in each of the three groups (normal—N, moderately disturbed—MD, 
and severely disturbed—SD) would demonstrate selective listening performance 
by (a) rejecting the less communicative or unintelligible soundtrack on Channel 2 
and (b) responding predominantly to the natural soundtrack on Channel 1. 

The children’s listening performance data fell into two major categories: 

a. Selective listening preference. A percentage score indicating rejection of the 
degraded soundtrack in favor of the natural soundtrack. This percentage was cal- 
culated by dividing the child’s total response duration for the degraded soundtrack 
in each session by the total response duration for both the degraded and the natural 
soundtracks in that session. Note that a lower percentage indicates decisive rejection 
of the degraded soundtrack and listening preference for the natural soundtrack, 
while percentages approaching 50 per cent indicate a non-selective pattern of 
listening equally to the degraded and the natural tracks and showing no preference 
between them. 

b. Time-on-task. A percentage score indicating response productivity within test 
sessions; that is, the percentage of available time within the test session which the 
child spent listening to the T.v. program. This score was calculated by dividing the 
total number of seconds of listening response time for both channels by the total 
length of the session. 


Procedural confirmation study 

As described above, a supplementary procedure was conducted to confirm the 
disturbed children’s competence in operating the PLAYTEST system. This pro- 
cedure was carried out to establish beyond question that any pattern of non-selec- 
tivity demonstrated by the disturbed children would be an accurate representation 
of their lack of listening preference between the natural and the unintelligible sound- 
tracks, rather than their inability to operate the PLAYTEST selectively. 

In this procedure the disturbed children decisively established their ability to 
respond selectively. When presented with a choice between a natural program on 
Channel 1 and no program at all on Channel 2, the MD group’s selective listening 
preference was 94 per cent for the natural T.v. program and only 6 per cent for the 
blank Channel 2; the SD group’s selective listening preference was 90 per cent 
for the natural T.v. program and only 10 per cent for the blank channel. The time- 
on-task scores for both groups underlined their ability and willingness to operate 
the system selectively; time-on-task for the MD group was 95 per cent; for the SD 
group, it was 85 per cent. 
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Selective listening preference 

The major finding in the selective listening preference data was that the normal 
(N) children clearly rejected the degraded soundtrack while the severely disturbed 
(SD) children listened to either the natural or the degraded soundtrack equally, 
apparently without regard for the sound distortion. The moderately disturbed (MD) 
children rejected the degraded soundtrack to a statistically significant degree, 
but they were less decisive than the normal children: their data fell in between the 
two extreme groups.* The differences in response performance between the three 
groups are most readily seen in graphic form (Fig. 1). 


50 


45 
Signal/noise ratios 
40 |. 65 dB/OdB 
2. 65 dB/-6dB 
35 3. 65 dB/2dB 
4.65 dB/7dB 
30 


25 


IOF A Normal 
© Moderately disturbed 
O Severely disturbed 


% Listening preference -degraded soundtrack 


1 2 3 4 
(None) (Low) (Medium) (High) 
Conditions 


Fic. 1. Summary of selective listening preferences. Normal and moderately disturbed children 
showed decisive and intermediate rejection of degraded TV soundtracks; severely disturbed showed 
no rejection at all. 


In Condition 4, with maximum soundtrack degradation, Group N showed a 
high degree of selectivity between soundtracks (p<0-001). Similarly, the difference 
between Group N’s performance in Conditions 1 and 4 was very highly significant 
(p <0-001). Group MD showed a somewhat lesser degree of selectivity (p <0-05); 
the difference between this group’s performance in Conditions 1 and 4 was also 
significant (p<0-05). Group SD showed no selectivity at all. They responded. to 
either soundtrack without evidence of preference; their performance in Condition 4 
was no different than in Condition 1. 

In Condition 3, with intermediate degradation of the soundtrack, Group N’s 
selectivity was slightly less decisive, while Group SD continued to show no selectivity 
at all. The difference in performance between Group N and Group SD was signifi- 
cant at the 0-025 level. Group MD’s performance fell in between these two groups 
and was not significantly different from either one. 


* Extensive statistical analyses and ANOVA tables for Time-on-Task and Selectivity data are 
available on request. 
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These findings are consistent with the supposition that the normal children 
would be more astute than either of the clinical populations in rejecting the degraded 
soundtrack, especially as the differences between the natural and the degraded sound- 
track became less pronounced. The moderately disturbed children were selective 
only at the extreme condition, and the severely disturbed children were entirely 
non-selective in their listening performance throughout all conditions. 

The question may arise as to whether there is a relationship between “intelli- 
gence” and selective rejection of the degraded soundtrack. As a test of this possibility, 
Pearson product moment correlation coefficients were calculated between the 
Peabody PVT MA scores and the selective listening response percentages for the 
degraded soundtracks in Conditions 2, 3, and 4. These Pearson r’s were calculated 
separately by groups. 

Correlations of —0-57, —0-38 and —0-54 were obtained for the 15 children 
in Group N at Conditions 2, 3, and 4 respectively. Of these, the correlations at 
Conditions 2 and 4 were significant at the 0-05 level, while the correlation at Con- 
dition 3 approached significance at the 0-10 level. 

Comparable values for Groups MD and SD stood in the same relationship as 
in Group N, but they were considerably lower and did not attain significance. 

For the present it must remain conjectural whether the relative failure of the 
clinical populations to demonstrate selective listening casts light on aspects of these 


children’s intellectual capability that remain unevaluated by orthodox measures of 
intelligence. 


Time-on-task 
Two observations characterize the major significance of the time-on-task data, 


presented in Fig. 2, which constitute the record of the children’s productivity in the 
testing sessions. 


These observations are: 

(a) The high degree of internal consistency within each group in the four test 
conditions. 

(b) The narrow range of differences between groups. 

In other words, as far as the PLAYTEST task of operating the video-audio 
system was concerned, these three groups were very similar in the means of their 
time-on-task performance. This similarity is especially noteworthy in view of the 
enormous behavioral differences between the normal and disturbed children in 
other aspects of their environmental adaptation, and the substantial differences 
between the moderately and severely disturbed groups in their selectivity perform- 
ance. 

It might have been anticipated that the disturbed children would show lower 
levels of performance due to some assumptions about relationships between pathology 
and the mobilization of attention and effort. In this case it was evident that no such 
assumption was justified. 


DISCUSSION 


The importance of these data lies in their crisp portrayal of a distinctive differ- 
ence between the normal and the disturbed children’s listening selectivity. The 


te 
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Fic. 2. Percent time-on-task for normal, moderately disturbed and severely disturbed children. 
No significant differences between groups or conditions. 


normal children decisively rejected the increasingly unintelligible soundtrack; the 
moderately disturbed children rejected it marginally at extreme levels; and the 
severely disturbed children did not reject it at all. They listened to both the natural 
and the degraded soundtracks with equally high levels of response activity, just as 
if there were no difference between intelligible and unintelligible sound accompany- 
ing the video picture. 

The uncritical and non-selective listening performance among the disturbed 
children points to a maladaptive pattern of monitoring incoming auditory and 
linguistic experience. Given this non-selectivity in differentiating between natural 
and severely degraded listening inputs, it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
children’s language listening performance is equally disorderly in natural settings. 
It is hard to imagine how listeners who would listen to meaningful and meaningless 
sounds as being equally acceptable in a free-choice setting could be regarded as 
having the capability to integrate natural sounds in a normal fashion in their regular 
daily life listening experience. This inference is strengthened by the clear evidence 
that the normal children made increasingly selective listening’ responses as the 
degraded soundtracks became progressively degraded. 

The generality of these observations is supported by the findings of another study 
(Friedlander and Wiseman, 1971) in which the non-selective, high activity level 
listening performance of a group of nine hospitalized schizophrenic youths was 
almost identical to the data described here for the severely disturbed group. 

Two possible interpretations may account for the disturbed children’s bizarre 
lack of listening selectivity: : 
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(a) They were unable to recognize the difference in stimulus properties between 
the two soundtracks—their subjective auditory experience with each soundtrack 
was equivalent to the other. 

(b) They were able to “hear” the difference, but there was no value differential 
between the two soundtracks in terms of the children’s communicative decoding of 
meaning content. In other words, the factors of intelligibility and meaningfulness 
inherent in the natural soundtrack did not constitute any greater basis for communi- 
cation than the unintelligible babble of the degraded soundtrack. 

(It is logically possible that the children’s failure to select between the natural 
and the degraded soundtracks might have been due to the prepotency of the video 
component of the T.v. program. While the investigators regard that as an unsatis- 
factory interpretation of the data, this possibility raises the issue of intermodality 
integration. It is quite reasonable to suppose that the emotionally disturbed children 
in this study were at least as vulnerable to information processing dysfunctions 
between modalities as within modalities. That problem calls for thorough investigation, 
but it is not relevant here inasmuch as the design of the study was aimed at answering 
questions about receptive language functioning solely within the auditory domain. 
From a methodological point of view it may be noted that selective listening studies 
without the attentional assist of r.v. have not yet been performed successfully with 
groups of retarded or disturbed children. Descriptions of successful studies with 
normal infants and young children using auditory stimuli only may be found in 
other reports (Bohannon and Friedlander, 1973; Friedlander, 1968, 1971).) 

Either of the two interpretations stated above leads to the strong inference that 
the disturbed children’s receptive language functions are subject to distortion and 
disruption at basic levels of linguistic organization involving detection of phono- 
logical features or the temporal ordering of words and phrases. These basic levels of 
organization involve the capacity to synthesize a usable communication code from 
the raw materials of listening experience. 

It seems probable that these children can be looked upon as suffering disruptions 
of auditory/linguistic perceptual organization comparable to the disruptions of 
visual perception which have been far more extensively studied and about which far 
more information has been gained. By comparison, we may think of these children’s 
auditory/linguistic subjective experience as being analogous to the distorted, poorly 
organized, and confused impressions of the visual world which organically involved 
children commonly display on the Bender-Gestalt (Pascal and Suttell, 1951), 
Frostig (1963), and other tests of visual perception. 

Although this analogy must be dealt with cautiously, nevertheless there are 
certain common features between auditory and visual perception. Basic differences 
between the two modalities are discussed at length elsewhere (Friedlander, 1970). 
It is highly serviceable (though not yet generally accepted) to consider auditory/ 
linguistic perception as being vulnerable to failures of organizational integrity, 
independent of hearing acuity, just as it is widely accepted as functional to regard 
visual perception as being vulnerable to failures of organizational integrity indepen- 
dent of visual acuity. 

In fact, it may be especially appropriate to consider the vulnerability of auditory 
perceptual processing when we note certain fundamental characteristics of the 
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auditory listening modality which make it potentially even more sensitive than vision 
to errors and disorganization. The most important of these characteristics are: 


(a) The minute gradations of acoustical energy, sound properties, and distribu- 
tion of these properties in time that constitute critical distinctive features of enormous 
importance in establishing differences in words and meaning, e.g. bark vs park. 


(b) The “one-way” time sequencing of the stream of speech, which makes it 
difficult and often impossible for a listener to secure repeated examination of doubt- 
ful inputs. 


(c) The exceptionally rapid pace of normal speech, in which successive phonemes 
are sounded and then disappear on a scale measured in msec. 


With information properties as fine-grained as these providing the raw material 
of language communication, even minor disturbances of information processing 
in the central nervous system can have the consequence of major disorganization 
of communicative decoding. 

It is not necessary to hypothesize major neurological disorders to conceive of 
receptive language dysfunctions that imperil the development of all other aspects of 
language use. For if stable input organization cannot become established, no other 
forms of effective language can evolve. The child thus involved may be able to code 
and decode single object/referent relationships well enough to handle simple tasks 
such as a picture vocabulary test. But when this child is confronted with an ongoing 
language task, such as decoding the stream of sentences in normal speech, the limita- 
tions become evident and his listening capability breaks down. 

Rutter and Bartak’s evidence (1971) indicates that neurological disorders not 
generally observed during childhood often become evident when autistic children 
attain adulthood. These same conditions could readily be present in a latent status 
among children whose involvement is less severe than florid autism. r 

As noted above, Rutter (1968) suggests that language/cognitive impairment is 
the main factor involved in the pathogenesis of autism. Though the specific criteria 
of autism are not invoked in this study, the behavioral data suggest a gradation of 
language/cognitive impairment. This gradation might be based on or related to 
critical failures of receptive language capability, which in turn are related to a 
gradation of the degree of severity of emotional/behavioral disorders often character- 
ized as childhood schizophrenia. It would be naive to jump to conclusions regarding 
cause-effect relationships with these pathologies. Yet it is reasonable to infer that 
moderate to profound deficits based on subtle language organization and informa- 
tion processing dysfunction could generate and not simply be the consequence of 
diffuse patterns of emotional and intellectual maladaptations. A 

These data fall short of conclusive argument, yet they provide empirical evidence 
for taking further steps on a line of reasoning that is securely based on established 
fact and concepts in the fields of behavioral observation, clinical findings, linguistic 
processing, and language acquisition. It seems probable that additional research 
on receptive language performance with other groups of damaged children, in- 
volving more refined and extensive studies of other linguistic variables, will help 
clarify a hitherto cloudy picture that seems gradually to be coming into sharper 
focus. 
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SUMMARY 


In an automated free-play T.v. game, normal and disturbed children were 
allowed to select their preference for either the natural T.v. soundtrack or a sound- 
track progressively degraded by addition of regulated noise interference. The normal 
children decisively rejected the less intelligible soundtrack, but the disturbed children 
listened to the less intelligible speech almost as much as to the natural soundtrack. 
The data suggest that non-selective listening in the disturbed children indicates a 
primary dysfunction of receptive language organization, measurable by this tech- 
nique in objective numerical terms. The discussion considers implications in terms 
of etiology, systematic evaluation, and further research. 
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THE DIFFERENCES between children reared in family and institutional environments 
have been the focus of many observational, (Spitz, 1954; Goldfarb, 1945; Bowlby, 
1951) and critical studies, (J. de Wit, 1964; Yarrow, 1961; Casler, 1961). Lang- 
meier and Matejcek (1968) give a cogent review of the research in this field. It 
may well be the case, that the differences in effects observed in these studies can be 
attributed, in part at least, to the various methodologies used by the researchers. 
Here we intend to use a methodology new in its application to this area in order to 
attempt to reveal other salient dimensions, which may provide a better under- 
standing of the effects of institutionalisation on children and give some guide-lines 
for remedial treatment. 

The method to be used in this experiment is derived from the Theory of Games 
in Economics. The particular game structure adopted is known as the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma Game (denoted hereafter as the P.D.G.). The P.D.G. is one of a number 
of non-zero sum games which have been used in the last decade for the analysis of 
interpersonal behaviour (see Deutsch, 1960; Deutsch and Krauss, 1962; Steele and 
Tedeschi, 1967 and Kelly, 1965). These game situations have been used to investi- 
gate social competence in children at different ages, (McClintock and Messick, 
1967; Sampson and Kardush, 1965; Oskamp and Kleinke, 1968) and the investi- 
gation of social skills as a function of upbringing in different cultural environments 
(McClintock and Nuttin, 1968). 

The aim of the present research is to test the practicality ofnon-zero sum games as 
a technique for the analysis of social behaviour patterns of children from different 
backgrounds. 


METHOD 


The classic non-zero sum game called the Prisoners’ Dilemma was used in 
this study (see Rapoport and Guyer, 1966). The symmetric pay-off matrix used is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

In the present experiment, if both subjects choose “right” they both lose 1 point 
and if both choose “left” they gain 3 points. If one chooses “left” and the other 
“right” the former loses 5 points, whilst the latter gains 5 points. Note that it is the 
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Choice |"Left" | "Right" 
(L2) (R2) 


magn [+3 
o 
Subject | 
"Right" | +5 
iz 


Fic. 1. The P.D.G. pay-off matrix values. 


competitive subject who makes the gain at the expense of his trusting partner. 
The choices are made simultaneously, and in the experiment a series of 200 decisions 
was made in total by each subject. The points awarded were totalled and at the 
end exchanged for sweets. No communication between the boys was allowed during 
the game. 


The name of this type of matrix comes from the analogy to a situation where two 


persons are charged with the same crime. They are questioned separately by the 
police without an opportunity for discussion between them. Both are led to believe 
that if they give evidence against the other then they will be freed. Looking at the 
pay-offs in the matrix, the mixed motive nature of the game is apparent if we assume 
that the choice of “left” is the co-operative or trusting choice while the choice of 
“right” is the mistrusting or exploitative choice. If both “prisoners” confess then 
both are committed to prison for 1 yr, contrariwise if neither confess they are 
acquitted. The conflict centres around the pay-offs in the other two cells. If one 
turns “Queen’s evidence” against the other who remains silent, then the former is 
acquitted whilst the latter is sent to prison for 5 yr bearing the brunt of the full 
charge. Hence for each prisoner the initial dilemma is to trust or not to trust. For 
each player in the laboratory version of the game, if he can assume that he can trust 
his partner, then he can “defect” and make considerable gains at his partner’s 
expense. In this hypothetical situation “honour amongst thieves” may prevail. In 
the laboratory, however, the amount of co-operative, i.e. “left? choices, is rather 
low. 

Two boys were tested in each experimental period, each subject playing un- 


wittingly against a stooge who used various predetermined strategies. The stooge 
was always Subject 2. 


THE STOOGE STRATEGIES 


(i) Tit-for-tat (T.F.T.) strategy. The stooge made two “left” choices L2, L2 at 
the start of the series and then repeated the last but one choice of the naive 
subject, number 1. 


(ii) The benevolent strategy. Here the stooge chose to be co-operative more often 
than the naive boy. This was accomplished as follows. When the naive 
subject chose L1, the stooge always followed with L2. When the naive boy 


—_ 
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chose R1 the stooge followed with L2 in 50 per cent of the decisions and by 
R2 in the other 50 per cent. In addition to this rule, R2 was chosen in- 
dependently on the llth decision and then on every subsequent 10th 
decision. The aim of this was to introduce some variability in the stooge’s 
behaviour. 

The malevolent strategy. Here the stooge chose to be unco-operative more 
often than the naive subject. The strategy was defined as follows: the stooge 
followed R1 by R2 in each decision. When the subject chose L1 the stooge 
followed by R2 in 50 per cent of the cases and by L2 in the rest. Again, to 
introduce variability in the stooge’s responses, L2 was chosen in the eleventh 
trial and then on every subsequent tenth decision. 


(iii 


SUBJECTS 

Forty boys were used as subjects in the experiment. Half came from a children’s 
home, the rest from ordinary families. These will be referred to as groups A and B 
respectively. In each group of 20 boys, half were aged 14 yr and the other half 
15 yr. The groups were matched for intelligence, as determined by the Raven’s 
Matrices test (1956). The subjects in the experimental group A differed from the 
subjects in the control group B in one respect: all the subjects in A were resident in a 
state children’s home from an early age. Boys with encephalitis, psychopathic 
tendencies, and chronic hospitalization syndrome were excluded, as were boys with 
marked disorders of social behaviour (as judged by their school teachers). Several 
personality questionnaires were administered during the experiment. These in- 
cluded Cattell’s 16 factor questionnaire (1957), and Koudelkova personality test 
(refer to authors). 


PROCEDURE 

During the first session, intelligence tests, and personality questionnaires were 
administered. The P.D.G. formed the main part of the second session. Two boys 
from the same group, A or B, came separately to the laboratory, and were seated in 
two rooms, adjacent to the experimenter’s. The instructions to the game were given, 
and their understanding of the principles involved was tested. The series of decisions 
were then made. For each trial a signal “ready” was given, after which the boys 
made their choices simultaneously. The boys received the feedback in the form of an 
announced joint decision. 

In each experimental period all three strategies were used. Initially the T.F.T. 
strategy was played by the stooge, followed by the benevolent strategy, and finally 
the malevolent strategy. For each strategy there were 60 separate trials. After each 
different strategy there was a short rest interval. 

When the series of decisions was complete, the boys were asked to fill in a ques- 
tionnaire which assessed the extent to which they had understood and enjoyed the 
game. Other questions focused on their assessment of their partner’s behaviour, with 
particular reference to strategies used by themselves and their partner. This ques- 
tionnaire revealed that no subject realised that he had played against a stooge. 
Finally the points awarded were totalled and exchanged for sweets, and as the boys 
left they were asked to refrain from discussing the experiment with their friends. 
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RESULTS 


The final 50 decisions in each strategy were used as a basis for a computer analy- 
sis. As there was only one difference between the two groups, it was possible to look 
for a connection between choices in the P.D.G. game, and the effects of the influence 
of upbringing in different social environments. 

The choices of the boys from the groups A and B in the separate strategies 
[(i), (ii) and (iii)] were represented in terms of the different criteria, used by Rapo- 
port and Chammah (1965, pp. 67 and 71). These were: 

(a) The percentage of co-operative choices (per cent L). 

(b) The response—conditioned propensities, č, n, 9 and w (R.C.P.). 

(c) The state—conditioned propensities, x, y, z and w (S.C.P.). 

These criteria are indices of the level of co-operation in the conflict resolution 
made by the naive subject. They express in percentages the frequency with which 
the naive subject chose co-operation per cent L, either independently, or in relation 
to the preceding combined choice (i.e. in terms of the S.C.P.) or in relation to the 
preceding individual choice (i.e. the R.C.P.). These latter two criteria are defined 
as follows: 

X expresses the probability of the choice L1 after a joint decision of L1, L2 

Y expresses P(L1) after L1, R2 

& expresses P(L1) after R1, L2 

W expresses P(L1) after R1, R2 

č expresses P(L1) after L2 

n expresses P(L1) after L1 

% expresses P(L1) after R1 

w expresses P(L1) after R2. 


The basic data are given in Table 1. 


A note concerning the independence of the criteria used 

In theory one might assume that these nine criteria are independent, but to 
substantiate such an assumption one must show low intercorrelations in a corre- 
lation matrix. Rapoport and Chammah (1965) show an average intercorrelation of 
0-173 between the S.C.P.s. Other unpublished data gave Spearman Rank correla- 
tions between the above mentioned criteria of 0:34-0:45. In the analysis of our 
results no intercorrelations between the 9 criteria were computed, nor was a factor 
analysis carried out; hence there is need for caution in the interpretation of our data. 

The results of the statistical comparisons of the choices in the various strategies 
are given in Table 2. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


The overall level of co-operation. The analysis shows a higher overall level of co- 
operation in the “own home” group as compared to the “institutionalised” group 
for all 3 strategies. The difference in co-operation of 16 per cent is significant at the 
0-05 level. The majority of the analysis of the response—and state—conditioned 
propensities show the same trend. Eighteen out of 24 scores show higher co-operation 
in the “own home” group as compared to the “institutionalised” group. 
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TABLE 1, CO-OPERATIVE BIAS OF THE BOYS IN THE A AND B Group EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 


Criterion Strategy 
(%) Meaning Group I.—T.F.T. II—Benevolence IiJ—Malevolence 
L A 43-1 50-1 34:5 
B 51-7 64-1 42-9 
§ xL A 44-18 57-49 20-18 
Lx B 44-00 66-75 42:97 
n Lx A 41-23 53-15 50:75 
Lx B 47-73 59-73 46-30 
n Rx A 30-02 34-39 25-30 
Lx B 45-66 60-08 31-93 
o xR A 35-10 29-01 28-06 
Lx B 43-58 53-47 35:55 
ž LL A 49-86 49-56 60-80 
Ix B 50-08 63-40 59-69 
J LR A 36-77 19-25 36-69 
Lx B 36-23 43-16 35-40 
z RL A 37-30 53-70 23-66 
Lx B 44-50 67:42 38-25 
w RR A 40-68 37-55 31-30 
Lx B 50-55 49-75 29-80 


Ee ee 
Abbreviations: A refers to the group of boys coming from the Children’s home. B refers 
to the group of boys coming from the normal families. L refers to a co-operative choice, 
choosing left. R refers to the competitive choice, choosing right. x in the “meaning” column, 
refers to either an L or an R choice; the two letters following each other in this column refer 
to the joint choice of the boys. The second row is for the next choice in the series. 


TABLE 2. STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN THE LEVEL OF 
CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT STRATEGIES IN THE TWO GROUPS 


Criterion Strategies compared 
(%) Meaning Group I—II I—II I—III 
L A > 
B ** ** * 

E XL A ** ** 

Ee B ** ** 
n Ix A 

1x B * * * 
i4 Rx A 

Tx B * ** ** 
o xR A 

Lx B +k * 
x LL A 

Lx B +, 
y LR A * * 

Lx B 
z RL A ** ** 

Ix B ** ** 
w RR A = 

Ix B ** ** 


Eaten on oepa ie 
Abbreviations: *refers to the statistical significance of the difference exceeding 
the p<0:05 level. **refers to the statistical significance to the difference 
exceeding the p<0-01 level. Other abbreviations as in Table 1, The Wil- 
coxon nonparametric test (Siegel, 1956) was used in this analysis. 
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Table 3 shows the-results for the two different groups. 


TABLE 3. STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN THE LEVEL 
OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE “INSTITUTIONALISED” Boys, (GROUP A) 
AND THE “OWN HOME” Boys (Group B) 


Criterion Strategies 
(%) Meaning I—T.F.T. II—Benevolence III—Malevolence 
L * 
E xL ** 
Lx 
n Lx 
Lx 
E Rx * ** 
Lx 
0] xR id 
Lx 
“3 LL 
Ix 
y LR ** 
Lx 
z RL * * * 
Lx 
w RR 
Ix 


The meaning of the symbols used is given in Tables 1 and 2. (The Mann- 
Whitney nonparametric test (Seigel, 1956) was used for the analysis of the 
data). 


Behaviour under the benevolent strategy. Showed the largest differences between the 
two groups. All 9 criteria show a higher level of co-operation for the control group B 
compared to group A, and of these, 5 exceed the 0-05 level of significance. Group B 
exceeded group A, in co-operative choices on the y criterion by +-124 per cent 
(p <0-01), on the w criterion by +85 per cent (p <0-01), on the Z criterion by 
+75 per cent (p <0-01) and on the z criterion by +25 per cent (p <0-05). The 
overall level of co-operation was +32 per cent (p <0-05) for group B as compared 
to A. A further analysis showed that the boys in group A were confused when a 
competitive choice appeared in a basically co-operative situation (see criteria 
č, w, x and y). The difference between the two groups was not as large as when 
there was a co-operative choice in the preceding decision (see criteria č, ņ and x). 
The boys in group B recognised that a co-operative strategy was most efficacious 
with respect to gains, and under the benevolent strategy the 3 highest levels of 
co-operation were shown. 67-4 per cent in the z-criterion, 66-7 in the X1 and 63:4 
in the X criterion. This co-operation was a function of the stooges preceding choices, 
and it is notable that in general the boys in group B expected continued trust from 
a partner who was choosing co-operatively. 


Behaviour under the malevolent strategy 
Again the level of co-operation was higher in the control group B as compared 
to the experimental group A. The “own home” boys showed 24 per cent more 
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co-operative choices than the “institutionalised” boys. The largest difference was 
shown in the X1 criterion where the B group exceeded the A group in co-operative 
choices by +110 per cent (p <0-01), and in the z criterion by +62 per 
cent (p <0-05). This shows that the “‘institutionalised” boys were not so easily 
taken in by the seemingly benevolent choices of their partner as were the “own 
home” boys. Further the “institutionalised” boys were more resistent to changes in 
decisions than the “own home” boys. If they initially committed themselves to 
co-operation, then they maintained this course even when the partner defected by 
making competitive choices. (See criterion n, x and y. The highest level of co- 
operation was found in group A under this strategy, see criterion X-per cent L = 
60-8 per cent). Similarly, if the boy chose to be competitive, his decision was more 
resistant to change, than the same decision made under the same circumstances for 
“own home” boys (see z and €). 

The T.F.T. strategy. Showed the smallest differences between the groups. The 
only two measures that reached significance concerned the willingness to change from 
competitiveness to co-operation. Criterion Ç show +50 per cent (p <0-05) and 
criterion z +19 per cent (p <0-05) in the B group compared to the A group. 


Sensitivity to the change in strategy used by the partner 

For both groups there was increased sensitivity to the changes in the partners’ 
strategy, as measured by per cent L, when a benevolent strategy was used instead 
of the T.F.T. strategy, and a decrease in sensitivity when a malevolent strategy was 
used in place of a beneyolent one. Table 2 shows that the groups were sensitive to 
the same types of changes in behaviour. However, it is apparent that the first type 
of change was significant only for the “own home” boys (p <0-01) indicating that 
either “own home” boys show higher sensitivity to changes in the direction of bene- 
volence, or trust, as compared to “Gnstitutionalized” boys, or that the former have 
greater skills in adapting to a changing situation than the latter. These two alter- 
natives may not be mutually exclusive. Six out of the 9 criteria show a statistically 
significant increase in co-operation in the B group in comparison to only 2 in the 


A group. 


The decision characteristics of the two groups 

The analytical criteria show a general and rather stable difference across the 
strategies between groups A and B. The boys in the “institutionalized” group A 
change their competitive choices, R,, to co-operation much less frequently than the 
“own home” boys of group B, as illustrated by criteria ț and z. In these criteria 
5 out of 6 comparisons between groups A and B are significant. Thus it appears that 


the “institutionalised” boys find it more difficult to repent. They are more often 


in difficulty when an exception to the general strategy is chosen by the partner 
for the X1 criterion in the context of the 


(see Y and w criteria). The same trend is seen t 3 
m to be more aggressive and competi- 


malevolent strategy. The boys in group A seem t ressive and 
tive when they find a co-operative choice in their partners decisions in the context 


of malevolent strategy. 
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DISCUSSION 


The analysis of the boys’ choices shows that the “‘nstitutionalised” boys have a 
less sophisticated view of the social world than the “own home” boys. The two 
groups do not differ in responses when they find a co-operative choice in a co- 
operative strategy, or when they find a competitive choice in a competitive strategy. 
But there are marked differences between the two groups when decisions do not fit 
into this simple paradigm of interpersonal relations. The “institutionalised” boys 
do not know how to respond when there is a discrepancy between their perception 
of the strategy, and the particular choice made by their partner. The results show 
the greatest differences in choices of the boys from the two groups when they face a 
benevolent strategy; it may well be the case that the “institutionalised” boys are 
socially underdeveloped, in their adaptation to this situation, which may be due to 
infrequent exposure to this type of behaviour. On the other hand, their skill in 
adapting to a malevolent strategy may reflect the extent to which they meet such 
behaviour, for in this situation they detect the “two-faced stooge” with more skill 
than the “own home” boys. The results show that the “‘institutionalised” boys, as 
compared to the “own home” boys, are more resistent to changes from competi- 
tiveness to co-operation; perhaps the former group need more evidence of the 
development of trust before committing themselves to co-operation. In general these 
boys seem to be very hesitant to trust their partner. This under-development in 
respect to trust of others may be the key problem for effective re-education of 
institutionalised children. 

In general the present research which has thrown some new light on the effects 
of institutionalisation on children, gives further weight to the notion that the P.D.G. 
and other non-zero sum game situations are potentially fruitful research methodo- 
logies for workers in this area. In this instance the reliance on experimental pro- 
oars avoids some of the problems which have beset the early workers in this 

eld. 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of boys made a series of 200 decisions in a non-zero sum game called 
the Prisoners’ Dilemma. The boys in the experimental group were selected from a 
children’s home, and the control group from normal families; institutionalisation 
was the sole differential dimension. 

A stooge played three different pre-determined strategies against the naive 
boys. The stooge either replicated, was more benevolent, or more maleyolent, than 
the naive boy. The results showed an overall higher level of co-operation in the 
“own home” boys as compared to the “institutionalised’” boys, especially when the 
stooge played a benevolent strategy. Under all strategies, the “institutionalised”’ 
boys showed marked resistance to change from competitive to co-operative choices. 
They were often unable to cope with a situation when there was a disagreement 
between the strategic context, and the individual choice of the partner. Also the 
“nstitutionalised” boys were less easily taken in than the “own home” boys by the 
seemingly co-operative: behaviour of the stooge. 
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REFRACTORY BEHAVIOUR IN SCHOOL AND AVOIDAN CE 
LEARNING 


Jonn G. V. Davies* and RopNey MauipHANtTt 


INTRODUCTION 


Turre is much evidence that demonstrates an association between unsocialized 
behaviour and atypical autonomic functioning (Hare, 1970; Laycock, 1968; 
Lykken, 1957; Schachter and Latané, 1964; Tong and Murphy, 1960). Elsewhere, 
it has been argued (Davies, 1969) that such “psychopathic type” behaviour can 
arise from the existence of abnormally low autonomic responsiveness to fear-arousing 
stimuli. It has also been hypothesised that stress in early childhood may contribute 
to such atypical autonomic activity. 

The long-term effects of deprivation in early life particularly in relation to 
aggressive, anti-social behaviour have been investigated by a number of workers 
(Bowlby, 1951, 1966; Robins, 1966 inter alia). The need for much greater refine- 
ment in research design with particular regard to the analysis of deprivation and 
separation effects has also been emphasised (O’Connor, 1956; Rutter, 1972). 

Animal studies (Levine, 1956; Melzack and Scott, 1957) suggest that frequent 
separations or inadequate parental care can lead to a reduction in the capacity to 
learn avoidance responses in stressful situations. Zarrow et al. (1968) have explored 
affective change in “traumatized” animals with particular reference to the secretion 
of the hormone, corticosterone and hypothalamic activity. Some experimental 
evidence relevant to these findings, but based on the responses of adolescent boys, 
has been reported (Davies and Maliphant, 1971a, b). This paper reports two further 
experiments that investigate avoidance learning in boys also assessed as difficult 
or “refractory” by their teachers. 


EXPERIMENT 1 

Subjects 

Boys aged 11-16 attending a boarding schoolt (M = 230; Davies, 1969) were 
selected as “refractory” on the basis of their names being common to two lists 
compiled over the last half-term, one derived from entries for detention (for serious 
infringements of school rules such as breaking bounds or bullying) and the other 
as losing 10 or more house-points (for minor infringements, such as unpunctuality or 
unnecessary interruption of lessons). The 22 names thus selected were then submitted 
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separately to 3 members of staff to whom they were all well-known who unani- 
mously considered 15 of them as meeting the criteria of “refractoriness” previously 
cited (Davies and Maliphant, 1971a), that is they were persistently troublesome, 
unresponsive to the threat of punishment and were generally resentful (had a 
“chip on the shoulder”). This group of 15 boys was designated the refractory 
experimental group. They were matched with boys of similar age and in the same 
form or class who had received one or less entries for detention, who had incurred 
the loss of less than 3 house-points over the last half-term and who were considered 
unanimously by the same 3 members of staff as reasonably well-behaved. 
All subjects agreed to join in the experiment and to accept its conditions. 


Method 

A Muller—Lyer optical illusion (Fig. 1) was prepared. It was drawn on card in 
two pieces and assembled in such a way that the length of line (BC) could be adjusted 
by sliding the centre piece in or out. 

Subjects were handed the card with the slide alternately pulled almost fully out 
(i.e. BC at maximum length) and pushed in (i.e. BC at minimum length). 

They were given ten trials on each of which they were told to adjust the line so 
that BC was at least as long as AB. They were warned that they would be influenced 
by the strength of the illusion and so make BC too short and that they would then be 
punished with an electric shock: alternatively, accurate adjustment or slight over 
adjustment would be rewarded with sweets (Smarties). 

“Winnings” were arbitrarily calculated as follows: 


Accurate adjustment (i.e. BC = AB) 16 Smarties 

Overcompensation <5mm (i.e. BC > AB) 6 Smarties 

Overcompensation <10mm (i.e. BC > AB) 2 Smarties 

Overcompensation >10mm 0 Smarties 
Front view 


Adjustable 
slide 


Reverse view (showing scale on which to assess subjects error) 


Fic. 1, The Muller—Lyer Illusion: (4 actual size). 
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Administration of shock 

The “shocker” was powered from a 90V source. It was designed to ensure that a subject could 
receive without harm a current of not more than 2 mA even if their skin resistance was almost nil; 
the current was stored in a capacitor of 0-5 mF discharging over 0-25 sec. The design was decided 
empirically by exposing a small sample of volunteers, none of whom subsequently took part in any 
experiments, to shocks delivered when the apparatus contained differing resistances and capacitors. 
The shock delivered by the apparatus finally designed was judged distinctly unpleasant by all 
volunteers. It was administered to the first and second fingers of the subjects’ non-preferred hand 
and the thimbles held in place with adhesive plaster. The tips of the subjects’ fingers were wiped 
over with spirit to remove grease or dirt which might act as an insulator and Cambridge electrode 
jelly applied before thimbles were put in place. This procedure was followed to minimize differences 
in the strength of shock experienced. It may be assumed nevertheless that the subjective experience of 
the shock will have varied between individuals (Neisser, 1959; Ryan and Kovack, 1966; Petrie, 
1967). 


Procedure 

Subjects were seen individually and given the following instructions: “You are going to have the 
chance to win some sweets. You could win quite a lot. You see this cardboard thing here (indicating 
Muller-Lyer apparatus). This bit can be slid in and out, so that by pushing.or pulling you can make 
the length of this line from here to here (B to C) any length you like from long to short. You are 
going to have ten goes. Now if you adjust it so that the length from there (A) to there (B) is exactly 
the same as from there (B) to there (C) you will earn sixteen smarties—each time! If you make this 
bit (BC) slightly too long you will get six smarties, and if a bit longer still, two smarties. If you make 
it much too long you'll get nothing. On the the other hand, if you make this line (BC) even the 
slightest bit too short, you'll get a strong electric shock through your fingers. I must warn you that 
there is a very strong temptation indeed to make these lines too short, because this device is what is 
called an optical illusion. It makes the line (BC) here look much longer than it really is. 

Now, TIl go over that again. You'll get ten goes at adjusting the line—you can have as long as 
you like each time. You will get sixteen sweets if you pull the line out a little too far, six or two if 
a little further than that and none if you’ve played for safety and made it a good bit too long— 
you get nothing. You don’t get hurt either, though! If it’s the slightest bit too short you get an electric 
shock. Strong, but not in any way dangerous—and remember, there’s a temptation because this is 
an optical illusion which makes this line look too short. Do you think you understand ? Are you 
prepared to have a go? You will be told after each ‘go’ how you have done.” Somewhat surprisingly, 
no subject opted out. 7 Ses 

Subjects’ fingers were then cleaned and the rubber thimbles containing the 
electrodes placed on the first two fingers of the nonpreferred hand. , 

The experimenter said: “Right, let’s start. Adjust this until you’re satisfied and 
then hand it back”. i: 3 

The device was reset after each of the ten trials by alternately pulling the slide 
almost completely out or pushing it completely in. : 

It was realised belatedly that some control should have been exercised over the 
strength of the illusion experienced by the two groups: Subjects should have been 
required to adjust the line BC until it appeared subjectively equal to AB before the 
experiment was performed. In fact this was not done until afterwards. There were 
no a priori grounds for presuming that the strength of the illusion would be different 
for either group, but a control for this variables would have been desirable since 
the post-experimental strength of illusion may have been influenced by the subjects 
experience during the experiment. : 

Twenty-four hours after the completion of the experiment, each subject was 
again handed the Muller-Lyer apparatus and asked to adjust the line BC, without 
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promise of “reward” or “punishment”, so that it appeared equal in length to line 
AB. This they did twice—on one occasion BC was of minimal length, and on one 
occasion maximal length at onset. This exercise was intended as a further measure 
of the relative strength of the illusion for the two groups. In the event it was found 
that the Experimental Group did in fact experience the illusion marginally more 
strongly—though the difference, tested with a related ‘/’ test, was not significant. 
The data were analysed in five ways: 
1. Total shocks received 
2. Total winnings (sweets) 
3. Trials in which neither shocks nor sweets were received 
(“cautious” responses). 
4. Total number of occasions in which shock was experienced on successive 
trials (“double shocks”). 
5. Total number of trials on which winnings were received. 

Clearly some of these variables are interdependent. For example, the number 
of trials on which shock is received reduces the number on which sweets can be won. 
Such an analysis, however, enables the amount of “caution” displayed and the 
adaptiveness of subjects’ behaviour to be assessed. In the classroom, refractory 
children typically behave incautiously and probably often receive punishment of 
some kind without any apparent effect. Such behaviour, of course, is also a charac- 
teristic of psychopaths. 


RESULTS 


TABLE l. PERFORMANCE OF REFRACTORY AND CONTROL SUBJECTS IN “AVOIDANCE” LEARNING 
SITUATION: (EXPERIMENT 1) 


Experimental Control group 


group (n = 15) (n = 15) Significance 
Mean total shocks received 3-6 2:2 t=2-7  p<0-02 
Mean winnings 16-5 245 t=24 p<0-05 
Mean cautious responses 2-7. 40 t=217 p<0-05 
Mean “‘double shocks” 1-53 0:125 t=23 p<005 
Mean “winning” trials 3:7 3-8 N.S. 
Trials on which nothing won 63 6:2 N.S. 


A related ‘¢’ test was used in calculating the significance of mean differences. 


Discussion 

Clearly a trial by trial analysis of responses would have been more informative 
but unfortunately this was not recognised at the time. However, as Table 1 indicates, 
there were marked differences between the two groups. The refractory subjects 
failed to compensate for the illusion significantly more often and therefore received 
more shocks, While the number of rewarded trials was virtually identical for both 
groups, the control group failed significantly more often to win because of apparently 
over-cautious behaviour. This resulted in the receipt of neither shock nor reward. 
The Control Group appeared to adapt more readily to the demands of the situation 
over 10 trials. Their adjustment to the Muller—Lyer Illusion also showed less varia- 
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tion than for the experimental group which resulted in their mean winnings being 
higher. 

Comparison of the double-shock scores is of interest in this respect. Only two of the 
fifteen non-refractory subjects received a double-shock i.e. shock followed by 
shock. There were 23 instances of double shock among the experimental subjects 
—though two subjects committed twelve of these double errors. 

The behaviour displayed by the experimental group subjects here is similar to 
that of refractory boys in the classroom situation. A commonly expressed view is that 
with them too neither threat of punishment nor punishment itself appears to in- 
fluence behaviour (i.e. they show poor adaptation). 

It would have been interesting perhaps to have recorded and analysed in detail 
the adjustment made by each subject on each trial, instead of recording all under- 
estimates as errors irrespective of their extent as indicated earlier. It would also have 
been desirable to have obtained data on the strength of the illusion for all subjects 
before any practice effect in the experimental situation had occurred. Subjects 
received “feedback” in this situation and the control groups’ greater success in 
adapting to the situation could account for the differences (although they are 
statistically not significant) in the subsequent measure of the strength of the illusion. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the naivety of the experimental method and the limited 
analysis of the data, these results do suggest that certain boys whose conduct is 
troublesome, are relatively unresponsive in an experimental situation to the threat 
of pain and do not adapt their behaviour to ensure reward. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


A further experiment to confirm the results of Experiment 1 was performed. 
The procedure was identical to that of the last experiment in most respects, but some 
variations were introduced. 

They were: 

(i) Money was substituted for sweets. While there was no evidence that the 
incentive value of sweets was greater for some subjects than others it seems 
reasonable to suppose that for this age group, money will have an incentive 
effect more likely to be equal for all subjects. 

(ii) A record was kept of the adjustments made on each trial. The adjustment 
was recorded to the nearest millimetre and this permitted more information 
about the subjects’ behaviour in response to shock obtained. 


(iii) The number of trials per subject was reduced from ten to four. An poise 
mental procedure in which ten trials were given was tried out on the severa: 
subjects who were not required for this or any other experiment. It was 
found that the average earnings per subject was over 3d per trial. This sum 
was so far in excess of that available for payment of subjects that it seemed 
essential to reduce the number of trials since to reduce the maximum 
earnings per trials would nullify the incentive effect that the possibility of 
earning money introduces. In retrospect it is realised that this decision ae 
erroneous. Not only were the earnings much lower on average than seeme: 
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likely—viz less than 14p per trial—but much potentially valuable data was 
lost by reducing the number of trials to four. 
In all other respects the procedure followed was identical to that of the previous 
experiment. 


Rewards and punishment 

Shock was given for any adjustment in which BC < AB (Fig. 1). 

In this experiment 12 old pence were given for an accurate adjustment, 6d for 
an overcompensation of <10 mm, Id was given for an overcompensation of <15 mm. 


Subjects 

Twenty-two refractory subjects and their matched controls were used, selected 
by the method described in Experiment 1. No subject had taken part in the previous 
experiment. 


Results 
An “error” was recorded when a subject failed to extend the line BC (see Fig. 1) 
to a length greater than that of AB—and hence received a shock (Table 2). 


TABLE 2. GROUP AND TRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS ON AVOIDANCE TASK (EXPERIMENT 2) 


Subjects 
Percentage Percentage 
of subjects Non- of subjects 
Refractory making an Refractory making an 
(n = 22) error (n = 22) error 
Trial 1 22 100 20 90 N.S. 
2 10 45 6 27 N.S. 
3 13 59 7 32 x=33 
p<0-10 
4 7 32 5 23 N.S. 
Total errors 52 38 
(V12 shocks received) 
m 2:85 1-68 p<0-025* 
s.d. 0:85 0-45 


* Sign test for matched pairs (Siegel, 1956). 


Discussion 
These results are consistent with those of the previous experiment. Refractory 
subject are significantly poorer at making an appropriate avoidance response— 
(Table 3 and Fig. 2) and generally received less reward (Table 3). 
The analysis of errors by trials and between groups shows: 
(i) The difficulty of the task for all subjects. 
(ii) The efficacy of shock as an unconditioned stimulus (UCS). 
(iii) The more limited modification of the behaviour of refractory, subjects in 
response to punishment. 
Virtually all subjects received a shock on the first trial. Of the three that did not, 
two were from the non-refractory group. This result serves as evidence that the task 


= 
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(N =22) 
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Fic. 2. Group and trial distribution or errors on avoidance task (Experiment 2). 


TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF MONEY (OLD 
PENCE) EARNED (REFLECTING EXTENT OF 
OVER COMPENSATION OF LINE ADJUSTED) 
BETWEEN GROUPS (V=22) (EXPERIMENT 2) 


Refractory  Non-refractory 


Trial 1 3 7 
2 33 48 
3 34 44 
4 60 57 
Total 130 149 


Mean winnings 
per head 59d 675d 


was difficult enough to make adjustment in behaviour necessary, and also equates the 
groups for experience of the unconditioned stimulus. That shock is an effective 
“punisher” is shown by the results of Trial 4. By this stage the number of errors is 
substantially reduced in both groups. 

The disparity in behaviour between the groups on Trial 3 is of interest. (Table 2 
and Fig. 2). Following a trial in which the behaviour of both groups had evidently 
been much affected by the experience of shock on the first trial, the refractory group 
show the risk-taking behaviour that seems analogous to their behaviour in the class- 
room. For them, the effects of punishment appear to wear off more quickly. 

The illusion is a very strong one and in making what they consider to be ample 
overcompensation, the non-refractory subjects unwittingly earn 3d, or 6d. They have 
immediate knowledge of results and tend to repeat their success—being apparently 
unwilling to chance their luck too far, and so risk shock. By contrast, the refractory 
subjects also believe themselves to be overcompensating for the illusion. Hoping 
perhaps to have judged their adjustment sufficiently well to get 1s 0d or 6d, they in 
fact receive shock, since they were insufficiently deterred by the threat of shock to 
make what is apparently an absurd overcompensation. Certainly the behaviour and 
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comments of the subjects during the experiment and immedatiely afterwards suggest 
this explanation is true. Surprise was frequently expressed by non-refractory subjects 
at finding they had won and by refractory subjects at the fact that they had a shock. 

The data tentatively suggest that non-refractory boys were concerned with 
avoiding punishment although a possible interpretation could be that they were 
generally concerned to succeed at a task imposed by an adult. A more extensive 
replication is required. However, previous work (Davies and Maliphant, 1971a, b) 
has provided related evidence of considerable and reliable differences between these 
groups in terms of autonomic responses in which “fear’’ or some associated condition 
akin to it, is a factor. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments are reported to test the hypothesis that individuals who are 
considered persistently refractory by their teachers are generally inferior in the 
acquisition of avoidance behaviour. Brief electric shocks were administered for 
errors in a task in which adolescent subjects were required to over-compensate for the 
effect of the Muller—Lyer Illusion. 

In each experiment, refractory individuals received significantly more shocks. 
Receipt of this “punishment” is associated with reduction in their errors but the 
effects seemed relatively shortlived. This seemed analogous to their typical response 
to punishments or disciplinary procedures in everyday life. The implications of these 
tentative findings are briefly discussed. 
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BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS IN THE INFANT SCHOOL: 
CHANGES OVER TWO YEARS 


Maurice Cuazan and Susan JACKsON* 


Department of Education, University College of Swansea, Swansea, Wales 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous paper (Chazan and Jackson, 1971) data were presented relating to the 
incidence of behaviour problems in a sample of 726 children attending 26 urban 
infant schools, serving “deprived”, “settled working class” and “middle class” 
catchment areas, and 11 rural schools in England and Wales. The information was 
obtained, as part of a wider study undertaken by the Schools Council Research and 
Development Project in Compensatory Education, based at the University College 
of Swansea (Schools Council Project in Compensatory Education, 1972), at the 
end of the children’s second term in school, when they were between 5 and 5 yr 
7 months. The Stott Adjustment Pointers (Stott, 1966) and an overall rating of level 
of adjustment (part of the Schaefer Classroom Behaviour Inventory, unpublished) 
were used, both completed by the children’s class teachers. 

Just over two years later, when the mean age of the children was approximately 
7 yr 6 months, the teachers then in charge of the children were asked to provide 
information in the same way as on the previous occasion. Because a considerable 
number of children had left the district or had changed schools, the sample now 
consisted of 602 children. 

This paper compares the data obtained on the two occasions, in the first and 
third years in the infant school. In considering the similaritiesand differences between 
the two sets of results, it must of course be borne in mind that the teachers completing 
the final schedule were (at least in the case of the urban sample) largely different 
from those who had provided the original information, and it is impossible to assess 
to what extent this has affected the judgements of behaviour. Further, as will be 
mentioned later, it was found that among the children who had left the urban schools 
in the sample were a relatively high proportion of those pupils who had been rated 
as poorly adjusted in the first year, so that a somewhat lower overall incidence of 
behaviour problems might be expected on the second occasion. 


CHANGES IN OVERALL INCIDENCE OF BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 


As shown in Tables la, b and 2, in which are presented the teachers’ judgements 
of behaviour disturbance in their pupils in the first and third years at the infant 
school, there were no statistically significant changes in overall incidence over the 
intervening period, either on the Stott pointers or the Schaefer ratings. About one- 
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TABLE la. TOTAL SAMPLE: CHANGES IN INCIDENCE OF SPECIFIC BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS (STOTT POINTERS) 
OVER 2 YR PERIOD 


Scoring Not scoring 

adversely adversely Prob- 
Stott pointer (yr) N (%) N (%) x ability 
1. Is the child’s behaviour lst 74 10-19 652 89-91 
such as you could expect of a 3rd 67 11-13 535 88-87 0-21 NS* 
normal, alert child of his/her 
age? 
2. Is the child exceptionally Ist 68 9:37 658 90-63 
quiet, timid or withdrawn? 3rd 71 11-79 531 88-20 1-82 NS 
3. Is the child restless in a way Ist 65 8-95 661 91-05 
that seriously hinders his/her 3rd 61 10-13 541 89-87 0-40 NS 
learning? 
4, Is the child very aggressive ? Ist 42 5-78 684 94-21 

3rd 33 5-48 569 94-52 0-01 NS 

5. Does the child get on well Ist 42 5:78 684 94-21 
with other children? 3rd 31 5:15 571 94-85 0-26 NS 
6. Is there anything in the Ist 76 10:47 650 89-53 
child’s behaviour to make you 3rd 71 11:79 531 88-20 0-46 NS 
think that he might be 


emotionally unstable or suffer 
from nervous trouble? 


First yr total V = 726, 3rd yr total V = 602. 
*In this and the following tables “NS” indicates that the value of y? is below that needed to show 
significance at 5% level, d.f. = 1. 


TABLE |b. TOTAL SAMPLE; CHANGES IN NUMBER OF STOTT POINTERS 
MARKED ADVERSELY 


No. of pointers lst yr 3rd yr 
scored N (%) N (%) 
0 551 75-89 444 73:75 
1 79 10-88 75 12-46 
2 35 4:82 31 5:15 
3 34 4-68 25 415 
4 20 2:75 13 2-16 
5 6 0-83 14 2:33 
6 1 0-14 0 0-00 


First yr total V = 726; 3rd yr total M = 602. 


TABLE lc. 
Scoring 1+ pointers Scoring no pointers 
(Yr) N (%) N (%) Ki P 
Ist 175 24-11 551 75:89 
3rd 158 = 2625 444. 7375 06% NS 
Scoring 3+ pointers Scoring <3 pointers 
Ist 61 8-40 665 91-59 
3rd 52 864 550 9-36 OPNS 


First yr total V = 726; 3rd yr total V = 602. 
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TABLE 2. TOTAL SAMPLE: CHANGES IN SCHAEFER RATING 
aS ee 


Ist yr 3rd yr 
Rating of level of adjustment N (%) N (%) 
1. Well adjusted. A child who is well adjusted in 259 35-67 237 39-37 
his relationships with others and in his activities. 
2. No significant problems, A child who gets on 362 49-86 290 48:17 


reasonably well and has little or no difficulty 
in adjusting to others or to classroom activities. 
3. Somewhat disturbed. A child who has moderate 98 13-50 64 10-63 
difficulties in adjusting and to whom growing 
up represents something of a struggle. 
4. Very disturbed. A child who has, or at his present 7 0-96 11 1-83 
rate is likely to have, serious problems of 
adjustment and needs specialist help because of 
such problems. 


Scoring 3, 4 Scoring 1, 2 5 
(yr) N (%) N (%) ys Probability 
Ist 105 14-46 621 85-54 
3rd 75 12-46 527 87-54 0:96 NS 


First yr total V = 726; 3rd yr total V = 602. 


quarter of the sample on both occasions scored at least one adverse Stott pointer, and 
on the Schaefer rating 12-46 per cent of the children in the third year were rated as 
“somewhat” or “very” disturbed, as compared with 14-46 per cent of the first year 
sample. A slight tendency may be detected for the teachers to pick out more very 
disturbed children in the third year, perhaps because they were less reluctant to 
make extreme judgements in the final year of infant school than previously, but in 


general the two sets of results are not very different. 


CHANGES IN ADJUSTMENT IN DIFFERENT CATCHMENT AREAS 


Distribution of ratings within different areas (Tables 3a, b) wi 

Table 3a shows the distribution of behaviour disturbance within each of the 
different catchment areas—“deprived urban” (DA), “settled working class urban 
(SWC), “middle class urban” (MC) and “ryral’—for the third year sample, with 
the first year data given for purposes of comparison: and Table 3b analyses the 
differences between the results for the two years. Although a higher percentage of 
the deprived urban sample were rated as “very disturbed” in the third year than on 
the first occasion, the only statistically significant difference between the results for 
the two years was found in the settled working class group, which showed signi- 
ficantly greater stability on the second occasion, in terms of the Schaefer ratings. 
This trend was not altogether confirmed on the Stott items, more SWC children 
than before scoring 1 or more adverse pointers, and more of this group being rated 
adversely on withdrawal. The number of adverse ratings in the middle class urban 
sample increased in the third year, but not to a significant extent. 


TABLE 3a. AREA ANALYSIS (3RD YEAR) 


Stott Pointers 
No. of Number rated adversely on each Stott pointer No. of Stott pointers scored 
Area children (yr) 1 2 3 4 5 6 0 1 2 3 4+ 
N 43 33 35 20 21 37 205 26 13 15 20 
Deprived urban 279 %3rd 15-41 11:83 ~ 12-54 TAT 7-53 13-26 73-48 9-32 4-66 5:38 7:17 
%lst 11-55 9-58 10:98 8-16 6-76 10-70 72:96 13-80 3:38 3:94 5-91 
Settled working N 13 27 12 5 6 21 94 30 10 4 5 
class urban 143 % 3rd 9-09 18-88 8-39 3-50 4-20 14-69 65:73 20-98 6:99 2-80 3-50 
% Ist 11-24 12-48 7-69 3:55 7:10 13-02 73-37 9-47 7-69 7-69 1-78 
Middle class N 7 8 12 8 4 10 95 14 6 5 2 
urban 122 %3rd 5-74 6-56 9-84 6:56 3-28 8-20 77-87 11-48 4:92 4:10 1-64 
% Ist 4-96 5-67 7-09 2:84 2-13 6:38 83-69 7-80 5-67 2-13 0-71 
N 4 3 2 0 0 3 50 5 2 1 0 
Rural 58 %3rd 6-90 5:17 3-45 0 0 5-17 86-21 8-62 3-45 1:72 0 
4-92 6:56 


Schaefer Ratings 
No. of Rating Rating Rating Rating 
Area children (yr) 1 2 3 4 
Deprived N 107 128 34 10 
urban 279 %3rd 38-35 45-88 12-19 3-58 
% ist 32-39 50-98 15-49 1-13 
Settled working N 50 80 13 0 
class urban 143 %3rd 34-97 55-94 9-09 0 
%lst 25-44 56-80 16-57 1-18 
Middle class N 54 58 9 1 
urban 122 %3rd 44-26 47-54 7:38 0-82 
% lst 50-35 43-26 5-67 0-71 
Rural N 26 24 8 0 
58 %3rd 44-83 41-38 13-79 0 
% lst 49-18 39-34 11-47 0 
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TABLE 3b. CHANGES IN OVERALL ADJUSTMENT OVER 2 YR PERIOD (BY CATCHMENT AREA) 


Scoring 1+ Scoring no 
adverse pointers adverse pointers Prob- 
Area (yr) N (%) N (%) xè ability 
Deprived Ist 96 27-04 259 72:96 
3rd 74 26-52 205 73-48 0-003 NS 
Settled working class Ist 45 26-63 124 73-37 
3rd 49 34-27 94 65-73 1-80 NS 
Middle Class Ist 23 16-31 118 83-69 
3rd 27 22:13 95 77:87 1-08 NS 
Rural Ist 11 18-03 50 81-97 
3rd 8 13-79 50 86-21 0-14 NS 
Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 
(yr) adverse pointers adverse pointers 
N (%) N (%) 
Deprived Ist 35 9-86 320 90-14 
3rd 35 12-54 244 87-45 0:89 NS 
Settled working class Ist 16 9-47 153 90:53 
3rd 9 6:29 134 93-71 0-67 NS 
Middle class Ist 4 2:84 137 97-16 
3rd 7 5-74 115 94-26 074 NS 
Rural Ist 6 9-84 55 90-16 
3rd 1 1-72 57 98-28 222 NS 
Scoring 3, 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer rating on Schaefer rating 
(yr) N (%) N (%) 
Deprived Ist 59 16-63 296 83-37 
3rd 44 15-77 235 8423 0:03 NS 
Settled working class Ist 30 17:75 139 82-25 
3rd 13 9-09 130 90:91 419 <5% 
Middle class lst 9 6:38 132 93-62 
3rd 10 8-20 112 91:80 011 NS 
Rural Ist 7 11-47 54 88:53 
3rd 8 13-79 50 186-21 0-01 NS 


Comparison of ratings between different areas (Tables 4a, b, c, d and 5) 
Tables 4a-d and 5 make comparisons between the third year results on both the 


Stott pointers and Schaefer ratings for the different catchment areas, with the 
72 figures for the first year given alongside those for the final year. The main features 


of note in these tables can be summarised as follows (the statements relate to the 


third year results except where specifically mentioned otherwise). 


1. DA group compared with CA group (Table 4a) 
A higher percentage of DA children were rated adversely on all the Stott pointers 


except withdrawal, but the only significant differences between the DA and CA 
groups was in respect of pointer No. 1 (normality of behaviour), on which no signifi- 
cant difference was shown in Year 1; the third year results did not show the difference 


between the groups in respect of aggression originally found (more DA children 
being rated as very aggressive on the first occasion). A similar proportion of children 
in both groups (over 70 per cent) score no adverse pointers, but the DA group 
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TABLE 4a. y? TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CA (MC anp SWC comsmeD) AND DA crours* 


Scoring Not scoring x? Prob- x? Prob- 
adversely adversely 3rd ability Ist ability 
Stott pointer Group N (%) N (%) yr 3rdyr yr Ist yr 

1 Normality DA 43 15-41 236 84-59 
CA 20 755 245 9245 7:46 <1% 149 NS 

2 Withdrawal DA 33 1183 246 8817 
CA 35 13-21 230 86:79 013 NS 0-001 NS 

3 Restlessness DA 35 12:54 244 87-46 
CA 24 906 241 90:94 137 NS 209 NS 

4 Aggressiveness DA 20 7:17 259 92-83 
CA 13 491 252 95:09 086 NS 646 <2% 

5 Relations with DA 21 7:53 258 92-47 
other children CA 10 3:77 255 96:22 290 NS 079 NS 

6 Stability DA 37 1326 242 86-74 
CA 31 1170 234 88:30 018 NS 003 NS 

Scoring 1+- Scoring no 

pointers pointers 

N (%) N  (%) 

DA 74 2652 205 73-48 
CA 76 2868 189 71-32 0:22 NS 206 NS 

Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 

pointers pointers 

N (%) NE E (A) 


DA 35 1254 244 8745 
CA 16 6:04 249 93:96 603 <2% 


Scoring 3 or 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer on Schaefer 
rating rating 
N (%) N (%) 
DA 44 15:77 235 84-23 
CA 23 8-68 242 91:32 569 <2% 184 NS 


*265 CA; 279 DA. 


contains significantly more children judged to be displaying extreme behaviour: 
roughly twice as many DA children as CA children scored 3 or more adverse Stott 
pointers (approximately 12 per cent as compared with 6 per cent). This is confirmed 
by the Schaefer ratings, nearly 16 per cent of the DA group being judged “somewhat” 
or “very” disturbed, as compared with 8-68 per cent of the CA group. 


2. DA group compared with SWC group (Table 4b) 
As on the previous occasion, no differences between the DA and SWC groups 
were significant. 


3. DA group compared with MC group (Table 4c) 
As before, significantly more DA children than MC children were rated ad- 
versely on Stott Pointer No. 1 (normality of behaviour), and more DA children 
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TABLE 4b. y? TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DA anD SWC croups* 
ee SS er 


Scoring Not scoring x. Prob- x2 Prob- 
i adversely adversely 3rd ability lst ability 
Stott pointer Group N (%) N (%) ye 3rdyr yr Ist yr 
1 Normality DA 43 1541 236 8459 
swc 13 9:09 130 90:91 2:76 NS 0-002 NS 
2 Withdrawal DA 33 1183 246 8817 
SWC 27 1888 116 81-12 330 NS 071 NS 
3 Restlessness DA 35 1254 244 87-46 
swc 12 839 131 9161 1:25 NS 105 NS 
4 Agressiveness DA 20 7:17 259 92:83 
Swe _5 3:50 138 9650 168 NS 321 NS 
5 Relations with DA 21 7:53 258 92:47 
other children Sswc 6 420 137 95:80 1:24 NS 0002 NS 
6 Stability DA 37 13:26 242 86-74 
SWC 21 1469 122 85:31 0-06 NS 040 NS 
Scoring 1+ Scoring no 
pointers pointers 
N (%) N (%) 
DA 74 2652 205 73-48 
SWC 49 34-27 94 65:73 2:38 NS 000003 NS 
Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 
pointers pointers 
N  (%) N  (%) 
DA 35 12:54 244 87-45 
swo 9 629 134 93-71 331 NS 
Scoring 3 or 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer rating on Schaefer rating 
N  (%) NN . (%) 
DA 44 15:77. 235 8423 
swc 13 909 130 90:91 3:06 NS 004 NS 


*279 DA; 143 SWC. 


to an extent not reaching statistical 
was not the case, as in the first 
had at least one adverse Stott 
d 3 or 4 on the Schaefer 


were rated adversely on all the other pointers, 
significance. However, in the third year sample it 
survey, that significantly more of the DA group 
pointer, nor that significantly more DA children score 
rating. 


4. SWC group compared with MC group (Table 4d) 

The overall results for the SWC and MC groups were similar on the two oc- 
casions, except that a significant difference between the groups 1s shown for the 
third year on withdrawal, with more of the SWC than the MC being rated adversely 
on this pointer, and that there was no longer a significant difference between the 
groups in respect of Schaefer ratings of 3 or 4: previously, the SWC children had 


significantly more such ratings. 
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TABLE 4c. %? TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DA AnD MC croups* 


Scoring Not scoring x2 -Prob- x? Prob- 
adversely adversely 3rd ability Ist ability 
Stott pointer Group WN (%) N (%) yr 3rdyr yr Ist yr 
1 Normality DA 43 15:41 236 84:59 
MC 7 SJE 10) 9826) G42 <2% 428 <5% 
2 Withdrawal DA 33 1183 246 88-17 
MC 8 656 114 93-44 2:03 NS 1:50 NS 
3 Restlessness DA 35 12:54 244 87-46 
MC 12 9:84. 110 90:16 0:37. NS 1:31 NS 
4 Aggressiveness DA. 20 7:17_ 259 92:83 
MC 8 656 114 93:44 000 NS 380 NS 
5 Relations with DAL aal 753 258 92:47 
other children MC 4 328 118 96:72 1:94 NS 336 NS 
6 Stability DA 37 13:26 242 86:74 
MC 10 820 112 91:80 164 NS 1:72 NS 
Scoring 1+ Scoring no 
pointers pointers 


N (%) N (%) 
DA 74 26:52 205 73-48 
MC 27 2213 95 77:87 065 NS 580 <2% 
Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 
pointers pointers 
N (%) N (%) 
DA 35 1254 244 8745 
MC 7 5-74 115 9426 3:50 NS 
Scoring 3 or 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer rating on Schaefer rating 
N (%) N (%) 
DA 44 . 1577 235 8425 
MC 10 8:20 112 91-80 355 NS 809 <05% 


*279 DA; 122 MC. 


5. Rural sample compared with Urban DA and CA samples (Table 5) 

In Year 1, little difference between the rural and urban samples had been found, 
and Year 3, too, shows hardly any significant differences between these samples. 
However, there is now a wider gap on most items between the urban and rural 
samples. Significantly fewer rural children score 3+ Stott pointers than the DA 
children, and the differences on aggressiveness and relationships with other children 


approach statistical significance at the 5 per cent level. None of the rural sample 
received the most adverse Schaefer rating at either stage. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


Table 6, comparing the overall results from the first and third years for boys and 
girls separately, shows that there is little difference between the results on the two 
occasions. 

Tables 7a, b and c analyse the overall differences for the third year between the 
samples of 312 boys and 290 girls and also the sex differences for the DA and CA 
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TABLE 4d, %2 TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SWC Ann MC croups STOTT POINTERS AND SCHAEFER 


Ratincs* : 
Scoring Not scoring y? Prob- x? Prob- 
f adversely adversely 3rd ability lst ability 
Stott pointer Group N (%) N (%) - yr 3rdyr yr- Ist yr 
1 Normality SWC 13 9-09 130 90-91 
MC 7 5-74 115 9426 063 NS 317 NS 
2 Withdrawal SWO: 27. 1888 116 81-12 
MC 8 656 114 9344 7:68 <1% 3:38 NS 
3 Restlessness SWC 12 839 131 91-61 
MC 12 9:84 110 9016 004 NS 0-0003 NS 
4 Aggressiveness SWC 5 3-50 138 96:50 
MC 8 656 114 9344 075 NS 0001 NS 
5 Relations with swa. 6 4-20 137 95-80 h 
other children MC 4 3:28 118 9672 0005 NS 312 NS 
6 Stability SWC 21 14-69 122 85:31 
MC 10 -820 112 91-80 2:09 NS 3-06 NS 
Scoring 1+ Scoring no 
pointers pointers 
N (%) N  (%) 
SWC 49 3427 94 65:73 
MG 27 22-13 95 77:87 4:16 <5% 419 <5% 
Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 
pointers pointers 
SWC 9 629 134 93-71 
MC 7 574 115 9426 0-005 NS 
Scoring 3 or 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer rating on Schaefer rating 
N, AO) NW) 
swc 13 9:09 130 90-91 
MC 10 8-20 112 91:80 0002 NS 803 <0:5% 


*143 SWC; 122 MC. 


groups separately. It will be seen that the boys continue to present considerably 


more problems than the girls, showing in particular restlessness and aggressiveness 
to an even more marked degree than in the first year. Within the DA group, a 
significant difference is found on Stott Pointer No. 1 (normality of behaviour) 
which had not previously emerged, and there is less difference between the boys and 


the girls in the distribution of Schaefer ratings. Within the CA group, significant 


sex differences are now seen on withdrawal and aggressiveness, whereas the original 


differences.on these items had been small and non-significant. 


PERSISTENCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
POOR ADJUSTMENT IN INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


Table 8 shows to what extent individual children who were “poorly adjusted” 


in school at 5+ years of age remained so at 7-4 years, the criterion adopted ie 
“poor adjustment” in this table being a score of 3 or more adverse ratings on the 


Stott pointers or a Schaefer rating of 3 or 4. 
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TABLE 5. *RURAL—URBAN DIFFERENCES (RURAL 58, URBAN DA 279, ursan CA 265) 


Scoring Not scoring x2 Prob- x? _~—~Prob- 

adversely adversely 3rd ability Ist ability 
Stott pointer Area NM  (%) N (%) y 3rdyr yr Ist yr 
1 Normality Rural 4 6-90 54 = 93-10 


DA 43 15-41 236 84:59 2:24 NS 0-04 NS 
CA 20 755 245 92:45 0-01 NS 0-28 NS 


2 Withdrawal Rural 3 5:17 55 . 94-83 
DA 33 1183 246 8817 159 NS 001 NS 
CA 35 1321 230 86-79 2:24 NS 0-002 NS 


3 Restlessness Rural 2 3-45 56 96:55 


4 Aggressiveness Rural 0 0 58 100 


5 Relations with Rural 0 0 58 100 
other children DA : 21 753 258 92:47 3-46 NS 0:07 NS 
CA 10 3:77 255%; 96:22 1:18 NS 0:09 NS 
6 Stability Rural 3 5:17 55 9483 
DA 37 1326 242 86-74 NS 0002 NS 
CAP Sil 11-70 234 «88:30 1:51 NS 0-01 NS 
No scoring No. scoring 


DA 74 2652 205 73-48 356 NS 1-77 NS 
CA 76 2868 189 71:32 473 <5% 0-26 NS 


DA 35 12:54 244 87-45 484 <5% 
CA 16 604 249 93:96 2:51 NS 


Schaefer rating Schaefer rating 

N SNA ON (%) 
Rural 8 1379 50 86-21 
DA 44 1577 235 8423 003 NS 068 NS 
CA 23 868 242 91-32 0-91 NS 0-0007 NS 


*Two separate values of y? computed for each item; one Rural vs Urban DA, one Rural vs 
Urban CA 


It is worthy of note that a fairly high proportion (38 per cent) of those who were, 
on the criterion used, “poorly adjusted” at 5+ in the deprived areas, were not in 
the 7+ sample. This is higher than the proportion of the original DA sample as a 
whole who had left the area during the same period (21-4 per cent). Similarly, 25 
per cent of the poorly adjusted SWC children had left, as compared with 15 per cent 
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TABLE 6. CHANGES IN ADJUSTMENT OVER 2 yr PERIOD (BY SEX) 


Scoring 1+ Scoring no Prob- 
Sex (yr) adverse pointers adverse pointers xe ability 
N (%) N (%) 
Girls Ist 69 19-22 290 80-78 
3rd 59 20-34 231 79-65 0:07 NS 
Boys Ist 106 28-88 261 71-11 
3rd 99 31-73 213 68-27 0-52 NS 
Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 
adverse pointers adverse pointers 
(yr) N (%) N (%) 
Girls Ist 25 6-96 334 93-04 
3rd 16 5-52 274 94-48 0-35 NS 
Boys Ist 36 9-81 331 90-19 
3rd 36 11-54 276 88-46 0-37 NS 
Scoring 3 or 4 on Scoring 1 or 2 on 
Schaefer rating Schaefer rating 
(yr) N (%) N (%) 
Girls Ist 35 9-75 324 90:25 
3rd 24 8-28 266 91-72 0:26 NS 
Boys Ist 70 19-07 297 80-92 ù 
3rd 51 16-35 261 83-65 0-68 NS 


TABLE 7a. SEX DIFFERENCES—OVERALL RESULTS (GIRLS 290; Boys 312) 


Scoring Not scoring x? Prob- x? Prob- 
adversely adversely 3rd ability lst ability 
Stott pointer Sex N (%) N (%) yr 3rdyr yr lstyr 
1 Normality Boys 48 15-38 264 8461 
Girls 19 655 271 9345 10:98 <01% 303 NS 
2 Withdrawal Boys 36 1154 276 88-46 
Girls 35 12:07 255 87:93 0005 NS 0-001 NS 
3 Restlessness Boys 45 1442 267 85:58 
Girls 16 5:52 274 9448 12:13 <0:1% 5:05 <25% 
4 Aggressiveness Boys 27 865 285 91-35 
Girls 6 2:07 284 9793 11:34 <01% 6:91 <1% 
5 Relations with Boys 21 673 291 93-27 
other children Girls 10 3-45 280 96:55 268 NS 5:34 <25% 
6 Stability Boys 46 14:74 266 85:26 
Girls 25 862 265 91:38 484 <5% 0:98 NS 
Scoring 1+ Scoring no 
pointers pointers 


MN (%) NN (%) 
Boys 99 3173 213 68-27 
Girls 59 20:34 231 79:65 9-49 <0:5% 874 <0:5% 
Scoring 3+ Scoring <3 
pointers pointers 
N (%) “N  (%) 
Boys 36 11:54 276 88-46 
Girls 16 5:52 274 9448 616 <2% 


Scoring 3 or 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer rating on Schaefer, rating 
N- (%) oN (h) 


Bo; 51 1635 261 83-65 
Gils 24 828 266 91:72 8-25 <0:5% 12-01 <01% 
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TABLE 7b. Sex DIFFERENCES—DA GROUP ONLY (139 Boys, 140 cRLs) 


Prob- x? Prob- 


Scoring Not scoring d 
adversely adversely 3rd ability lst ability 
Stott pointer Sex N (%) N  (%) yr 3dyr yr Istyr 
1 Normality Boys 31 22-30 108 77-70 
Girls 12 8-57 128 91-43 906 <0:5% 2:95 NS 
2 Withdrawal Boys 22 15-83 117 8417 
Girls 11 7-86 129 92:14 352 NS 0-91 NS 
3 Restlessness Boys 22 15-83 117 84:17 
Girls 13 9-29 127 9071 2:16 NS 016 NS 
4 Aggressiveness Boys 15 10:79 124 89-21 
Girls 5 3-57 135 96-43 443 <5% 3:94 <5% 
5 Relations with Boys 14 10-07 125 89-93 
other children Girls 7 5-00 133 95:00 1:90 NS 2-80 NS 
6 Stability Boys 23 16-55 116 83-45 


Girls 14 1000 126 90-00 206 NS 033 NS 
Scoring 1+ Scoring no 
pointers pointers 
NON ota. a (9) 
Boys 49 35-25 90 6475 
Girs 25 1786 115 82:14 995 <05% 453 <5% 
Scoring 3-+- Scoring <3 
pointers pointers 
N (%) N (%) 
Boys 23 1655 116 83-45 
Girls 12 8:57 128 91-43 3-35 NS 
Scoring 3 or 4 Scoring 1 or 2 
on Schaefer rating on Schaefer rating 
N (%) N  (%) 
Boys 28 20-14 111 79-86 
Girs 16 11:43 124 88-57 336 NS 427 <5% 


of the total SWC sample. In all, 80 out of the 111 children who met the criterion 
of poor adjustment at 5+ remained in the 7+ sample; of these, 34 children (42-5 per 
cent) were still poorly adjusted at 7-4. Forty-six children (7-6 per cent of the total 
third year sample) who did not meet the criterion of poor adjustment in their first 
year at school, did so at 74 years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The similarities in the results of the surveys at 54+ and 7+ years are greater than 
the differences, and the second survey may be considered largely to confirm the 
picture presented in the first enquiry. There was a tendency, though not a very 
marked one, for the gap between the DA group and the CA group (as a whole) 
to widen, in that the DA children were rated as displaying more extreme behaviour 
than the CA children to a greater extent on the second occasion than the first. This 
seemed to reflect the tendency of the SWC to be showing fewer gross behaviour 
problems at 7+ than at 5+, as the gap between the DA and MC children was 
surprisingly not so wide on the second occasion as on the first. 
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TABLE 7c. SEX DIFFERENCES—CA GROUP ONLY (142 Boys, 123 cirts) 


Scoring Not scoring zè Prob- y? Prob- 
adversely adversely 3rd ability lst ability 
Stott pointer Sex N (%) N (%) yr 3rdyr yr Istyr 
1 Normality Boys 15 10-56 127 8944 
Girls 5 4-07 118 95:93 311 NS 0-001 NS 
2 Withdrawal Boys 12 8-45 130 91-55 
Girls 23 18-70 100 8130 518 <25% 0-93 NS 
3 Restlessness Boys 21 1479 121 8521 
Girls 3 2-44 120 9756 10:75 <0:5% 596 <2% 
4 Aggressiveness Boys 12 8-45 130 91:55 
Girls 1 0-81 122 99:19 669 <1% 2:26 NS 
5 Restlessness Boys 7 4-93 135 95:07 
Girls 3 2-44 120 97:56 0:54 NS 2:13 NS 
6 Stability Boys 20 1408 122 85-91 


Girls 11 894 112 91:06 1:23 NS 0:32 NS 


No. scoring 1+ No. scoring no 
pointers pointers 
N  (%) N  (%) 
Boys 44 30-99 98 6901 
Girls 32 26-02 91 73:98 0:57 NS 309 NS 
No. scoring 3+ No. scoring <3 
pointers pointers 
WEA ye Ne ve) 
Boys 12 8-45 130 91:55 
Girls 4 3:25 119 9675 229 NS 


No. scoring No. scoring 
3 or 4 on 1 or 2 on 
Schaefer rating Schaefer rating 
N (%) N  (%) 
Boys 16 11-27 126 88:73 
Girls 7 569 116 9431 193 NS 638 <2% 


TABLE 8. PERSISTENCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF POOR ADJUSTMENT 


Tae Pa aeae a E E 


No. scoring 3+ Stott Development Number poorly 
pointers or rated Left Remained adjusted by 3rd yr 
3 or 4 on Schaeferin original poorly Better who were not rated 
Area 1st school year school adjusted adjusted so in Ist year 
%) of total N N N N (%) of total 
“4 ie Tee teak for third year 
Deprived 
urban 61 17-2 23 17 21 31 11-1 
Settled 
working class 
urban 32 18-9 8 7 17 6 4:2 
Middle j 
class urban 10 7-1 0 7 3 4 33 
0 3 5 5 8-6 


Rural 8 13-3 
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Although few significant differences emerged between the urban and rural 
samples, there was a widening of the gap on most items between these groups also, 
the rural sample having few children with really severe problems or multiple prob- 
lems of behaviour. 

The boys in the sample continued to present more behaviour problems than the 
girls, especially in regard to restlessness and aggression. 

When the persistence and development of poor adjustment was looked at in 
individual cases, it was found that, while a number of children improved in adjust- 
ment over the period, as many as 42-5 per cent of those children rated as “poorly 
adjusted” on fairly strict criteria still presented behaviour problems at 7+. As con- 
firmed by evidence from a study in depth of a sample of the children who showed 
most problems in their first year at the infant school (Chazan et al., to be published), 
it would seem that a considerable proportion of the children presenting behaviour 
problems at an early stage in their school careers continue to do so throughout the 
infant school. Such children should be regarded as “at risk” of needing special 
educational treatment or other forms of help, and should receive appropriate support 
at the earliest possible stage. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of the incidence of behaviour problems in a sample of children in their 
first year in the infant school was repeated after an interval of two years, when the 
children were in the final stages of their infant school careers. This paper examines 
the changes which had taken place over this period, in terms of overall incidence of 
behaviour problems, incidence in different types of catchment area, sex differences 
and the persistence and development of problem behaviour in individual cases. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE KIBBUTZ 


MENACHEM GERSON 
The Institute of Research on Kibbutz Education Oranim, Israel 


THERE Is one striking difference between the status of the American family as 
compared with the Kibbutz family: in the United States the feeling prevails that the 
impact of the family on the life of its members and on the life of society as a whole 
is steadily declining. The very opposite holds true for the Kibbutz family. 


THREE SPECIAL FEATURES 

In comparing the Kibbutz family with the modern western family, three special 
features are salient: 

(1) The Kibbutz family is not a self-interested economic unit. As an economic 
structure the Kibbutz is not a federation of self-contained family units. The economic 
standard of a family in the Kibbutz is not dependent on the endeavor and economic 
success of the breadwinner of the family, but on the economic achievement and 
social outlook of the Kibbutz as a whole. This holds for the main areas of life: 
food, clothing, education, health-care, social security, etc. There may exist certain 
inequalities in the standard of life of Kibbutz members, brought about by presents 
from relatives outside the Kibbutz, or by utilization of expenses allocated to members 
who work in managerial jobs outside the Kibbutz.* But these are minor factors 
sometimes sufficient to arouse some ill feelings, but not sufficient to affect the equal 
status of members and families in the main areas of life mentioned above. 

For the member of a Kibbutz, the family is not the fundamental unit in his 
struggle for existence. This basic fact has some important ramifications. The econo- 
mic struggle for life frequently entails a great deal of misery for the family, and 
sometimes brings about shared feelings of success. In either case, it constitutes a 
very real bond between all the family members. In its absence, the emotional and 
sexual ties between the spouses become the main guarantee for the stability of the 
family, in addition to caring for the children. Still an interesting fact should be men- 
tioned here. In a survey on the stability of the Kibbutz family (carried out by the 
author in 1962) it was learned that the presence of children in a Kibbutz family 
had less effect on its durability than was the case in the general Israeli population. 

There are two other effects of the specific social structure of the Kibbutz family: 
the wife is not economically dependent on the husband (Gerson, 1971) and children 
grow up without a feeling of economic dependence on their parents (see later). All 
these bring about such a deep change in the structure of the Kibbutz family that 


have been the greatest potential threat to equality in the status 


* Restitutions from German 
B all Kibbutzim these monies were turned over to the 


of families in some Kibbutzim. But in almost 


Kibbutz. 
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outside observers have sometimes called into question the very existence of a family 
in the Kibbutz or have at least denied it any vital function in the life of its members. 
This view disregards the facts. It stems from the inability of its propounders to 
recognize a different type of modern family life than they are used to. 

(2) In many countries there are institutions which cooperate with the parents in 
the education of their child, from the nursery school age upward, and sometimes cven 
in early child care. The growing trend toward day-care centers in the United States is 
a well-known example. But in the Kibbutz all the parents cooperate with a pro- 
fessional educator from the first days of the infant’s life. The mother’s share is 
different at various ages: it is at its peak during the first year and diminishes there- 
after. The father is a fully fledged partner in the upbringing of the child—from 
infancy onward. From the outset the children live in their children’s house where 
everything is accommodated and arranged according to the child’s needs and capa- 
cities. The children’s house is not regarded as a depository for the children of working 
mothers but as a home. Kibbutz education thus has two emotional and organizational 
centers. Educational content and practical arrangements are of course different at 
different ages. But cooperation of parents with professional educators exists at all 
ages. It is meant as sharing of influence and responsibility; ideally both sides have to 
listen carefully to each other. Needless to say cooperation between human beings 
does not always work. out ideally. Every educational system brings about both 
specific achievements. and specific problems. In Kibbutz education the cooperation 
sought after is much closer and more interwoven than elsewhere. Little space is left 
here for professional distance. Where close cooperation between parents and 
educators exists—the results are excellent. But, especially at the tender age when 
parents are frequently over anxious about their infant’s well being, tensions between 
parents and caregivers may become a pathogenic factor. This is one of the specific 
problems of Kibbutz education which is carefully dealt with in the training of 
caregivers and in the work of the Child Guidance Clinics of the Kibbutz movement. 

(3) A typical situation for the majority of Western families is one where the hus- 
band works outside the home, and the woman is a housewife. It is quite often the hus- 
band who brings stories from his broader world to the family table—and it is the 
wife’s lot to listen to them. All this makes for an impoverishment of family life: 
little shared social content remains in the life of the spouses, except from children 
and narrow family matters. 

_ The situation of the Kibbutz family is different in this respect. Both spouses 
live and work in the same social framework. The intensity and all-embracing 
character of Kibbutz life makes for a great deal of shared interests and concerns of 
both wife and husband. Of course, there are great differences among individual 
Kibbutz families: one family looks at Kibbutz life as bound up with the great social 
and cultural problems of our time; the second lives in the Kibbutz rather as a self- 
contained unit; the third is very active in a specific area of Kibbutz life (rarely the 
same one for husband and wife) such as an agricultural or industrial branch, educa- 
tion or the work of a certain committee; the fourth lives a rather secluded life, 
because neurotic factors do not allow it to actively participate. In reality there are of 
course many more than the four different family types mentioned, The onlooker 
too often forgets that Kibbutz members differ individually just as people outside 
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the Kibbutz do. But the shared content for husband and wife which grows out of the 
life in the Kibbutz influences the life of all the different types and enriches them— 
apart from the self-secluded family. This family really gets the worst of both worlds 
in the Kibbutz. 


CHANGES IN THE STATUS OF THE FAMILY IN THE KIBBUTZ 


The founder generation of the older Kibbutzim lived through a period of 
suspicion of the family. The family was regarded as a remnant of the bourgeouis 
past which had to be discarded. In this general approach the role of the families 
was played down very much. Husbands and wives often felt an obligation not to 
demonstrate their relationship in public; in order to prove their true individual 
independence they had their meals separately in the communal dining-room, and 
did not even sit together at the weekly assembly of the Kibbutz. Tasks of the parents 
in the upbringing of their children were greatly restricted: they were supposed to 
give their child the feeling that it was loved and accepted, but had little say in 
decision making as to the child’s upbringing. 

This extremist outlook in regard to the position of the family was shortlived and 
not shared by all the Kibbutzim, even at the initial stage. (It is reminiscent of certain 
phenomena of negation of the family in Russia in the wake of the 1917 revolution) 
(Timasheff, 1960). This approach could not last long in the Kibbutz. As a voluntary 
social cell which in its very existence is totally dependent on the identification of its 
members with it, the Kibbutz could not for long disregard so vital a human need 
as the desire for family affiliation. It soon became apparent to everyone of the early 
enthusiasts that relations between members, even of a small sized Kibbutz could not 
substitute family ties. When the extreme hardships of the first few years were eased 
and enabled the Kibbutz to alleviate the burden of bad living conditions both in the 
parents’ and children’s houses, the children’s population grew considerably. Other 
ecologic changes for the better also helped the family to play a more conspicuous 
role in Kibbutz life. A proper dwelling with its own garden replaced the ramshackle 
tents and wooden huts which had previously been the home of the family. It pro- 
vided a proper place for the common enjoyment of leisure time for members of the 
family. 

The status of parents in the field of education has also been greatly enhanced. 
Care is taken at the young age group, that mothers meet their children for short 
periods during working hours. Regular consultation with parents is now one of the 
duties of every Kibbutz educator, at all age groups. The Kibbutz family is no longer 
regarded with suspicion, it has a place of honor in the life of the Kibbutz. It is 
understood that stable family life is a cornerstone in the stability of Kibbutz life. 
In the fully developed older Kibbutzim the three-generation family is now the rule— 


as opposed to city life where it is a rare occurrence that grandparents, parents and 


grandchildren live in such proximity. Most of these large families meet regularly, 
at least once a week. Family in the Kibbutz makes itself felt on many occasions, such 
as festivals, weddings and so on. It has become a factor of vital importance 1n a 
to-day life—so much so that bachelors or childless couples may find their lot harder 


to bear in a Kibbutz than in the town. 
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FAMILISTIC TENDENCIES 


While the vital importance of the family has become an established fact in all 
the Kibbutzim, there exists in some of them a more extreme trend which the late 
Yonina Talmon of the Hebrew University first described. She called it “‘familistic 
tendencies”. These are characterized by a deliberate demand to increase the areas 
of decision making of the individual family and by an inclination to ascribe to familial 
wishes and interests first place whenever a clash with communal Kibbutz values 
occurs. These tendencies were originally discerned by Talmon in the introduction 
of private sleeping arrangements for children, i.e. children did not sleep in the 
children’s house, but in the family flat. (There are now 22 Kibbutzim—among 230— 
which have private sleeping arrangements.) Research carried out by Talmon and 
later on by Sheffer (Talmon, 1972; Sheffer, 1969) has proved that this is not merely 
a technical rearrangement, but reflects a change in the value system. There are 
certain inconsistencies in the system: the private sleeping arrangements often do not 
include the infants, as would seem logical from a psychological point of view. ‘This 
indicates that the main motivation of the change is not so much the needs of the 
children as the desire to increase the prerogatives of the family. In Kibbutzim where 
private sleeping arrangements for the children have been introduced, the researchers 
have shown high correlations with other changes: a trend toward greater control 
of the family on its financial behavior; an acknowledgement of the right of a family 
in the Kibbutz to exert an active and overt influence on decisions taken by Kibbutz 
committees or the general assembly on employment or vocational training of one of 
its members. This seems incongruous with the Kibbutz principle of equal educational 
opportunity for all. This practice therefore arouses a feeling of uneasiness and 
uritation in the Kibbutz. Two other phenomena worth mentioning also appeared 
highly correlated with the existence of private sleeping arrangements in a Kibbutz: 
a lessened participation of women in communal activities and also a tendency 
toward rigid sex typing on traditional lines, both concerning adults and children. 

The viability of the Kibbutz is closely linked with its capacity to change according 
to new conditions and tasks facing Israel’s society. Two recent examples of this 
flexibility are the rapid industrialization of Kibbutzim and a steadily growing 
participation of its members in higher education. The essence of familistic tendencies 
is a controversial subject in the Kibbutz movement. Its adherents regard them as 
just another example of the Kibbutz’s adaptability to newly arising needs, the need 
being, in their opinion, a growing desire of Kibbutz members and especially of the 
women to find greater satisfaction in family life. Like Talmon and many people in 
the Kibbutz itself, I do not accept this line of argument. I believe that the familistic 
solution of the woman’s problem has a regressive impact on women’s position in the 
Kibbutz. The familistic solutions put forward are of a different character than the 
gradual changes mentioned above. I regard them as striking at the very root of the 
Kibbut’s social structure, as one of its essential features is a family which is not 
cemented by economic self interest. Pressure of extended family groups may con- 
siderably increase differences in economic resources (stemming mainly from the 
outside) which exist on a small scale even today. Familistic tendencies may in due 
course augment the decision-making capacity of families in economic matters. Such 
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a development could in turn transform the Kibbutz into a different form ofsettlement, 
one which already exists in Israel but so far has not had a wide appeal to young 
people: the so-called Communal Moshav where work is communally organized 
but consumption is private. The equalitarian social structure of the Kibbutz, 
existing within a capitalist society, is not automatically or institutionally safeguarded, 
but requires conscious efforts on the part of its members in order to prevail. The 
whole issue is closely connected with another cardinal achievement of the Kibbutz. 
Both capitalism and the Soviet type of communism use the motive of personal (and 
therefore family) gain as the main incentive for work and economic achievement. 
The Kibbutz has achieved its remarkable economic successes not on this basis of 
private gain. This is one of the outstanding contributions of the Kibbutz to the 
solution of contemporary social problems. It should not be endangered by allowing 
the Kibbutz family to assume a new a separate economic role. 

The solution of these problems depends to a great extent on the second Kibbutz 
generation. Research carried out so far has shown that familistic tendencies in the 
second generation are no stronger than in the founder generation as it is today. 
Another fact points in the same direction. The largest of the three Kibbutz federa- 
tions recently devoted one of its national conventions to the problems of early child 
care. At least 70 per cent of the three-hundred representatives present belonged to 
the second Kibbutz generation. Only nine of them voted in favor of private sleeping 
arrangements for the children. 

Yet, one should not assume that the existing system of social values will auto- 
matically perpetuate itself in the Kibbutz. The Kibbutz is a relatively small cell of 
socialist life inside a larger society with a different social system. Its impact on the 
Kibbutz is great and manifold. And it is a well known fact that it is easier to proclaim 
new values in radical papers than to stick to them in day-to-day reality. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


Short-time observers frequently come out with an erroneous impression. They 
feel that in kibbutz education no real functions are left to the parents; their only 
task being to provide fun. This impression presumably stems from the fact that two 
traditional features of parent-child relations. have disappeared in the Kibbutz: 
children are no longer dependent economically on their parents, and their relationship 
is intermittent, i.e. children live most of the time in their own children’s house and 
therefore contact with their parents is not a day-long process. The absence of eco- 


nomic content in the Kibbutz family confers on the emotional and sexual ties 


between the spouses great significance. In this situation personal relations cannot be 


neglected without harm; reliance on a routine pattern, not cemented by shared 
economic interests, does not provide a sound basis for the family. The same holds 
true for parent-child relations. Parents who are rejecting or negligent cannot rely 


on a warm parent-child relationship as a given fact on the strength of contact 
established at meal times or because the child has to ask them for pocket money and 


is dependent on them for his schooling. These are facts which make Kibbutz parents 
£ only one ‘normal’ family 


less vital a factor in the eyes of an observer who is aware of only one norma 
situation. Negligent Kibbutz parents may find even while their child is still at the 
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nursing school, that they see little of him, because he prefers visits with his peers 
who have warm and accepting parents. Needless to say the absence of economic 
dependence becomes much more significant in adolescence. This means that the 
decision to be taken by the youngster on his vocational career depends neither on 
parental whims and ambitions nor on their economic status. We believe this to be 
one of the important innovations Kibbutz life and education have brought about. 
It leaves little room for authoritarianism by parents and it eases or avoids conflict 
situations, especially during the adolescent strive for independence. Kibbutz parents 
are prepared to devote a great deal of their attention and their time to their children. 
They normally enjoy this new sort of parent-child relation where the father is not 
an authoritarian figure, but an adult friend who uses his experience and wisdom for 
giving advice and guidance to his child. The late Shmuel Golan, the great old man 
of Kibbutz education, once pointed out that the educational situation in the 
Kibbutz may even lead to a reversal of traditional parental roles: as mothers 
frequently work in child care they feel duty bound to be more ‘objective’ and 
educational in their approach to the child, while Kibbutz fathers, not being under 
such obligation, fulfill the expressive functions without qualms. This division may 
not apply to second generation Kibbutz mothers. But it is a striking fact for every 
observer that young Kibbutz fathers are very much involved in their children’s life 
and actively participate in many functions (even at the infant stage) which in the 
traditional division of parental functions are carried out by mothers only. Small 
wonder then that the Child Guidance Clinics of the Kibbutz movement have little 
to deal with overt neglect of children and even less so with cruelty to children. 
What is the role of parents in the ‘intermittent’ relationship as it exists in the 
Kibbutz? During the first year of the infant’s life his mother breast-feeds him as 
long as she physically can. There is never a demand on the part of the Kibbutz to 
shorten this period. The prevalent mores encourage young mothers to continue 
breast-feeding as long as possible. Young fathers participate at this period in bottle- 
feeding and diapering. The parents have the benefit of advice from an experienced 
caregiver (Hebrew, metapelet) who helps to allay fears and problems of the in- 
experienced mother. Gradually the share of the metapelet in working with the 
infant grows and gradually the young mother returns to a regular work-schedule. 
The general pattern* of child care in the Kibbutz emerges during the first year: 
the child spends most of his time with his peers in the children’s house. In the 
afternoon he spends two to three hours with his parents—at their flat, walking 
together in the Kibbutz or in its vicinity, visiting together with other families, etc. 
On the Sabbath children of all ages spend a great deal of time with their parents. 
The working day of Kibbutz members is so organized that as a rule, both parents 
are able to be with their children during these hours. Both children and parents 
reserve these hours for their meeting: no work-tasks or official meetings are allowed; 
distracting visitors are not made welcome, etc. Parents are even hesitant about 
carrying out household chores, as far as they are not enjoyable for the children and 
cannot be shared by them. It is this carefree daily meeting attended by both mother 
* As mentioned above it is only a small minority of Kibbutzim which adhere to private sleeping 


arrangements for the children at their parent’s flat. Therefore we are dealing hi mly with th 
pattern established for the overwhelming majority of Kibbutz children. i... 3 
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and father which is the main basis for the parent-child relations in the Kibbutz. 
A visitor to the Kibbutz at these hours is visually able to absorb the meaning of the 
statement: the Kibbutz is a child-centered community. Readers should at this point 
ask themselves: how does this compare, both quantitatively and qualitatively with 
the arrangements of parent-child contact in the ‘normal’ family situation? 


As a matter of fact, a Kibbutz child, as soon as he starts walking and can get 
around on his own, sees his parents frequently apart from the afternoon hours: he 
sees them while they work. Visits with the parents at their place of work are en- 
couraged from an early age onward—and the child can always be sure of being a 
welcome guest. Adolescents have additional opportunities to get to know their parents 
in various roles. They attend the weekly assembly of the Kibbutz (the age of attend- 
ance varies in different Kibbutzim) and may see their parents participating in the 
civic life of the Kibbutz—or watch them acting in the assembly as members of 
committees, etc. As adolescents are very much aware of what is going on in their 
Kibbutz (including every bit of the current gossip!) it is not an exaggeration to 
claim that Kibbutz children have a good chance to get a realistic view of their 
parents as members of the adult society. The Kibbutz child—and especially the small 
Kibbutz child—grows up in a child-centered community. This community always 
assigns the first concrete building erected to the infants and it creates groups of four 
toddlers with their own caregiver (metapelet)—even though the shortage of man- 
power is a serious problem in every Kibbutz. Toddlers at the age of two roam around 
the Kibbutz on their own, on their way to their parent’s place of work. Both their 
caregivers and they themselves take it for granted that every adult they meet will 
help them when they lose their way or are in straits. Thus they learn basic trust 
in their relation to the adult world. 

The dual centered education of the Kibbutz does not deprive parents of their 
specific socializing functions; but in certain areas they are, so to speak, the junior 
partners. This holds for instance, for habit training in early childhood: parents are 
expected to cooperate, but the main task is carried out by the caregivers (metaplot), 
as the children spend most of their time with them. This division of work seems to be 
to the benefit of the child, as the more professional approach of a metapelet creates 
less tension and stress than the strong emotional involvement of mothers—especially, 
of course, of neurotic parents. Cooperation with the metapelet is made easier for 
the mothers, as they know that the educational approach prevailing in the children’s 
houses is not custodial but child centered*. The parents of school-age children do 
not bear the main responsibility for lessons their children have to prepare—this 
rests with the teacher—but they are expected to cooperate. The same holds for the 
education of adolescents toward Kibbutz values. Previously, when the whole 
Kibbutz had a more monolithic character and the adolescent met the same set of 
values wherever he turned (parents, teachers, young adults) the influence of parents 
in this sphere was less important and less vital. This situation has changed (for 


reasons not to be dealt with in this paper), and the impact of the value orientation 
of parents has greatly increased. Parents—with their variated shades of orientation 


* This has been shown in a recent research by this author on the educational approach of the 


metapelet working with small children (Hebrew). 
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toward Kibbutz ideology and values—have today a deep influence on their 
adolescent children’s value systems. No wonder that the participant observer has 
the impression (not yet explored empirically) that the decision of Kibbutz youngsters 
to stay in the Kibbutz or to leave it is quite substantially influenced by the attitude 
of his parents to Kibbutz life. 


SPHERES OF PARENTAL INFLUENCE 


There are additional phenomena which indicate that the role of Kibbutz 
parents is taking center stage in the child’s development. It is not played in the 
wings and is not comparable to the traditional role of benign grandparents. Kaffman 
(1972) has shown, on the basis of his rich clinical experience with Kibbutz children, 
“that those factors related to disturbed relationships within the Kibbutz family far 
outnumber all other pathogenic elements, both in the frequency of their appearance 
and the severity of their impact” (p. 171). We may assume that problem children 
form a sharply focused reflection of what is going on in the psychic life of the ‘normal’ 
Kibbutz child. Thus we find here a weighty proof of the great impact parent-child 
relations have on the development of the Kibbutz child’s personality. 

Kibbutz parents have apparently far-reaching influence on the direction of the 
interests their children take. A certain fallacy often quite unintentionally creeps 
into the descriptions given by students of the Kibbutz: they are so impressed by the 
difference of the social regime of the Kibbutz from their own society, that they 
forget about the great individual differences existing among Kibbutz members. But 
of course, these differences do exist and are strongly felt in the interest patterns 
as well. One pair of parents may be interested mainly in the general economic 
problems of the Kibbutz; another in an agricultural branch of the Kibbutz; a third 
in social problems; a fourth in problems of education; a fifth in politics; a sixth in 
cultural activities, and so on. These different interests of the parents shape to a 
large extent the conversations they have between themselves and with their children. 
The same could be said about differences in life style. A practical example: twelve 
of the veteran families in my Kibbutz had a room added to their flat—at the same 
time and with the same space allotted. Interestingly enough there were hardly two 
of these rooms which served the same purpose. One family used the room as a study, 
the other as a bedroom, the third as a workshop, the fourth as a dining room for the 
family meetings, the fifth as an exhibition room for artistic and archeological 
collections, and so on. Equality in living conditions is not identical with personal 
uniformity! The personal interests of the parents, the cultural atmosphere of their 
home and the main foci of conversation at the family encounters have a powerful 
influence on the interests of their children—in the Kibbutz as well as outside it. 

tt would be erroneous to assume that the approach of Kibbutz children to their 
social environment is shaped only at the children’s house where they spend most of 
nae time. Small children spontaneously absorb the social approach of their parents 
during their afternoon meetings with them. The “social style” of Kibbutz parents 
is quite varied: some want to have the child only for themselves; therefore they are 
not happy when the small child invites a friend to his room or goes to visit him— 


some may even voice their resentment. Some parents prefer to stay in their flat or to 
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keep to themselves while sitting on a lawn, although other families are present. 
Others take for granted an easy going course of interaction between all the adults 
and children present on the lawn. The same holds for the frequent afternoon walks 
of parents and children in the Kibbutz. The inquisitiveness of small children 
concerning every new person, machine or building in the Kibbutz is responded to 
differently by different parents, and their way of responding to the other adults 
they meet leaves its mark on the budding approach of the small child to his social 
environment. These small facts of day-to-day life are quite obvious to the participant 
observer, but difficult to discern for the occasional visitor. Therefore he is inclined 
to accept stereotypes such as “the abolition of parental influence in the Kibbutz” 
at their face value. 

Parents are individually different—therefore they react differently to the specific 
educational situation in the Kibbutz. In our description we have mentioned so far 
mainly the advantages in parent-child relations, such as the absence of cruelty to 
children and the rarity of authoritarianism or overt neglect. Needless to say, the 
specific educational situation of parents in the Kibbutz also creates its specific 
problems and difficulties. Insecure parents quite frequently resent the fact that their 
relation with their children is not cemented by the massive fact of economic depend- 
ence. They may also feel themselves threatened by the need to cooperate closely with 
a caregiver. The overt expressions of these underlying fears are manifold. They 
range from an attempt at rationalization by theoretical criticism of Kibbutz educa- 
tion, to frequent clashes with the educational personnel; from an attempt to keep 
up their authority by fencing-in their family unit, to an abdication of their parental 
duty in fact. Neurotic parents may rationalize this abdication on ‘ideological’ 
grounds: isn’t this the role Kibbutz education demands from them? Small wonder 
that in this situation overprotection and overindulgence of parents seem to be 
their most frequent educational fault; they feel that avoiding any conflict with their 
child is the safest way of assuring his loyalty and love for them. 

Out of awareness of these problems Kibbutz education has created its own ways 
of dealing with them. The ratio of adult-educator and children cared for is very 
high, i.e. groups of children at all ages are small. This makes for more individual 
care for the children and also makes the educator more easily available for the 
parent, thus helping to avoid feclings of alienation. On the other hand, the Kibbutz 
movement, with its comparatively small population has built up a high ranking 
system of mental health services of its own. This is a vital necessity for the Kibbutz. 
As a voluntary community, devoid of any means of coercion, the very pre-conditions 
for its existence is identification of its members with the Kibbutz—as opposed to 


feelings of alienation. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS IN ADOLESCENCE 


There are two main built-in factors in the socialization process which make for 


smooth parent-child relations in the Kibbutz, even during adolescence: the absence 
of economic dependence and the existence of significant socializing agents other than 
the parents. Earlier in this paper we have described the special role the caregiver 
fulfills in early child care. On the other hand, the influence of the peer group on the 
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growing child is great in the Kibbutz, because it originates at nursery school age and 
lasts, more or less in the same composition, up to the age of eighteen. The peer 
group comprises both task and leisure time. Thus the children’s own house and 
organization forms for every age group an influential focus of socialization. This is 
of great psycho-hygienic importance in cases where the parental influence is affected 
by such facts as illness, neurosis of the parents, divorce, early death of one of the 
parents—and these factors exist in the Kibbutz as anywhere else. There are few 
problems and conflicts of the individual which do not occur in the Kibbutz as well; 
but the different social system often provides alleviations and remedies which are not 
available in the traditional family situation. 

What then are the specific and differentiating features of parent-child relations 
in the Kibbutz, best visible at adolescence? Rabin (1965) tried to answer this ques- 
tion, applying projective tests in a sample of 30 seventeen-year-olds in the Kibbutz 
and 25 non-Kibbutz adolescents. The main results of his comparison were: in the 
Kibbutz there was “less concern with members of the family in fantasy and less 
struggle and ambivalence in the interaction between members of the family” 
(p. 164). Or, in another formulation: “Kibbutz adolescents are less intensely in- 
volved affectively with members of their family and evidence less conflict with them 
than do non-Kibbutz adolescents” (p. 179). In 1957 the present author made a 
study of adolescent girls in the Kibbutz (Gerson, 1968) which included a chapter 
on the relations between adolescent girls and their parents. The sample included 
338 Kibbutz-born girls, 128 girls from the Moshay* and 251 urban girls (matched 
in social background). The girls were asked in a classroom situation to answer a 
questionaire which included questions concerning the girls’ opinions on: 

the division of labor between father and mother in the household ; 

the influence of father’s and mother’s opinion on her own; 

her readiness to talk to her mother on personal problems; 

her emotional reaction to her mother’s last pregnancy. 


Three age groups were differentiated: the age of 14, 15-16, 17-18. For lack of space 
detailed results cannot be included here. Suffice it to mention that in their replies 
to the last question Kibbutz girls indicated less ambivalent attitudes than Moshav 
or urban girls, and that the influence of opinions held by mothers was much stronger 
in the Moshav than in other parts of the sample. Yet the most interesting results in 
our context were entailed in replies to the question concerning the readiness to talk 
to the mother on personal problems. Sixty-nine per cent of the Moshav girls and 
52 per cent of the town girls answered in the affirmative, while only 38 per cent of 
the Kibbutz girls gave a positive answer. Yet in the replies of the Kibbutz girls, 
a category which was not provided for in the questionaire made its appearance. 
They stressed very much how friendly and unauthoritative the relations with their 
mothers were and emphasized that they could talk about personal questions to their 
mothers; but 17 per cent (in addition to the 38 per cent mentioned above) said they 
could talk with their mothers about matters personal, but not intimate such as love and 
friendship. Another interesting fact: in the Moshav replies the positive answer 
(readiness to talk to mother on personal questions) was in steady decline from the 


* A small-holder cooperative settlement. 
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14-year-olds to the 18-year-olds, while the opposite picture of development in the 
three age groups investigated emerged in the Kibbutz. Summarizing, we interpret 
our results as an indication that parent-child relations in the Kibbutz are positive 
and significant, but there is less emotional dependence and hot-house temperature 
in them than in the traditional family situation. We believe that two main factors in 
Kibbutz education bring about this result: the absence of economic dependence 
and the greater diffusion of object relations at the tender age. 


SUMMARY 


This paper outlines three principle features of the Kibbutz family which 
differentiate it from other patterns of modern family life. Changes in the status of 
the family during the historic development of the Kibbutz are described; they led 
to an evaluation of the family as a cornerstone of the Kibbutz. Recently, familistic 
tendencies, demanding greater power of decision-making for the family, have evolved; 
their role in the future growth of the Kibbutz is discussed. Spheres of parental 
influence are characterized, as are parent-child relations, with special emphasis 
on the causes for their relative smoothness during adolescence. 
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Ir psycuotocy is the study of the mind, psychological treatment (psychotherapy) 
must encompass all those methods of healing which rely on the alteration of be- 
haviour by non-physical means. By convention those who carry out such treatment 
are called psychiatrists if they have a medical qualification, and by law, only medical 
doctors have the right to prescribe medication and use other potentially harmful 
physical methods of treatment such as electro-convulsive therapy. Psychiatrists 
(or medical psychologists) can therefore use physical as well as non-physical methods 
of treatment, whereas psychologists are broadly speaking barred from using physical 
methods. 

Amongst both psychiatrists and psychologists there exist those whose theoretical 
framework rests on assumptions about unconscious processes. The main forces acting 
upon such child analysts and analytive psychologists have been the writings and 
personal influence of Anna Freud, Melanie Klein and C. G. Jung. For many 
years the main therapeutic philosophy underlying treatment in child guidance 
clinics was psychoanalytic, but more recently other approaches have come to the 
fore. Behaviour modification, conjoint family therapy, and drug medication are all 
much more widely used. The increasing number of ways of tackling children’s 
psychological difficulties offers promise for more effective therapy in the future. 
but there are problems in combining the positive aspects of traditional methods with 
other more recent contributions to therapy. The present paper aims to consider some 
of these problems and to suggest certain solutions. f 

I shall be saying something therefore about a variety of approaches, spending 
some time on the drawbacks of an exclusively psychoanalytically orientated approach 
to psychotherapy. I shall put forward in outline, an approach which combines ele- 
ments of a number of theoretical frameworks and give some examples. Finally, I will 
make some comments on the provision and training of child psychotherapists. 

Before coming to treatment a brief word about diagnosis. It is perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciated how the therapeutic approach provided in any setting 
determines the type of diagnostic procedure. The story obtained by a behaviour 
therapist from a particular family will be quite different from that obtained by a 
psychoanalyst. Two diagnosticians will be dealing with the same family, with the 
same events occurring in it, but a quite different account would be obtained. It 
would seem important that if the type of treatment to be offered varies, the diag- 
nostic approach should be flexible. It is important that the style of diagnosis does 

*Paper delivered at the meeting of the Association for Child Psychology and Psychiatry in London 
on 10 May, 1972. 
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not close any therapeutic doors. It is also important that it does not alienate the 
family (parents or child) so that they do not wish to take up any offer of help that 
may be made. To achieve this, it is necessary for the diagnostic individual or team, 
to convey some degree of understanding of the family’s problem to them. 

Of course after diagnosis, a number of children seen will be found not to need 
treatment or to be likely to benefit from it. Of these who do need psychological 
(non-physical) treatment, it is likely that some will benefit from individual psycho- 
therapy, so that they can understand their own conflicts, which may be partly or 
wholly unconscious. With others, group psychotherapy may help foster social 
learning. In situations where communication within the family has become distorted 
or blocked, a conjoint family approach may facilitate communication and encourage 
personal growth within the family setting. Where faulty behaviour patterns exist or 
appropriate behaviour has never been learnt, some form of behaviour modification 
may be necessary. 

Some families and children will need a combination of these, and some of course, 
will require other measures taken, such as drug therapy or special schooling. But the 
backbone of what the clinic provides is likely to be some form of psychological 
(non-physical) method of treatment. 

All will need treatment by people who are prepared to attempt to co-operate in 
evaluation of the effectiveness of what they do. And all these therapists will require 
a knowledge of inter-personal behaviour, some degree of self-knowledge, and an 
understanding of normal child development, both in terms of mental mechanisms 
and in terms of learning processes. These seem minimum requirements. 

What I have said thus far is I believe acceptable to some, perhaps the majority 
of those working in the child guidance field and in departments of psychological 
medicine in hospitals, in departments of child and family psychiatry, etc. It is, I am 
ee not acceptable to all those working in the child psychiatry and psychotherapy 

elds. 

Freud (1905) in an essay on psychotherapy wrote: “There are many ways and means 
of practising psychotherapy. All that lead to recovery are good. . .” 

This is not the moment, and I am not appropriately qualified, to distinguish 
between the various schools of child psychoanalysis. It might however be appropriate 
to make a few general comments, firstly about the very considerable benefits which 
psychoanalysis has brought to the field of child psychiatry, and then to consider how 
these benefits might be consolidated and integrated into the rest of what now 
constitutes child and family therapy. In summary, my thesis is that child psychiatry 
owes a considerable debt to psychoanalysis, but that that debt has now been repaid 
and psychiatry is now running up a credit account which psychoanalysis shows no 
prospect of repaying. 

It is sometimes insufficiently recognised by those working in the field that psycho- 
analysis was responsible for bringing attempts to understand behaviour back into the 
field of mental disorder. Previously, arid descriptive accounts of abnormal behaviour 
with little or no attempt to understand the meaning of that behaviour were all that 
psychiatry had to offer. Jung (1969) in his autobiography, published late in life, 
vividly recalled his reactions to this disappointing situation when he first went to what 
was probably the finest mental hospital in Europe at that time. Further, psycho- 
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analysis gave hope for effective treatment by psychological means. Indeed, during 
this century until the advent of post war drug therapy it is true to say that almost the 
only systematic attempts to alter behaviour came from psychoanalysis. Of psycho- 
analysis as a contribution to the philosophical understanding of the human mind, 
and ofits pervasive cultural influence, I shall not speak—it is perhaps sufficient at this 
point I should pay genuine tribute to the advances in our understanding of problem 
behaviour which are entailed in the early descriptions of mental mechanisms and 
the workings of the unconscious mind. 

It would be wrong, as is apparent from Ellenberg’s illuminating historical 
account (1970) of the development of dynamic psychiatry, to overplay the revo- 
lutionary nature of Freud’s work, but there can be no doubt of the impetus given by 
that work to attempts to understand more completely the darker side of human 
behaviour. 

But, (and it is a big but), it would seem that certain less helpful attitudes have 
drifted in on the tide of psychoanalysis. It would not be fair to suggest that wherever 
psychoanalysis exists, they exist, but they are prevalent enough to warrant comment. 
I would put forward four such unhelpful attitudes for consideration: 

(1) The idea that psychoanalysis or psychoanalytically orientated therapy 
is the only form of treatment likely to be of value. There are clinics where the 
use of the word “therapy” is equated with this type of treatment and no other. 
When I have heard the word “therapy” used in this way I have been tempted 
to ask (indeed I have asked) whether the user meant drug therapy or electro- 
convulsive therapy. Logically it might have done, and in any case surely the 
assumption that psychoanalytically orientated treatment is the only type to 
be graced with the name of therapy is narrow and therefore reprehensible. 

(2) The notion that the use of other forms of treatment precludes any at- 
tempt to understand the meaning of behaviour. Thus Lush (1971) has com- 
mented on the use of operant conditioning in autism: “the convenient, if limited 
results, seem to be achieved only at some cost. The cost ts the loss of possibility of under- 
standing the meaning of the symptom and the child’s psychopathology.” One might just 
as well say the cost of eating breakfast is to have no room for dinner. You 
must be on a pretty strict diet for that to be true. 

(3) The idea that given time, all behaviour can be understood in terms ofa 
psychoanalytic model. This assumption seems to lack humility. It also leads 
to far fetched explanations which stretch credulity and do no service to the 
cause of psychological understanding. We must be strong enough to say at 
times “We do not know”. “We do not understand”. “We can not explain 
this behaviour in terms of this particular model”. “We need another one”. 
Let me give you an example of what I mean. Michael Fordham, is a distin- 
guished English Jungian analyst. His influence has been an important one 


and will grow, for the newest recruit to the training grounds of analytic 


hild psychoth is the Society of Analytical Psychology of which he is a 
AE e CHAME A ¥ 4 in Child Analysis. This 


former Chairman and now Director of training i à 

course will start taking students this year. In 1963 he described what he 
regarded as a crucial phase in his treatment of an encopretic child, Alan. 
“Fyrom this and various other indications it seemed clear that Alan’s omnipotent de- 
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fences, which had become very prominent, were defences against his ambivalent passive 
wishes. When this became clear to me, I made this interpretation: his anus sometimes 
felt that it wanted his father’s penis in it, just as he sometimes wanted mine also. But 
he feared that if it got inside it would turn bad and damage his, like the faeces which 
were often like animal penises and that was why he expelled them (he suffered from 
encopresis). This inaugurated the analysis of his reversed oedipal, fantasies and feelings, 
including those about a good internal breast. Father’s penis and mine too became good 
and when I was able to interpret this in relation to the good loving intercourse that 
his parents enjoyed and that he wanted to enjoy with me he was delighted, lay on his 
back on the floor and asked me to ‘say that again about the jimmy’ (penis).” 
The reason for Alan’s request for the interpretation to be repeated may cause 
puzzlement. Here is Dr. Fordham’s explanation: 
“In this he showed me how my words had become phallic. Saying it again meant that 
they represented my good ‘jimmy’ that he wanted to enjoy down below in his anus and 
that the words would create the feelings that he wanted to experience.” 
Now Dr. Fordham’s explanation clearly makes sense to him, and he was 
under the (possibly correct) impression that it made sense to Alan. However 
it must be accepted that, to many more sceptical ears, the explanation 
sounds implausible and far-fetched. The quotation is taken out of context, 
but an examination of the rest of-his paper does not in my view bring it 
within the range of ordinary experience. Of course, the argument will be 
put forward that the paper itself can only be considered within the context 
of the whole of the theory of analytic psychology, and from there it is only a 
short step to the proposal that it is impossible for anyone without personal 
experience of analytic psychology to comment usefully on explanations of 
this type. Private languages have their place, but surely when treatment 
resources are limited, and analytic psychologists expect some of these re- 
sources to be made available to them, the onus is on them to make their 
explanations more generally comprehensible. My purpose in selecting this 
passage for quotation is to show the degree of departure from everyday 
experience which is involved in some analytic assumptions and to question 
whether a useful theory has not been strained beyond its limits. 

(4) I stated earlier that it seemed to me that treatment should only be car- 
ried out by those prepared to evaluate the effectiveness of what they do or, at 
any rate, to co-operate in attempts to evaluate effectiveness. Now psycho- 
therapy of a type designed to alter underlying motivation and to achieve 
insight, is by its nature more difficult to evaluate than psychotherapy aimed 
directly at the alteration of symptoms. But the difference in difficulty is a 
quantitative and not a qualitative one. Evidence for change must come from 
from some sort of behaviour, even if it is limited to the verbal responses of 
the patient saying that he feels better or worse. 

The attitudes of psychoanalyticaly orientated psychotherapists towards 
evaluation have probably changed for the better over the years. However, 
Freud apparently believed such evaluation to be impossible and this belief 
still exists in the minds of prominent psychoanalysts. Quite recently Meltzer 
(1969) in a paper entitled with deceptive promise “The relation of aims to 
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methodology in the treatment of children’? has written with alarming frankness: 

“I seem to have decided that goals have no place in the treatment of children, only aims. 
But aims seem to turn out to be identical with one’s interests and desires or, in other 
words, one’s should be willing to continue in treatment as long as it holds one’s interests 
and fulfills one professional desires. And methodology turns out to mean anything that 
will pass muster with one’s internal objects . . . 

What sort of a field are we working in then, where people must follow their own 
interests and desires and adhere to their own methods and techniques. Clearly a field 
of maximum individual responsibility and minimum demonstrability of results. In the 
face of this minimum demonstrability we are all left fingers crossed hoping that at 
least something like natural selection and the statistic of the generations will give the 
answer to the historian of who was right and who was wrong, what worked and what 
did not. In the meantime, it does not really matter, for no one knows ; we all only think 
and work.” 

I have spent time criticising what seem to me some of the unhelpful attitudes 
which have drifted in with psychoanalysis, and analytic psychology. None of these 
seem necessary accretions to the practice of psychoanalytically orientated psycho- 
therapy. Nor are these unhelpful attitudes limited to those practicising psychoanalysis 
—they exist in relation to other forms of psychotherapy. 

Many learning theorists do ridicule the notion that the understanding of the 
meaning of behaviour can facilitate its modification. Even some of its more reason- 
able advocates arrive at the acceptance of meaning as helpful with difficulty. Albert 
Bandura in a work published in 1971 and authoritatively described as likely to be the 
standard text on behaviour modification for the next ten years, devotes a long 
chapter to this problem and concludes: 

“The over all evidence would seem to indicate that learning can take place without aware- 
ness, albeit at a slow rate, but that symbolic representation of response—reinforcement con- 
tingencies (i.e. understanding the meaning of a situation in relation to its possibilities for 
gratification) can markedly accelerate appropriate responses. The validity of this view which 
assumes a reciprocal interaction between awareness and performance gains, seems even more 
probable when one realises the limitations of paradigms of verbal conditioning for elucidating the 
role of symbolic activities in behaviour change processes”? (p: 577). 

Rigidity of approach is not confined to psychoanalysts. Only recently a behaviour 
therapist in my Department informed me that the pants of an encopretic child 
would have to be examined every hour. Why every hour? Why not every five- 
minutes or every three hours? No, it had to be every hour—that was behaviour 
therapy. z 

Surely the families that we see need us to use a combination of models—medical, 
family relationships, behaviourist, psychoanalytic—in a flexible way, which can be 
made meaningful to them. Lest it be thought that this involves a diffusion of effort 
and blurring of concepts, let me give some concrete examples of what I mean. 

A boy of eleven out of school for reasons of anxiety for seven months, had his 
symptoms (school phobia) treated by a form of implosion (forcible return to the 
feared situation without attempt at graded relief of anxiety). During and following 
his return to school the parents and boy were seen at regular intervals and the 
mother’s previously unconscious frustration at her inability to assert herself in the 
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family scene, were uncovered. One therapist co-ordinated the successful attempt to 
get the boy back to school and conducted the family interviews. 

A four year old deprived boy with severely aggressive behaviour, biting and 
kicking, together with np recognisable language and an incapacity to form relation- 
ships was admitted to our Day Centre under the care of Dr. Bentovim. His aggressive 
behaviour severely limited his accessibility and this responded to some degree to a 
“time-out”? procedure. Subsequently he developed a relationship with the Day 
Centre worker assigned to him in which he was able to express his feelings about the 
maternal deprivation to which he had been subjected. The worker was able to 
understand these feelings and to convey her understanding to him. Subsequently, his 
social relationships improved and he developed expressive language to a degree 
which had previously seemed unlikely. 

The common underlying factor in these cases is an attempt to alter behaviour 
whilst not losing sight of the meaning of that behaviour to parents and child. Marks 
and Gelder (1966) have written of the numerous theoretical meeting points between 
behaviour therapy and psychoanalysis. They were writing primarily in relation to 
adults, but their work has relevance in the children’s field. They were also writing 
primarily of Freudian psychoanalytic concepts, but in fact there are certainly also 
aspects of Kleinian psychology which would lend themselves to examination from 
this point of view. It may, for example, be easier to find effective positive reinforce- 
ment for a child once the nature of his unconscious fantasies have been understood. 
A child might well fail to respond to contingent reinforcement with food in situations 
where his unconscious mind equated eating with the intake of poisonous or harmful 
material. 

There is no evidence that any of our treatments are dramatically helpful—surely 
we must look to the elements in each approach which seem most useful, and combine 
them to meet the needs of our patients. A combined approach to child psychotherapy 
can be meaningful to therapists, patients and parents. Of course, it needs evaluation 
and it may need testing against more rigidly applied psychoanalytic or learning 
theory techniques. 

The question then arises—who is to practice such combined psychotherapy, for 
certainly in this country we are training no one who could undertake this work. The 
approach I have put forward would require a considerable amount of re-thinking 
about the organisation, practice and training of child therapy. 

This re-thinking is, in any case, long overdue and most of what I have to say 
about this subject may be pertinent even if the combined therapeutic approach I 
have suggested is unhelpful. The number of non-medical child therapists at present 
practising in this country is small, and outside London the numbers are trivial. 
The training offered in the analytic schools of child psychotherapy is a narrow one, 
just how narrow I had not realised until I recently looked at the syllabus of the 
courses. Most child psychotherapy in clinics and hospital departments is probably 
conducted by psychiatrists, many of whom have had little specific training or even 
supervision in child therapy at all. The accepted role of the psychologist in child 
therapy is limited to a small number of centres where behaviour modification is 
undertaken. In a number of clinics, the psychologist probably extends his role in 

educational counselling to a wider context. But this is not generally so, and indeed 
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the general dissatisfaction of the clinical psychologist at least with his role in hospital 
practice has recently been well documented (Kear-Colwell, 1972). 

The provision of psychotherapy is inadequate. If, as I have indicated, it seems 
likely that psychotherapy or psychological methods of treatment are likely to repre- 
sent the major forms of therapy we have to offer, who is to do it? 

It is at this point that I should like to lend support to those clinical psychologists 
who have staked a claim to be therapists as well as testers, to be healers as well as 
diagnosticians. Bannister (1969) has put the case as well as anyone and I shall quote 
from the arguments he has put forward, and add one or two of my own. Briefly, 
he suggests that psychologists have fought shy of psychotherapy because they regard 
it as unscientific. They have restricted their activities to behaviour therapy 
because it derives from a generally fairly acceptable psychological theory, but as 
Bannister suggests, it is logically untenable to restrict psychologists’ efforts in therapy 
to one particular form of treatment. Bannister sees positive advantages in the 
psychologist’s involvement in therapy. The psychologist would enlarge his pers- 
pective by what he calls a “forced recognition of the capacity of people to interpret 
and re-interpret themselves and their situation”. He would be able to take more 
seriously the business of prediction, and would be encouraged to adapt his tests 
and other techniques to achieve greater validity in treatment terms. He would be 
likely to overcome the limitations imposed by a purely “medical”? model. 

There are additional arguments which could be put in support of Bannister’s 
thesis. In terms of development it can not be said that those professional disciplines 
which have limited themselves to the therapeutic aspects of their work have been very 
successful in establishing themselves. Speech therapists, physiotherapists, remedial 
teachers—all these groups are now busy re-defining their role and putting more 
emphasis on diagnosis. Finally, if the person who has the scarce therapeutic resource 
is put in touch with the total community need for that resources (and this can only 
happen when he spends some time on diagnosis) then it is more likely that the re- 
source will go where it is most needed. It has been suggested that psychoanalysis, as 
practised in the United States, resulted over decades in the neglect of the major 


issue in mental health in that country—the frustration of the poor and disadvantaged 


sections of the community. Surely this would be less likely to occur when anyone 
also found himself looking every week 


thinking of doing five times a week therapy ; 
at a few referral letters from family doctors and others and working out what he was 
going to do about it. This is not an argument against five times a week therapy, but 
a suggestion that those who do it should frequently bè confronted with the reality 


of those they are not treating. an 

How should psychologists be trained to do therapy? Here the answer must lie in 
the development of suitable courses within universities and post-graduate institutes. 
Such post-graduate courses would involve instruction in a variety of techniques, 
including at least insight therapy and therapy derived from learning theory and there 
would be emphasis on the importance of family relationships. Tn their practical 
work they would learn how to work with and alongside social workers and doctors. 
The student would be taught to observe and evaluate critically the effects of his 
own intervention. It would not, I think, be possible for individual clinical depart- 


ments to develop their own training as their resources are unlikely to be up to it. 
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In the meantime, all that can be done in this direction by those who feel this way, is 
to do what we are attempting in the Department in which I work. Here non-medical 
analytic psychotherapists work side by side with behaviour therapists, and, hope- 
fully, a certain amount of two way learning and teaching goes on. 

The latter part of this paper has dealt mainly with the training of child psycho- 
therapists. Psychotherapeutic techniques are of course important also to others work- 
ing with children and their families. The need for a broader training in the under- 
standing of relationships for social workers must now be obyious, and the need for 
training in psychotherapy for the medically qualified psychiatrist, is no less necessary. 

Nor is it suggested that child psychiatrists should abdicate their responsibilities for 
the diagnosis and treatment of disturbed children. I am suggesting that, if a strong 
group of clinical psychologists emerge capable of diagnosis and treatment, child 
psychiatrists should welcome this development. It might well enable them to con- 
centrate more effectively on psychological problems which a background of medical 
knowledge would illuminate, thus leading to more effective therapy. 


SUMMARY 


The introduction into child psychiatry of new methods of treatment, especially 
behaviour modification, drug medication and conjoint family therapy, calls for a 
re-appraisal of traditional methods. Psychotherapy based on a psychoanalytic 
theoretical framework needs to be carefully combined with other approaches so 
that the needs of individual children and their families can be met. Some examples 
of such combined therapy, which itself needs careful evaluation, are given. At the 
present time no appropriate training is available in the United Kingdom for psycho- 
therapists (medical or non-medical) who wish to gain expertise in a variety of 
approaches. It is suggested that this is an area which clinical psychologists, who up 
till recently have broadly contented themselves with a diagnostic role, might well 
wish to develop as part of their own professional discipline. 
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Annual Progress in Child Psychiatry and Child Development. Eds, SreLLa Cress and 
ALEXANDER Tuomas. Brunner/Mazel, New York, Butterworths, London, 1972, pp. xii + 742. 
$15.00. 


THE FIRST volume in this series appeared in 1968 with the aim of collecting annually in one book, 
articles published in English in professional journals which “might be of most value to workers in 
this field both for immediate information and long-term reference”. In their introduction the Editors 
were frank about the difficulties in selection from such a wide field admitting that personal preference 
could not be avoided however objective their criteria might be in choosing articles for their intrinsic 
merit. They have from the outset asked the advice of leading authorities in specialized fields of work 
and research in order that the overall choice of articles should reflect a broad range of studies includ- 
ing “original work . . . and review articles which present a systematic account of current knowledge 
in a particular area”. 

The apprearance of the fifth volume gives the reviewer a chance to appraise the series to date, 
to see if the Editors have realised their aims and what the trends in selection have been over the 
years, Such trends must reflect not only the changing focus of clinical interest and research during 
this time but also editorial efforts to maintain a balance between topics from volume to volume. It 
should be said at the outset that the first and subsequent issues have all had uniformly positive 
reviews in different journals. 

Tt could be argued that the research worker and clinician with a special interest in a particular 
field of work quite naturally keeps up with the literature even though this is an increasingly difficult 
task. For them at least, a collection of this kind might well be relatively out of date by the time it 
appears. However, the breadth of coverage makes it likely that they will come across something 
fresh and possibly stimulating in a field of work adjacent to their own. There are many, some would 
say far too many, books of “collected papers” or “‘selected readings” published recently, where the 
contents are so idiosyncratic and out of date as to be valueless. Drs. Chess and Thomas and their 
publishers are to be congratulated on maintaining their time-table so that articles published in 
1971 do appear in the volume for 1972 which in turn reached Great Britain early in 1973. As planned, 
all articles are published complete, unlike some other collections, thus avoiding the time and irrita- 
tion involved in looking up the original of an abstract or partly rewritten paper only to find that 
the basic data does not necessarily tie up with the conclusions in the shortened version. 

Over the years certain topics have remained constant in each volume for there has always been 
a section on infancy studies while child development is broadly covered whether it be mother-child 
interaction, learning processes, language development or socialization, and the papers are more 
often “hard” than “soft”. In the reviewer’s opinion this material is particularly useful and appro- 
priate for the busy clinician and child psychiatrist in training. The literature on child development 
is vast, often recondite and reflects different theoretical approaches. It requires the experience of 
Editors who are themselves researchers, clinicians and teachers to choose articles of value. Some of 
these inevitably reflect the concern in the United States with disadvantaged children, social pathology 
in the ghetto and elsewhere, and povery and malnutrition but there are lessons to be learnt, in ad- 
vance one hopes, by professionals in Great Britain. By the same token the number of articles from 
this country included in the series have steadily decreased. This may reflect the disparity in the 
amount and quality of work done and published but perhaps the Editors have not cast their net 
wide enough as yet. aes 

Looking over the five volumes one is struck by certain trends. The two papers on paediatrics 
and child behaviour in the first volume gave promise of more to come which was not fulfilled, for 
it is only in the fifth volume that a section on reactions to physical illness appears although there 
had been occasional articles on malnutrition and central nervous function, “failure to thrive”, 
and child:neglect in intervening years. One would have hoped for more collaborative papers between 
paediatricians and psychiatrists perhaps on the teaching of child development and on training 
generally. A section on childhood psychosis appeared in the first three books, was omitted in volume 
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four and there is a new section on autism and childhood schizophrenia in the latest volume. Is this 
belated recognition that Early Childhood Autism is a separate clinical syndrome? Perhaps the most 
striking change is in the section on mental retardation and that on treatment. The earlier papers 
on the diagnosis and psychopathology of mental retardation have been steadily replaced by articles 
on parent counselling and reinforcement therapy. Articles on treatment generally were few and 
far between in the first four volumes, mainly drug studies. There are nine articles in the 1972 volume 
covering drugs, brief psychotherapy, behavioural methods, community approaches and new depar- 
tures in work with the families of severely disturbed and blind children. A new section on delivery 
of services reflects another current preoccupation in the United States. 

There is much to write about in the current volume but detailed comment on all articles is 
impossible. A provocative study by Brackbill demonstrates the pacifying effect of swaddling on 
activity levels in infants, on crying and in increasing the amount of quiet sleep. The author argues 
that the finding has practical consequences for nurses and mothers who care for premature infants 
and may avert some cases of battering. Allen, Pollin and Hoffer’s intrapair comparison study of 
monozygotic twins shows the influence of “constitutional” differences and major neonatal illness 
on family relationships, parental handling and later personality traits. A good clinical study by 
Zelson et al. on neonatal narcotic addiction shows a clear connection between maternal addiction 
and withdrawal signs in the infant. There is an alarming increase in the number of drug addicted 
mothers who are also younger, each year. Michael Rutter’s masterly review of normal psychosexual 
development is critical of many hallowed notions and brings together data from many sources, 
biological, social, psychological, psychosexual, and casts doubts of the validity of the so-called “lat- 
ency” period in psychosexual development. 

Cole and Bruner argue cogently that if competence is to be inferred from performance in psycho- 
logical tests one must ask about the significance of the experimental situation to the expression of 
competence as it may have no relation at all to the individual’s capacity to cope competently within 
his own milieu. The added variable of the influence of a tester’s or examiner’s style on the W.I.S.C. 
scores of Puerto Rican children is shown in an elegant study by Thomas, Hertzig et al. The examiner's 
ability to initiate and sustain interest in cognitive tasks, to encourage working in the face of refusal 
and to stimulate verbalization all affected test performance and social class differences were also 
demonstrated to some extent. This study will certainly help many clinicians to understand why 
their own estimates are often so widely different from their psychologist colleagues’ test results and 
confirm their sneaking suspicion that potential is sometimes under-estimated. 

"The section on the hyperactive child is a good account of the state of play in this fertile, if humid 
area, Barbara Fish citicizes the myth of “one child one drug”, that hyperactivity automatically 
means stimulant drugs. She argues that hyperkinesis can occur in many different behaviour dis- 
orders which need diagnosis before the appropriate treatment can be given. This may include no 
medication in some cases. She is critical of the confusion when “hyperactive disorder” is used inter- 
changeably with “minimal brain dysfunction”, the latter being a C.N.S. disorder which cuts across 
diagnoses. Kenny et al. studied 100 children presenting with “hyperactivity” at an interdisciplinary 
assessment clinic in a paediatric department. Hyperactivity was not defined but independent global 
judgements were made by professional staff with an apparently high level of inter-judge agreement. 
A majority of the children were not considered hyperactive and the authors comment that this 
may reflect situational factors, i.e. classroom hyperactivity may be modified in a one-one-situation. 
A poor correlation between neurological examination EEG findings and final diagnosis is taken by 
the authors to mean that decisions on treatment should be made on the behavioural evidence of 
hyperactivity which can occur in different conditions, e.g. neurological dysfunction, emotional 
disorders and intellectual subnormality. They conclude that the medical model has at best a minimal 
role to play in the evaluation of hyperactivity in spite of the important role of drugs in the treatment 
of some children. A five-year follow-up study of hyperactive children by Weiss et al. found that 
although the hyperactivity had diminished other handicaps persisted, such as disorders of attention 
and concentration, chronic and severe under-achievement at school and severe individual psycho- 
pathology such as emotional immaturity, poor self-image and antisocial behaviour. 

In previous volumes, the sections on clinical psychiatry and treatment have often not matched 
those in child development in terms of scientific rigour and experimental design. The clinical studies 

in the present volume do very little if anything to alter the balance, There are too many papers in 
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which clinical impressions from a small number of selected cases seen in a particular clinical setting 
are woven into general statements about a complex clinical problem. The paper by Bemparad et al. 
on characteristics of encopretic patients and families describes seventeen patients from a clinic 
serving dependents of Air Force personnel, surely a very atypical group of families on which to 
conclude that the symptom seemed to occur in a specific family environment. 

In spite of these criticisms it is fair to say that the Editors have fulfilled their original intention 
and maintained a consistently high standard in subsequent volumes. Each volume has a great deal 
of useful information and will certainly keep the discerning reader up-to-date. Many papers may 
not meet the criterion of “long-term references” but this is not surprising for the “classic” paper is 
a rarity nowadays. The publishers have managed to keep the price to $15.00 from the beginning 
and are to be congratulated for that alone. 

LioneL Hersov 


Kinetic Family Drawings (K-F-D): An Introduction to Understanding Children Through 
Kinetic Drawings. Roserr C. Burns and S. H. Kaurman. Constable, London, 1971, pp. 160. 
£4.00. 

Actions, Styles and Symbols in Kinetic Family Drawings (K-F-D): An Interpretative 
Manual. Roserr C. Burns and S. H. Kaurman. Brunner/Mazel, New York, 1972, pp. xvi + 
304. £4.00. 

Human Figure Drawing in Adolescence. Motu S. Scumpxruut, I. R, SHenKer and M. 
SonnensBLIcK. Butterworths, London, 1972, pp. ix + 152. £5.00. 

Young Children and Their Drawings. Josern H. Dr Leo. Constable, London, 1971, pp. 386. 
£6.00. 


Critpren’s drawings have long been the object of psychological study, for the evidence they afford 
of cognitive development, Some, such as Karen Machover, have interpreted human figure drawings 
for signs of psychopathology, and idiographically in the context of Freudian personality dynamics. 
Burns and Kaufman are in the latter tradition; their distinctive contribution is the simple but 
inspired idea of asking a child for a drawing of his family, including himself, in which everyone is 
doing something—‘‘some kind of action’””—hence the title of their test, “Kinetic”. The earlier work 
by these authors (1971) offers examples of family drawings to illustrate problems of personal autonomy 
and roles, sexual anxieties, and school problems. It introduces the K-F-D technique, but it is without 
normative data and lacks treatment of reliability and validity. The more recent work (1972) from the 
same authors, “An Interpretative Manual”, is introduced by Louise Bates Ames in the highest 
commendatory terms; she likens it to “a very bright star . . . in the projective technique sky” of the 
same magnitude as Rorschach’s Ink Blots. It is not difficult to share this enthusiasm. The authors, 
psychologist and psychiatrist at the University of Washington School of Medicine, have selected 
from “some 10,000 K-F-D’s from individual patients” to illustrate their experience, over more than 
a decade, of this technique of psychological exploration. There is a child’s drawing facing almost 
every page of the text and the result is a very interesting collection. The Manual includes a few 
tables showing the frequencies with which certain features occur in the drawings of the clinic 
population from which the bulk of the collection comes. n ' iiae 
Part of this work, rather more than the first published, is derived from the literature on projective 
personality testing; for example, there is an appendix which lists interpretations of some features of 
human figure drawings of the kind: “arms folded—usually produced by suspicious and hostile 
persons”, These derivatives obscure and even divert one’s attention from the authors tipna 
conception. The Manual describes the analysis of a child’s drawing of his family and himself throug! 
consideration of the actions of the figures, the style of drawing, and the symbolic meaning of some 
details, 
The semantic content of pictures is extremely limited, compared with the content of EE N 
see, for example, Professor Gombrich’s adaptation of Karl Bühler’s divisions of the functions 
language, in this connection. The discrepancy between pictorial and verbal communication, ha 
respect to their potential semantic load, increases greatly through childhood. In attributing symbolic 
meaning to details in the drawings of 10-yr-olds one may be grossly overloading the vehicle. This is 
not to deny that children use symbols. Long ago, Hilda Eng pointed to the parallel between “the . 
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primal concepts which comprehend in the same word a series of different things” and “the primal 
formulae in (young children’s) drawings, a formula for all animals, one for all sorts of trees . . .” 
and so on. Pictorial symbols of the culture are acquired early, like the “heart” shape, but these are 
public and conventionalized. It is proposed that “digging or shovelling dirt”? may be associated 
with ‘dirty thoughts, dirty clothes”, and that “drums” are “symbols of displaced anger”. Is it 
reasonable to interpret discrete features of a child’s drawing in this way without a most intimate 
knowledge of the context? One’s doubts are not reduced by reference to Freud’s warnings about the 
hazards of dream symbol interpretation; he had a very special thesis to advance. 

The K-F-D meets a desideratum in the repertoire of the clinical child psychologist in that it may 
often reveal what generally is difficult to put into words: a child’s apperception of the other members 
of his family, his place within it, and some of his attitudes and values within that constellation of 
human relationships. The K-F-D variation of drawing as a personality test satisfies a condition 
which P, E. Vernon (1964) observes of projective testing, that “better results are likely to be obtained 
from tests that are focused on particular needs and attitudes than from generalized instruments”. 

Patients coming to the adolescent clinic of a New York general hospital over many years have 
been asked, on their first visit and prior to interview, to make a pencil drawing of a human figure 
and then to draw a person of the other sex. The third book listed above offers a selection from the 
clinic’s collection of drawings, supplemented by drawings from some other samples of young people. 
The drawings were studied “for indications of pathology or specific diagnostic indicators without 
any prior knowledge of the patient”. About half the referrals are made by school counsellors, the 
presenting symptoms ranging from congenital and chronic conditions to the most transitory. The 
high percentage of patients showing symptoms of emotional disturbance was a principal reason for 
using drawings of the human figure as indicators of psychological states. 

The bulk of this work consists of nearly 200 drawings, each accompanied by a brief statement of 
the patient’s problem. The examples are grouped in sections dealing with personality traits, sexual 
identity, physical illness, organicity, neuroses, and psychoses. These sections are preceded by an 
illustrated account of three stages of normal adolescent development, as they are reflected in typical 
drawings of their own and the opposite sex made by young people. The authors, members of the 
clinic team, are a psychiatrist, a paediatrician, and a psychologist. 

Each drawing is accompanied by a brief interpretative statement which draws attention to 
features which are said to be significant. These features fall into three classes. Firstly, the develop- 
mental and anomalies of cognitive development. Secondly, graphic styles, such as heavy lines that 
reflect “the need to control newly emerging impulses”, and shading or sketchy lines which are a 
defense against such impulses. Thirdly, items of content, such as large teeth that express “oral 
aggressiveness”, and buttons which symbolize dependency. The authors do not claim, of course, 
that such characteristics in young people’s drawings have an invariant significance; they declare 
their aim has been “‘to educate our staff to . . . recognize atypical features in . . . drawings and to 
follow these ‘smoke signals’ . . . the drawings serve as a device for case-finding”. This is an admirable 
clinical objective, because explicit grounds for referral frequently fail to state the real problems, 

and because relatively minor difficulties in health and personal adjustment are sometimes precursors 
of more serious psychological conditions. But this aim within the diagnostic process is not well 
exemplified by the inclusion of chapters on the drawings of patients with organic and psychotic 
conditions. It would have been of greater value if one had been offered illustrated case studies, an 
account of the authors’ diagnostic-treatment strategy, and a statement of the unique value of 
drawings over other sources of information within that process. 

The final work listed above is a delightful book. It includes a collection of more than 300 drawings 
by “‘children between the ages of 13 months and 6 yr. Drawings by older children have been included 
to add perspective, and to illustrate changes that occur as the child matures beyond the preschool 
years and is increasingly influenced by the culture”. The drawings illustrate to perfection the short 
chapters which describe the development of graphic abilities and discuss their significance. The 
arguments are firmly grounded in the psychology of cognitive growth, infused with an enthusiastic 
interest in the human beings who produced them. Dr. Di Leo, a paediatrician, makes the interesting 
point that “in drawing an isolated figure, the child’s response tends to be predominantly intellectual, 
so that he will produce a more complete figure . . . than those he draws when portraying his family. 
When asked to draw his family . . . he tells us how he feels about himself and his family and less 
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about what he knows”. The other works reviewed here make too little use of such developmental 
concepts. The second half of the work deals with drawings of “the unusual and the deviant”, under 
such headings as mental subnormality, cerebral palsy, and communication disorders. Sometimes the 
drawings of an exceptional handicapped child refute beyond doubt the low results obtained on 
other conventional tests, which are usually more weighty evidence of mental abilities; one misses 
treatment of this kind of problem among the deviant groups. 

The author quotes, most interestingly, from studies of children’s graphic development made 
during the past hundred years, but he has no reference to the work quoted above (Hilda Eng, The 
Psychology of Children’s Drawings, Ist English Edn. 1931, Routledge), which deals with many 
of his topics, including the relationship between the phylogenetic and the ontogenetic. The book is 
costly, though not overpriced, but those who can afford it will not be deterred from purchase by 


reading that it is “not meant to be a scientific treatise (and) there are no statistics and no graphs”. 
C. J. Puurs 


Depressive States in Childhood and Adolescence. Anna-Lisa Annett (Ed.). Halstead Press, 
New York, 1972. Chaps. XII, pp. 541. $39.50. 


Tuns BOOK represents a report of the Fourth Congress of the Union of European Pedopsychiatrists which 
took place in Stockholm in 1971. In all 77 papers appear in this volume, mainly by German, French, 
Italian, Scandinavian and British child psychiatrists, though, interestingly, there are contributions 
too from Russia, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. It is not surprising that the level of contributions varies 
considerably, and that it is difficult to extract a meangingful theme from the multiplicity of papers 
presented for consideration. 

Depression in childhood is a more complex phenomenon than it is in adulthood because the 
understanding of mood changes, guilt, loss of self-esteem, inward-directed aggression, etc. in the 
early years must involve a grasp of such maturational processes as the development of a concept of the 
self, the development of conscience and the growth of impulse-control. Lebovici in his paper on the 
“Psychoanalytic contribution to the understanding of child and adolescent depression”, provides a 
clear account of his subject, (though he does not refer to Herbert Rie’s classic paper), but nowhere 
is the topic put into the context of developmental social and experimental child psychology. The 
work of Sears on conscience development, and of Coopersmith on the growth of self-esteem should 
surely have merited at least passing mention in a volume of this size. 

The contributors also betray a continual preoccupation with bereavement and loss, as the sole 
factors in the development of sadness and misery in childhood. Dare and Leared’s single case report 
of a child treated with conjoint family therapy is almost the only contribution to focus mainly on 
more subtle deprivation and frustration arising within the family situation—stresses which, in this 
reviewer’s experience at any rate, are more commonly found in the background of referred children 


than is bereavement. 


data are provided. The late Felix Brown, in his contribution, writes: “It is perhaps no more scientific 
to regard depression as a disease than to regard poverty as one, both frequently occur in families, 


though t t is represented in the chromosomes. Poverty isa 
AE E ERA O a, d depression is a symptom of lack of 
the ring of common-sense conveyed 


of Dr. Brown’s fellow symposiasts. 


Of course, pure depressive illness does occur in this age-group, (though perhaps rather rarely, 
at any rate in pre-pubertal children), and one would like to know how to treat it. Almost ceraian 
anti-depressants have some part to play. It would have been helpful to have described some contro! 
trials of such drugs in children, but these are entirely lacking here. Clinical impressions of the bene- 


ficial effects of these drugs abounds, but the only scientifically acceptable evidence of eiye 
produced are two studies of Lithium in psychotic and aggressive mentally retarded children. 
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The book does contain two useful follow-up studies. Otto followed a group of adolescents who 
attempted suicide and found that the risk of further attempts dissipates rapidly in the first two years 
after an initial attempt is made. There are interesting sex differences in outcome. Dahl followed a 
group of children, who had been psychiatric in-patients, into adult life, looking for evidence of later 
development of manic-depressive disorder. He found none. 

Perhaps it is the unexpected finding from which one learns most. Undoubtedly in this book the 
palm goes to Kerstin Hook who has been continuing her important study of children whose mothers 
unsuccessfully requested termination during pregnancy. Dr. Hook found a lack of evidence that these 
children (who had at one point been so firmly rejected) later showed undue signs of depression in 
comparison to classroom controls. The evidence is mainly drawn from projective techniques ofrather 
dubious validity, but the finding remains an interesting one. 

All in all though, this book is expensive at the price, and its main value will lie in the clinical 
case descriptions and as a rather uneven introduction to a complex subject. 

Pure GRAHAM 


Out of the Mouth of Babes. D. L. Otmstep. Mouton, The Hague, 1971, pp. 260. No price stated. 


Tuts book is a developmental study of errors made in speech production. The data were obtained 
from 100 children between 15 and 54 months. One sample of speech of up to 30 min was taken from 
each child, speech being elicited in a variety of ways from naming objects to monologues on a toy 
telephone, The recordings were transcribed and all errors were noted, classified and cross-classified 
in a variety of ways. Over 100 of the 250 pp. are taken up with the resulting tables which are of mixed 
utility. His conceptual framework seems to be insufficiently rich to allow him to measure or interpret 
the right things all the time. 

Thus he makes his main predictions on the basis of Miller and Nicely’s data on perceptual 
confusions, expecting, for example, to find fewer errors on voicing than on friction or place. Unfor- 
tunately, even the gross results are difficult to assess since he includes errors on vowels as well as on 
consonants, although one can hardly expect voicing errors to occur on the former. Given this, it is 
only to be expected that differences within sub-groups of consonants are ignored. His confusion 
tables, however, reveal that for confusions within stop consonants there are twice as many errors of 
voicing than place, whereas within the fricatives there are 24 times as many place errors. For Olmsted 
voicing is voicing and the effects of the co-occurrence of other features are never considered. This 
lack of sensitivity characterizes the whole book. No account is taken of the phonological context 
apart from a fairly broad comparison of errors made on phones in word initial, medial and final 
position. More seriously, from the point of view of understanding what is happening when a child 
learns his language, no distinction is made between discrimination and production ability and no 
attempts are made to study individual children, This means that the essentially rule governed nature 
of a child’s production errors is ignored. Indeed, from the tone of the book one gets the impression 
that Olmsted would support such an omission on philosophical grounds. However, the most recent 
and most systematic study of a child (Smith, in press) makes it quite clear that apparently bizarre 
and idiosyncratic substititions, such as “keep”? for squeeze are simply one example of the operation 
of a number of well specified and systematic changes which affect all the words in the child’s vocab- 
ulary. Furthermore, although Olmsted states “a phone is not learnt for once and for all” (244), 
Smith makes it clear that apparent randomness in production of a particular phone is simply a 
consequence of the phonological context and the current rules. Thus Smith’s child, at one time, 
produced all stop consonants as voiced in word initial position and unvoiced in word final. Again, 
at one time, s was always omitted from consonant clusters (stop became “top”, slip became “lip” 
whereas at another age the other consonant was always omitted (start became “‘sart”’). Olmsted’s 
methods would prohibit the discovery of such crucial facts. If his data has use it is mainly that of 
providing evidence against general statements such as Jacobson’s postulate that p would always 
occur before b. 

To get to such facts one has to wade through a good deal of polemic, a lot of irrelevant analyses 
and a number of errors. To illustrate the latter, in Table 16 v is given as the most frequent model for 

an erroneous b whereas it should be p (which weakens some of his points), and at least one of his 
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conclusions (p. 76 and 243), that “the phones serving as the most frequent model for erroneous 
productions differ by both place and friction” is incorrect; they differ by place alone. 

He has a good chapter on previous studies of phonological acquisition but in his introduction 
puts forward a strained and often self-contradictory account of acquisition full of references to a 
secondary reinforcement, latent learning and rats running mazes. Sentences like “from the stand- 
point of language learning, the secondary reinforcing power acquired by the sound of the mother’s 
voice is important in that it apparently helps to guide the child’s own production of verbal sounds’, 
seem to me to obscure rather than illuminate the acquisition process. 

Joun Morton 
Reference 
Smrtu, N. V. (1973) The Acquisition of Phonology: A Case Study. Cambridge University Press. 


Small Group Psychotherapy. MAxwELL Jones, Frank McPuerson, Dororny Stock WHITAKER, 
J. D. SurHERLAND, Henry Watton, Heinz Wourr. Ed. by Henry Watton, Penguin Education 
Books, 1971, pp. 128. 35p. 


Like most Penguin originals, this book is very well and carefully written. It shows interesting con- 
trasts with its predecessor in the Pelican series—Foulkes and Anthony’s Group Psychotherapy. 
The latter is an introductory, pioneering book, with a good deal of anecdote, some persuasive 
arguments for adopting group psychotherapy as a technique, and a good deal of fascinating, if 
speculative, theory on social interaction and the group as a social system. In the present volume, on 
the other hand, Group Psychotherapy has “come of age”. This is a clearly written manual on the 
essentials of the formation, running, supervising and terminating of small groups. The six authors, 
who all claim responsibility for all sections, have distilled years of experience into the remarkably 
short compass of this book, and have produced a work which should become a classic textbook for 
group therapists. 

But what kind of group therapy? The authors are quite severe in their selection of the type of 
group therapy to write about. They exclude many of the looser therapuetic groups, such as psycho- 
drama, encounter groups, marathons, desensitisation groups, educative groups and others. The 
book is solely about small groups of strangers, treated by a therapist or two therapists, in an out- 
patient or ward setting, along psycho-analytic or group-analytic lines. Within this narrow framework, 
the authors are remarkably comprehensive. Working from Neo-Freudian object-relations theory, 
and the concepts of social learning in groups, they create a network of theoretical and practical 
support for the would-be therapist. The description of object-relations theory, as proposed by 
Melanie Klein, is one of the clearest and most convincing expositions of it that I have seen. The 
practical advice includes how to deal with such situations as the group turning on the therapist as 
a scapegoat, or the group dividing into small sub-groups to the detriment of therapy; examples of 
what can happen if the therapist remains inappropriately silent, the dangers of his concentrating on 
individual rather than group interpretations, and methods of observing and manipulating the 
emotional temperature of the group (the first time I have seen this so clearly stated). Practical 
difficulties encountered in ward groups (change of staff etc.) are dealt with, and advice is offered to 


the would-be supervisor of groups of group therapists. i 
Group therapy then, has emerged since the time of Foulkes’ book, from the workshop stage in 
which there were many interesting and powerful components lying on shelves, each with great 
potential, into a fully finished, smoothly-running machine, for which this book is an excellent in- 
struction manual. But what is the machine useful for? Does it do the job it was intended for? These 
questions are not so clearly answered. Groups should apparently be fairly homogeneous for xa 
background, type of problem, evenly balanced by sex, and should not include markedly paranoi 
people, or those so immature that they have never formed a good, safe relationship in their iA 
Given good selection and good therapy, does group psychotherapy improve its members’ cee 
mind and adjustment? Alas, this cannot be answered with any certainty from the rather thinly 


documented chapter on research areas. The problems of what to measure and how to measure it are 


clearly stated, but no controlled studies are reported, even the two well-known ones by Gelder and 
edures to be superior in some respects to 


by Liberman, which showed alternative behavioural procedur s oath 7 
traditional analytic group therapy. One must retain an open mind on this subject, always remember- 
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ing that more potent therapeutic methods may be round the corner waiting to supplant analytic 
group therapy. However, the palliative effect of group therapy cannot be in much doubt, and as 
such it is undoubtedly a more economical way of dealing with troublesome patients than seeing 
them individually. This book will certainly help those wishing to use this form of therapy to be 


more comfortable and confident in its use, and as such it is highly recommended. 
Micwazt J. CROWE 


Principles of Child Psychotherapy. DONALD J. Carex. Thomas Books, Springfield, Illinois, 
1972, pp. xi + 226. $10.75. 


‘Tue Bounparies between Child Psychology, Psychiatry and Psychotherapy are often unclear. 
Within the context of the scene in this country, this book might have been more accurately entitled— 
A Dynamic Approach to Child Psychiatry—and as such it is excellent. 

The book is in 7 chapters and examines in a consistent and thoughtful manner the questions faced 
by the Child Psychiatrist as he progresses from formulation of his conceptual model and assessment 
approach, to the strategies and techniques of Child Psychotherapy, family considerations, and 
environmental manipulation including therapeutic milieu. The last chapter is a heartfelt, although 
still thoughtful, plea for thought in the choice of therapeutic interventions, and a warning against 
the dangers of over zealous investment in a single treatment approach (there is an implication that 
he is shouting most loudly to the protagonists of wholesale long term individual psychotherapy as 
a cure-all). 

Throughout the book the accent is on understanding the interplay of factors in the child’s internal 
world, family, emotional and physical environment, in order to design a strategy of therapy appro- 
priate to them. Repeated emphasis is placed on what the author calls “The big picture”, and the 
importance of experiences rather than events in the child’s life. Some workers may find themselves 
in conflict with the use of classical Freudian theory (and its American developments) as the basis for 
psychodynamic extrapolation—with little attention paid to developments from the “English object 
relations” schools, but the lack of dogmatism allows ample room for use of the reader’s own conceptual 
system, Whether or not one agrees with particular facets of the author’s views, the book certainly 
stimulates one to think out clearly one’s areas of agreement and disagreement—which was the aim 
expressed in the preface. 

The author examines in some depth many questions often smoothed over in deciding to offer 
psychotherapy and considering its strategy, theoretical framework, and environmental context. of 
most significance are the discussions of: 

(i) The interplay between somatic and psychologic factors in diagnosis and the dangers 
inherent in the “negative diagnosis” based on “no physical pathology”. 
(ii) The various functions of play in psychotherapy. 
(iii) Limit-setting and the need for the therapist to remain master of his own role. 
(iv) The importance of primary attention to interactions and defences before interpretation of 
unconscious wishes and anxieties. 
(v) Six factors active in the therapeutic process. 

(vi) The dangers of “global labelling”, or the use of information collection for procrastination. 

There is however some danger for the very inexperienced therapist that the accent on choice of 
technique, theory, materials, etc., could be falsely interpretated as “anything goes”, and flexibility 
be used as a defence against the mastery of skills. 

The other main weakness in the book is in the conceptualization and use of family therapy. 
Although the author includes it as one of the choices within psychotherapy, the attention to the 
processes occurring in family therapy (as opposed to regular family interaction) is rather half hearted. 

But, as a guide to psychodynamic intervention with children and families I would particularly 
commend this book. 

ALAN COOKLIN 


The Child from 9-13. Psychology and Psychopathology. lst Edn. REUVEN KoneEN-RAZ, 
Aldine Atherton Chicago and New York, 1971, pp. xi + 239. $8.50. 


Tuns is a book which fulfils it’s early promise. It is a serious and, on the whole, successful attempt to 
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bring together current theories of developmental psychology and provide insight into several vital 
problems confronting the young within the stated age range. The author presents his plan in what 
he calls ‘‘neopsychoanalytic language” which this reviewer did not find at all unacceptable. 

A chapter on physical and motor development reviews contributions from a number of studies 
including the author’s own. Writing on mental development, the author draws heavily on published 
material and also some relatively unknown contributions from Piaget. When threads from European 
psychology, including some Russian work, are drawn together, readers may feel disappointed that 
more space was not given to this important part of the book. The author usefully elaborates—even 
in stating obvious but often ignored clinical features: ‘‘the pre-adolescent would be able to support 
himself economically provided he could stand the physical and emotional stress of occupational life”. 

The yield on perceptual development was considered particularly useful in view of some recent 
studies of what the author calls “conflict” free spheres of the ego, which of course include perceptual 
functions and learning to read. An example of the author’s attempt to reconcile apparently conflicting 
descriptions of behaviour is when he compares Piaget’s more rational study of behaviour with Freud 
who provides perhaps an exaggerated or distorted study of role-playing techniques. His reference to 
earlier thoughts of Peters on this very problem was particularly useful. 

Emotional and social development is more fully examined across different societies, including 
some primitive ones. The author’s contribution to this chapter itself makes the book worthwhile. 
His analysis of the function of a social worker who joins a street corner gang “‘to treat from the 
inside” is very thoughtful, as indeed is that of the role of the adult parent and teacher at these ages. 

Emotional differentiation, perceptual readiness and growing ability to express thoughts and 
feelings characterize this period and the author presents a number of useful ideas for teachers and 
psychologists. On p. 158, the author quotes reading preferences for Israeli children, 7-13 yr. They 
would seem similar to those of a comparable British population. The author’s controversially sharp 
distinction between neurotic children and those suffering from primary behaviour disorder is reason- 
able when considered against the author’s general thesis. Primary behaviour disorder for the author 
means the disruption of primary social relationships and the young person’s frozen contact with his 
human environment. 

The chapter on psychopathology elaborates the proposition that during pre-adolescence and early 
puberty, covert tendencies towards delinquency become manifest in form and action. A bonus 
article on special education provides a tour de force in thinking about remedial education. The 
relationship between psychosocial development and group teaching is drawn out and some useful 
thinking on co-education is included. x 

The author’s debt to Piagetian theory is apparent throughout and particularly in his concluding 
remarks dealing with structurization, differentiation of linguistic expression and the internalization 
and elaboration of symbolic abstract thought. The reviewer recommends this as a worthwhile and 


welcome book in any collection. 
R. T. Brrcu 


Non-Verbal Communication. Ed. by R. A. Hinpg. Cambridge University Press, London, 1972, 
pp. xiii + 443. £5.00. 


Communication between animals is a ubiquitous phenomenon. Competition for food resources, 
shelter, the requirements for anti-predation mechanisms, and the prevalence of sexual reproduction 
makes “the other animal”, particularly conspecifics, a vital environmental factor. The selection 
pressure, therefore, on behavioural and morphological features which bring about or enhance 
adaptive communication between animals has been, and remains, strong. For this reason it is an 
area of study which covers a very wide range indeed and includes such diverse behaviour as facial- 
expression in primates, courtship rituals in birds, the chirping of crickets and the function of phero- 
mones in various insects. The list is a long one and almost as varied as the major (and often minor) 
divisions of the animal kingdom. The exclusion of human verbal language does little, in biological 
fact, to reduce the task of surveying and analysing the area. Thus, the appearance of a volume 
devoted to non-verbal communication despite the recent and inevitable publication of several closely 


related works, is an exciting event. : 7 b 4 
This volume is the outcome of a long series of meetings and discussions held under the auspices 
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of the Royal Society during the period 1965-1970. It is divided into three sections. The first deals 
with aspects of the theory of communication and the distinctions between verbal and non-verbal. 
The second is concerned with the incredible diversity and complexity of signalling systems in animals. 
The final part covers non-verbal communication in man and includes contributions from Miller 
and Gombrich on aspects of communication in theatre and painting. Given the breadth of scope of 
such an undertaking, the skillful editing and very perceptive editorial comments of Hinde represents 
a considerable achievement. One feels that, but for his efforts, the volume would have collapsed into 
disjointed incoherence. Perhaps the highlight of the work is Thorpe’s chapter on vocal communica- 
tion in birds, and his review of lower vertebrates and invertebrates is a rare, easy-to-read and in- 
teresting compilation. Unfortunately his third chapter (chapter 2 of the volume) dealing with design 
features does not say anything which has not been better said elsewhere. Other excellent contribu- 
tions are Andrew’s critical survey of mammalian displays and van Hooff on the phylogeny of laughter 
and smiling. Eibl-Eibesfeldt and Leach represent contrasting ethological and anthropological views 
of cross-cultural expression of communication in man. 

The book, however, has several severe faults. Not the least of these is the combination of the two 
worst methods of presenting references—chapter by chapter at the end of the volume, The redun- 
dancy isconsiderable and inconvenience infuriating. There is also a marked unevenness in the quality 
of the contributions which is such as to make one wonder at the readership being aimed at. This is not 
helped by an almost deferential attitude in some of the earlier chapters towards a previous publication 
(Animal Communication. Ed. by T. E. Sepeox, Indiana University Press). Finally, there isa 
conspicuous lack of application by most of the authors to the problem of the functional origins of 
signalling systems. The evolution of communication is neither intuitively obvious nor subject to glib 
analysis prefaced by terms such as “it is not difficult to imagine” when, in fact, it is often extremely 
difficult to do so. The role of communication in speciation is, alas, barely mentioned and the evolu- 
tionary dynamics of cross-species communication not considered at all. 

But in spite of these flaws, perhaps because of them, this is a book to be read by all students of 
communication. Psychologists, zoologists, anthropologists. There is something in it for all. 

H. C. PLOTKIN 


The Briefer Psychotherapies. LEONARD SMALL. Brunner/Mazel and Butterworths, London 
1971, pp. XIV — 262. $7.00, Hardback £3.25. 


From the standpoint of an English psychiatrist practising in a well-staffed hospital with a wide 
variety of treatments available, it is difficult to see why this book needed to be written. However, 
the recurrent theme that runs through it, namely that fact that psychotherapy doesn’t have to be 
full-scale five time a week analysis, seems to indicate that this book is directed more at analytically 
trained psychiatrists, and this goes far to explain its curious style and its unwieldy content. What the 
author seems to have done is to collect a lot of opinions of important writers to the effect that there 
are not enough analysts to give all suitable patients a complete analysis. So, he collects a whole 
variety of “brief » intervention techniques, and lists them in alphabetical order, with brief outlines 
of what they involve, and who recommended them. These techniques include (to name but a few) 
‘availability, of the therapist”, “banter”, “carbon dioxide inhalations”, “drugs, adjunctive use of”. 
« desensitisation’’; “encouragement”, “electric shock treatment”, “environmental manipulation”, 
family therapy”, “interpretation”, “semantics, general”, “transference, management of” and 
many others. It can be seen that this embodies virtually the whole armamentarium of psychiatry, 
and as such, deserves a more thoughtful and evaluative treatment than Small gives it. No-one can 
doubt his enthusiasm. Let me quote from his exposition of “expectation and hope” as a variable. 
“Expectation theory is said to illuminate the resolution of conflict, to be inherent in the placebo 
effect and fundamentally to determine the outcome of therapy—a powerful force indeed”. Most of 
the book is written in a similar Readers Digest style, with scant regard for established fact; and in 
place of serious evaluation of the place of a particular approach, the author piles up sententious 
statements about its efficacy and importance culled from the wide American psychotherapeutic 
literature. 
The book is divided into four parts: “Background”, “Process and Technique”. ‘Population 
Characteristics, Diagnosis and Prognosis”, and “Some Additional Matters”. The book has an 
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index and a full bibliography (although on behaviour therapy and family therapy there are some 
obvious omissions, even allowing for its 1971 publication). Let me leave the last word with Dr. 
Small “. . . . there is probably not a person nor a situation that cannot be helped to some extent with 
the problems that burden them, provided knowledge, ingenuity and willingness exist”. 

MICHAEL J. CROWE 


Studies in Child Development: Caring for Children. Edited by M. L. Ketimer PRINGLE. 
Longmans in association with the National Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care, Adam House, 
1 Fitzroy Square, London W.C.1, 1969, pp. 138. £1.05. 


Tunns is the latest volume in the well-known series Studies in Child Development. It is composed of papers 
presented at a Conference organized by the Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care. Dr, Kellmer 
Pringle, the Director of the Bureau, contributes the introduction and a brief opening paper on The 
Meaning of Child Care. Here she contrasts the traditional concept of substitute care publicly provided 
for children whose parents have failed to provide adequate care, with “the literal concept of care as 
nurture, which embraces in its wider scope all kinds of preventive activity. It is this task of promoting 
optimal development which especially calls for widespread co-operation—though indeed the tra- 
ditional task calls for much more than it gets.” 

Part 2, entitled Principles and Obstacles, contains papers by I. M. Richardson, R. A. Parker and 
Gordon Barritt, all of which deal competently, or even ably, with this well lip-served ideal and the 
reasons why it is honoured so much more in the breach than the observance. (Professor Parker is 
particularly illuminating on the obstacles) Part 3, Co-operation in Practice, contains some fascinating 
papers, notably those of Sheila Kitzinger on Communicating with Immigrant Mothers, Mary Evans 
on Co-operation in a Day School for Maladjusted Children and A. I, Rabinowitz on Co-operation ina 
Multi-Purpose School for Children aged 2-11 years with Various Handicaps. This last describes with great 
enthusiasm the advantages of providing special education for various handicaps under one roof in a 
rural area, thus making it economic to provide a day school, which would not have been feasible for 
children with a single handicap. 

In a final section, entitled Child Care Tomorrow, the late D. H. Morrell writes in characteristic 
reflective vein on the theme that the over-emphasis of individualism at the expense of community 
has paradoxically undermined the sense of identity, since “personal growth, or creative living, is 
dependent on interaction between individuality and community”. Dr. Kellmer Pringle winds up the 
proceedings with two further papers, entitled Towards Co-operation in Child Care and Caring for Children, 


A useful addition to the literature of child care. 
E. E. IRVINE 


Annual Progress in Child Psychiatry and Child Development. STELLA Cuess and ALEXANDER 
Tuomas. Brunner/Mazel, New York and Butterworths, London, 1971, Chaps. XXXIV, 


pp. 614. $15. 


blisher’s blurb with a conviction that it does less than 
, say Messrs. Brunner-Mazel and Butterworths, “‘that 
bed children will find this a rich and stimulating 
e in their own field of work”. It is in 


Ir 1s a rare pleasure to be able to quote a pu 
justice to the book it describes. “It is likely”. 
all professionals working with normal and distur 
collection, with most of the articles having major significance 


fact more than likely this is so—it is quite certain. : y i 
Alex Thomas and Stella Chess have now, for the fourth year running, edited a collection of what 


they regard as the most useful articles relating to child psychology and psychiatry which have ap- 
peared in English language journals in the previous year. The articles chosen report new and original 
data, provide comprehensive reviews of a circumscribed subject, or deal with conceptual or adminis- 
trative aspects of mental health services for children. Doubtless it is an invidious task to select from the 
increasing number of valuable contributions now appearing in this field, and the reviewer's tasks 
in deciding which papers in the collection to pick out for special mention is correspondingly difficult. 

Of the review articles, Henry Biller on “Father Absence and the Personality Development of the 
Male Child”, Zena Stein and Mervyn Susser on “Mutability of Intelligence and Epidemiology of 
Mild Mental Retardation” and Michael Rutter on “Psychological Development—Predictions from 
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Infancy” can be especially recommended because they not only cover the literature well, but draw 
the articles reviewed together into a coherent whole from which meaningful conclusions can be 
drawn. Susan Houston’s paper on “The Language of the Disadvantaged Child” is also an extremely 
useful article, as it provides a critical appraisal of much work which has followed upon Basil Bern- 
stein’s original formulations relating language complexity to social class. 

Regrettably but predictably the clinical studies reported are in many ways the least satisfactory. 
There is a heavier emphasis on drugs than on psychotherapy, perhaps because the former lend them- 
selves more easily to scientific description and evaluation. It is a little disappointing that no article 
on family therapy was thought worthwhile reprinting, particularly with the increasing emphasis on 
this method of treatment in child psychiatric practice. 

Without doubt however this book should be available to all child psychiatrists and child psychol- 
ogists who do not have access to the wide range of journals from which the articles have been culled. 

Puiie GRAHAM 


Child Care Work with Emotionally Disturbed Children. GENEVIEVE W. Foster, KAREN 
DAHLBERG VANDERVEN, ELEANORE R. Kroner, Nancy TREVORROW CARBONARA and GEORGE 
M. Comen. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pennsylvania 15213, U.S.A., 1972, $8.50. 


Tuns volume makes a valuable contribution to the literature of residential child care from the point 
of view of child development. This approach enables the writers to avoid psychiatric terms in dis- 
cussing children and to stress that emotionally disturbed children are primarily children with the 
basic needs that all other children have rather than children who are different. 

The importance of the residential child care worker’s role is recognized, “Those who are most 
closely and constantly with the child exert the decisive influence”. It underlines the need for training 
and outlines these needs briefly. The residential child care worker is seen as a member of the team 
caring for emotionally disturbed children; this has not always been recognized fully in the past. 

The section on the worker and individual relationships is practical and gives a good introduction 
to the understanding of the meaning of children’s behaviour. There are valuable discussions on 
children’s questioning, on anger, on the great need for reassurance and of ways of giving this, on the 
role of punishment and the need to relate expectations to the child. The illustrations will stimulate 
thought regarding children known to workers. 

Day to day care is seen as “therapy” conveying security and trust, and enabling the child to 
develop a sense of his own value. The role of the worker in reporting observations of fears and 
difficulties shown during situations involving bodily care, so that these can contribute (through 
discussion with team members) to understanding of the child’s needs, is outlined. 

The chapter covering the important area of group relationships is possibly too brief. The need 
for good communication, the damaging effect of poor staff relationships, role playing, planned group 
management and the need for self knowledge in group relationships are all touched on. 

The approach to work in large institutions is that of accepting that there are difficulties indigenous 
to work in such settings and suggesting ways of adapting areas and of developing a growth-producing 
environment. The residential child care worker plays a key role in this. 

There are good practical discussions of activities and the role they play in child development. 

A useful book for residential child care workers. 

B. EpwARDSON 


Personality Differences and Biological Variations. A Study of Twins. GORDON CLARIDGE; 
SANDRA CANTER and W. I. Hume. Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1973, pp. viii + 175. £3.80. 


Srupres using the classical twin method have tended to be narrow in aim and interpretation. This 
book gives a coherent, readable account of a twin study with a difference. The aim is not to present 
lists of heritability estimates (and none are given), but to investigate the biological basis of individual 
differences in a broader sense. This is achieved by making a series of interlocking investigations on 
the same twin sample, the choice of measure being guided by Claridge’s (1967) nervous typological 
mon of personality, which was based largely on his studies of psychiatric patients, particularly 
psychoctis. 
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The measures tap three areas of behaviour 

(1) Personality, as assessed by questionnaires, Extraversion/Introversion and Neuroticism being 
the almost exclusive centre of interest. 

(2) Cognitive function, as assessed by tests of General Intelligence, Divergent Thinking (Creati- 
vity) and Conceptual Thinking. In the latter area the tests selected are ones which have been used 
as measures of “overinclusive thinking” in schizophrenic patients, thus making an interesting 
extension of this concept to a normal sample. 

(3) Physiological function, as assessed by autonomic and EEG changes during the cold pressor 
test and a habituation experiment. Two-flash threshold, spiral after-effect and sedative drug tolerance 
measures are also included. 

The data are then analysed from a genetic viewpoint, in terms of intraclass correlations of MZ 
and DZ twins, and F ratio of MZ to DZ within-pair variances and from the viewpoint of predictions 
of relationships between measures made from Claridge’s theory and previous findings. This latter 
analysis regards the twins as any other sample of normal individuals, ignoring their twin-ness, and 
it is regrettable that the authors do not always give us means and standard deviations of the raw 
scores, so that we cannot compare this highly selected sample with what is known about other 
“normal” individuals, Despite this limitation, the confirmation of some predictions made on the 
basis of observation of psychotic patients, is very interesting. 

With regards to the genetic analysis there are also some minor inadequacies in the data pre- 
sented, in that we are not always reassured that the mean scores of the two types of twin are not 
significantly different. The purpose of this analysis is largely to indicate areas in which genetic 
factors are likely to be of significance, thus confirming or denying previous research (e.g. findings 
on personality and some physiological measures), or indicating previously untapped areas where 
more sophisticated genetic analysis would be fruitful (e.g. sedative drug tolerance, overinclusion). 
The book concludes with an interesting speculative chapter on possible environmental influences 
in the discordant MZ pairs. 

In summary, this book is a stimulating illustration that much more can be derived from a study 
using classical twin methodology than a heritability estimate, provided selection of variables for 
inclusion is guided by theory, rather than the “let’s see if X is inherited” spirit, and provided the 
data are analysed in different ways, and not solely from the genetic viewpoint. Perhaps we can hope 
to see a greater theoretical tie-up between the genetic and nervous-typological analyses of this data 


in the future? 
STELLA V. AUSTIN 


Reference 
Crarmor, G. S. (1967) Personality and Arousal. Pergamon, Oxford. 


The Effect of Possessing “Verbal Analyzers” upon Concept Learning in Mentally Retarded 
Children. Macne Nysorc. Universitets Forlaget, Oslo, 1970, pp. xii + 262. N.kr. 49. 


Tue Layour as well as the style of this book make it appear as if it were written as a series of separate 
and unconnected axioms. This makes it difficult to read, a fact which is not helped by the excessive 
use of psychological jargon, which in turn necessitates an extensive definition of terms. The theoretical 
discussion seems to add little to ground already well covered by other previous expositions, and this 
applies as much to the part concerned with concept formation as to that on mental retardation. The 
experiments which are reported, though nice enough in themselves, are not strikingly original, either 
in regard to conception or design, and the book as a whole is reminiscent of nothing so much as of an 
M.Ed. thesis, which would certainly deserve a “pass” degree without necessarily a recommendation 
for publication in toto, s 3 

The writer still supports the thesis that inadequate thinking in the retarded is due to a failure to 
utilize verbal coding systems, though it now seems more likely that this reflects rather than causes 
the underlying cognitive deficit. Thus basing remedial procedures on verbal training, even when 
such training is aimed to integrate verbal and non-verbal stimulus aspects, may be oversimplifying 
the coding problems of the retarded. And without intending to reproach the Norwegians for using 
the Norwegian language, the protocols and test records in the appendix might have either been 


translated or omitted from the English text. BEATE HERMELIN 
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language listening, emotionally 
disturbed pre-school children 


RIEDLANDER, BERNARD Z., Werstone, Harrier S. and McPeex, Donna L. (1974) 
ystematic assessment of selective language listening deficit in emotionally disturbed 
re-school children. 7, Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 1-12. 


jummary—In an automated free-play T.v. game, normal and disturbed children 
ere allowed to select their preference for either the natural T.v. soundtrack or a sound- 
‘ack progressively degraded by addition of regulated noise interference. The normal 
ildren decisively rejected the less intelligible soundtrack, but the disturbed children 
tened to the less intelligible speech almost as much as to the natural soundtrack. The 
ata suggest that non-selective listening in the disturbed children indicates a primary 
ysfunction of receptive language organization, measurable by this technique in objec- 
ve numerical terms. The discussion considers implications in terms of etiology, system- 
tic evaluation, and further research. 


own. home, institutionalisation, 
co-operative behaviour 


Sauer, NarassA and Krivontavy, Jaro (1974) Co-operative conflict resolution in 
hstitutionalised boy dyads. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 13-21. 


jummary—Two groups of boys made a series of 200 decisions in a non-zero sum game 
ialled the Prisoners’ Dilemma. The boys in the experimental group were selected from a 
'hildren’s home, and the control group from normal families; institutionalisation was 
he sole differential dimension. 

| A stooge played three different pre-determined strategies against the naive boys. The 
tooge either replicated, was more benevolent, or more malevolent, than the naive boy. 
[he results showed an overall higher level of co-operation in the “own home” boys as 
lompared to the “‘institutionalised” boys, especially when the stooge played a benevolent 
ategy. Under all strategies, the “‘institutionalised” boys showed marked resistance to 
‘hange from competitive to co-operative choices. They were often unable to cope with a 
jtuation when there was a disagreement between the strategic context, and the individual 
thoice of the partner. Also the “institutionalised” boys were less easily taken in than 


e “own home” boys by the —_ co-operative behaviour of the stooge. 


refractory behaviour, 
avoidance learning 


Davies, Joun G. V. and Mauipnant, Ropney (1974) Refractory behaviour in schoo 
and avoidance learning. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 23-31. y 


Summary—Two experiments are reported to test the hypothesis that individuals wh 
are considered persistently refractory by their teachers are generally inferior in thi 
acquisition of avoidance behaviour. Brief electric shocks were administered for erro; 
in a task in which adolescent subjects were required to over-compensate for the effect 
of the Muller—Lyer Illusion. 3 
In each experiment, refractory individuals received significantly more shocks, Receip 
of this “punishment” is associated with reduction in their errors but the effects seem 
relatively shortlived. This seemed analogous to their typical response to punishments o;i 


disciplinary procedures in everyday life. The implications of these tentative findings ar 
briefly discussed. 


behaviour problems, 
infant school, sex differences 


Cuazan, Maurice and Jackson, Susan (1974) Behaviour problems in the infan 
school: changes over two years. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 33-46. 


Summary—A survey of the incidence of behaviour problems in a sample of child: 
in their first year in the infant school was repeated after an interval of two years, whe 
the children were in the final stages of their infant school careers. This paper examin 
the changes which had taken place over this period, in terms of overall incidence ol 
behaviour problems, incidence in different types of catchment area, sex differences| 
and the persistence and development of problem behaviour in individual cases. 


family, Kibbutz 


ERSON, MENACHEM (1974) The family in the Kibbutz. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 
7-57. 


jummary—This paper outlines three principle features of the Kibbutz family which 
lifferentiate it from other patterns of modern family life. Changes in the status of the 
amily during the historic development of the Kibbutz are described; they led to an 
valuation of the family as a cornerstone of the Kibbutz. Recently, familistic tendencies, 
lemanding greater power of decision-making for the family, have evolved; their role 
n the future growth of the Kibbutz is discussed. Spheres of parental influence are 
lharacterized, as are parent-child relations, with special emphasis on the causes for 


heir relative smoothness during adolescence. 
i 


child psychiatry, psychotherapy 


BRAHAM, Putte (1974) Child psychiatry and psychotherapy. J. Child Psychol. 
Psychiat. 15, 59-66. 


jummary—The introduction into child psychiatry of new methods of treatment, 
‘specially behaviour modification, drug medication and conjoint family therapy, calls 
or a re-appraisal of traditional methods. Psychotherapy based on a psychoanalytic 
heoretical framework needs to be carefully combined with other approaches so that 
he needs of individual children and their families can be met. Some examples of such 
‘ombined therapy, which itself needs careful evaluation, are given. At the present time 
10 appropriate training is available in the United Kingdom for psychotherapists (medical 
wr non-medical) who wish to gain expertise in a variety of approaches, It is suggested that 
his is an area which clinical psychologists, who up till recently have broadly contented 


srofessional discipline. 


hemselves with a diagnostic role, might well wish to develop as part of their own | 
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216 pages 23 illustrations £3.95 hard cover 


“Television can be considered to be a window on the world, a school if you will, through 
which the child first perceives his society and then learns from repeated example to cope 
with the vicissitudes of living” 

John P Murray, US Surgeon General's Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behaviour 


The US General's report on television suggested that programmes have a profound impact 
on America’s youth. This book is a highly readable account of the extensive research on 
the social behaviour of children. Violence, advertising, social stereotypes and educational 
programmes (such as Sesame Street) are all covered in this book. 
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goal in psychotherapy” 
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THE FIRST BORN 


MEYER Fortes 


William Wyse Professor of Social Anthropology 
in the University of Cambridge 


The Emanuel Miller Memorial Lecture delivered 13 September 1972 to the Association for 
Child Psychology and Psychiatry. 


All that openeth the womb is mine (Exodus 13 : 12) 
I 


I FEEL singularly honoured by your invitation to give the first of these lectures 
dedicated to the memory of Emanuel Miller, and I hope that the topic I have chosen 
will give some indication of this. For I believe that it would have greatly interested 
him. It links up obviously with his life-long professional concerns; but I think that 
it might have appealed to him equally as touching upon his wider intellectual and 
scholarly avocations. One gets a glimpse of these in his Chairman’s address to this 
Association, in January 1959 (cf. Miller, 1960). Reading it takes me back to those 
formative years when I was lucky enough to work.with him. I was recommended to 
him by Morris Ginsberg, my then academic mentor, and thus became attached, 
early in 1928 to the East London Child Guidance Clinic which had just been set 
up under the auspices of the Jewish Health Organization. We had a suite of bare 
rooms in the Jews’ Free School in Bell Lane, Whitechapel. I was supposed to be the 
educational psychologist. To tell the truth, I had but the vaguest notion of how to 
conduct an intelligence or aptitude test, let alone how to assess a youngster’s per- 
sonality traits. However, the necessary technical proficiency was not difficult to 
acquire. What I got from Emanuel Miller was much more important. : 

The research I was engaged upon was in a field that was already then, in 1928- 
1930, fiercely controversial. I was attempting to devise a non-verbal, culture-free 
test of intelligence for inter-racial use. In pursuit of this I was immersed in the 
minutiae and monotony of assembling the primitive test material that was later so 
brilliantly developed by Raven for his progressive Matrices test (cf. Fortes, 1932). 
Miller helped to open up to me the more exciting intellectual prospects that eventually 
tempted me away into anthropology. 3 

But let me sy back to my nici In describing it as a subject that would have 
appealed to Miller, I have in mind, in particular, the interests and points of view 
reflected in his book, The Generations: A Study of the Cycle of Parents and Children (1938). 
Our work at the clinic brought us up constantly against problems of the family 
background and the social environment of our patients. As Hindley relates (1970) 
Miller was never content with a purely practical or even strictly psychiatric approach 
to these problems. He had to set them in a broader biological, philosophical and 
historical perspective. His concern, as Dr. Edward Glover observed (1971) was with 
the human situation in the round, not merely with the particular clinical or social 
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problem. His book shows this. Its basic theoretical orientation is psycho-analytical. 
But, interestingly enough, it starts with an examination of the anthropological 
evidence for the universality of some form of family organization based on parent- 
hood, in all human societies. 

As Miller presents it, the psycho-social development of the individual is seen to 
be integrally bound up with a three-generation cycle. It begins with the complete 
dependence of the infant on its mother, moves on to childhood, when the father 
comes significantly into the picture, then through adolescence with its under- 
currents of inter-generational tensions associated with the strains of sexual and moral 
maturation. Next, comes marriage and then parenthood, often bringing new stresses 
in its wake, and finally the completion of the cycle when the initial generations 
become grandparents and revert to the dependence of old age. 

I daresay this model of the family cycle was “in the air”,so to speak, in the mid- 
thirties. Be that as it may, I arrived at a very similar model of what I later described 
as the “developmental cycle” in the study I began of family structure in tribal 
society in 1934 (cf. Fortes, 1949, 1958); and the stimulus for this came from my 
experience in the clinic. 

What the model implies is in a way self-evident. The crucial feature is the con- 
junction of successive generations in the relationship of parents and their children, 
and this it is obvious, comes into existence, uniquely, once and for all, with the birth 
of the first child. Multiplying offspring produces the sibling group and thus makes 
a parent, perhaps, more of a parent in a quantitative sense; but it only builds on, 
it does not generate the condition and status of parenthood. This is the essence of 
my subject tonight. 


Il 


But before I develop it, I must say a little more about the background. My 
interest in the first born was originally aroused by experience with our Clinic 
patients. To what extent I was also influenced by the fact that I am myself the first 
born of a large sibling group and thus acquainted at first hand with the tribulations 
of that status, I will not endeavour to decide! What I do know is that the attention 
paid in the Clinic to familial factors in patients’ problems was the stimulus for an 
inquiry I undertook in 1931. Some years earlier Goring had reported an excess of 
first and second born children in an adult prison population. Karl Pearson used this 
in support of his own odd theory of the congenital inferiority of first borns (cf. 
Fortes, 1933). My study, comparing a group of clinic patients with a sample of 
juvenile delinquents and a control group of school children, revealed a similar 
excess of first children among both the delinquents and the clinic patients. 

There was already, at that time, a considerable literature, going back, indeed, 
to Francis Galton (cf. Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg, 1970) on the relationship 
between birth order and various psychological and social capacities and disabilities 
and its general drift was to confirm the apparent excess of first borns at either end of 
the scales of both achievement and of deviancy. A vast amount of research has been 
devoted to this subject since then, and Miller kept track of it for some time. In a 
definitive review of the whole field (1944), he showed that the evidence for a critical 
association of birth order with personality variables or with the incidence of de- 
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viancy or delinquency was as yet inconclusive. I shall return to some of these matters 
later. 

Here I only want to note that studies at this level are not really concerned with 
the feature of the family cycle that interests me, namely the status of parenthood, as 
it is uniquely achieved with the advent of the first born. Their concern is, primarily, 
with the effect of ordinal position in the sibling group. The accent is on the filial 
generation, with parenthood as the dependent variable. 

I did not grasp the full import of this distinction until my next encounter with 
the syndrome of the first born. Its effect was memorable. It made me realize what 
a central place the status of the first born holds in human social organization, being 
often invested with religious, as well as legal, moral and political meaning, from 
ancient times until today. Above all, it led me to see in a new light the conclusions 
of modern psychology and psycho-analysis to which Miller gave such prominence, 
about the relationships of parents and children and of sibling and sibling. 


Ill 


This encounter occurred in the course of my anthropological field research 
among the Tallensi of Northern Ghana in 1934-1937. At that time they were still 
far removed from modern influences and were following their traditional ways of 
life in all aspects; literacy and modern social and political developments are now 
rapidly changing their social life. But it is noteworthy that their family system still 
retains its traditional form. 

I have described many aspects of Tallensi social life and culture in a number of 
publications (cf. Fortes, 1945, 1949, 1959). But a short outline of their family system 
will be useful here. Long settled subsistence farmers, still at the simple technological 
stage of the hand-hoe, the adze and the bow and arrow, they are organized in 
exogamous patrilineal lineages and clans. Distinctive totemic observances and an 
elaborate cult of their particular ancestors mark clans and lineages off from one 
another. The domestic unit is a polygynous joint family of two, three, or occasionally 
four successive generations (depending upon the stage reached in the developmental 
cycle) of males, their in-married wives and young children. At its head is the oldest 
man who would be grandfather or father to the other males in the family, some of 
whom might in actuality be sons or grandsons of a near collateral kinsman of his, 
that is, a brother or a cousin. The family head has, first of all, legal authority over 
all its members; secondly, he exercises oversight in the economic affairs of the family; 
thirdly, and most important of all, he is the custodian of the family’s ancestor 
shrines, responsible on behalf of all his dependants for the sacrifices that have to be 
made when required. These ancestors are spoken of as if they are tangibly present 
in the homesteads of the descendants, “sitting at their shrines” as Tallensi say. But 
what is most characteristic of them is that they are believed to be more apt to show 
their supernatural power over their descendants by causing troubles and aes 
than by acts of benevolence. They are the final arbiters in all matters of life and deat 
among their descendants. To them is attributed both the credit for things going 
well, and also the ultimate causation of misfortunes, especially sickness and death. 
They must therefore be regularly placated with libations and with sacrifices. 
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The significant feature here is that the ancestors are only accessible through the parents. Only 
males may offer sacrifices to ancestors. But a man does not have the full right so to officiate until his 
father dies, This gives him juridical majority, makes him sui iuris as lawyers put it, and this is the 
indispensable qualification for the ritual capacity to officiate in sacrifices to his ancestors. 

Reciprocally and logically, ancestors cannot intervene in the life of a descendant except through 
the latter’s parent, living or dead. Living, a parent, especially a father, has binding authority over and 
responsibility for offspring; dead, parents become the first in the line, and by that token the most 
powerful, of the ancestors, the unavoidable mediators and arbitrators between the living and the 
ancestors. The Tallensi rationalisation is “if a man’s father had not begotten him or his mother borne 
him his ancestors would have no one from whom they could receive offerings and service”. 

Tallensi consider the crowning glory, indeed the only worthwhile object of life, 
to be assurance of leaving descendants, ideally in the male line, to perpetuate the 
memory and above all to fulfil the ritual tasks of ancestor worship. To have lived 
successfully one must die with the hope of achieving ancestorhood and that is 
possible only if one leaves male descendants. That is why, Tallensi say, one desires 
sons but longs for grandsons. As in many tribal societies, and consistently with this 
point of view, the restraint that is customary between parents and children is 
counterbalanced by a classical joking relationship between grandparents and grand- 
children. 


IV 


The status of the first born, female as well as male, is crucial in this family 


system. It is dramatized in a series of eloquent customary practices and beliefs. 

First borns are designated by a special term. From the age of about five or six a first born son 
may not eat out of the same dish as his father, whereas his younger siblings commonly do. Tallensi 
say that if a father and his first born son eat out of the same dish the son might accidentally scratch 
the father’s hand, and this would cause the death of one of them. The same accident, with a younger 
son, is not dangerous. I have protested to Tallensi friends that these beliefs are patently illogical. 
They answer that this may appear to be the case, but it is a taboo laid down by their ancestors and is 
not to be trifled with. It is part of a whole configuration of prohibitions and injunctions. Any first 
born will rattle them off. Said Badiwona, aged about six: “I share my mother’s dish of food. I never 
eat with my father. If I did I might die of a wasting disease. It’s because I’m his first born. We first 
born sons may not eat chicken, we may not look into our father’s granary, we may not wear his 
cap or his tunic or carry his quiver or use his bow.” Always, there is the implicit contrast with younger 
siblings and the certainty that breach of these taboos would lead to some vaguely apprehended 
disaster. I never came across or heard of a case of deliberate flouting of any of these rules. The “moral 
regulator” (to quote Miller) inculcated from earliest childhood and backed by the whole system of 
social arrangements and of religious beliefs, works irresistibly. 

It is important to add (see Fortes, 1949, p. 223) that similar taboos are binding 
on first born daughters in relation to their mothers. 

These obligatory avoidances come to a climax at the parent’s death. The terminal 
obsequies must be initiated by the eldest, by right the first born son. They end in a 
dramatic rite, by which the deceased is finally translated into ancestorhood. His 
human status as father and husband, family head and holder of office, owner of 
fields and custodian of ancestor shrines is dissolved and redistributed among his 
heirs and successors as Goody (1962) describes in his book about a closely related 
Ghanaian tribe. 


A man’s designated successor, in his family roles, is his eldest son. If he is a first born—and not, 
I must stress, merely the eldest surviving son—he, accompanied by his first born sister, undergoes 4 
distinctive ritual. It is this that specifically terminates the obsequies. After a libation to the dead, a 
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senior elder takes up a cloth tunic and a cap that had belonged to the deceased. He turns them 
inside out and puts them on the son, with the left hand sleeve of the tunic hanging loose. He and 
the first borns now lead all the children of the deceased, as a sibling group, in a rite of mourning 
the loss of their father. Next the elder solemnly leads the two first borns into the central courtyard 
of the house up to the deceased’s granary, the thatch lid of which has been removed. Standing on the 
step the elder beckons to the son to come up beside him; and then, holding the deceased’s bow, the 
symbol of manhood, in his left hand, he places his right hand on the son’s neck and gently pushes 
his head forward as if forcing him to look into the granary. Thrice is this silently repeated and then 
the first born daughter goes through the same procedure. Finally the son, discarding his reversed 
tunic and cap, leads the assembled crowd in a mock war dance, amidst laughter and joking, and with 
beer passing around to heighten the mood of relief and conviviality.* 

I witnessed and discussed with friends this finale to an elderly man’s funeral 
many times—and likewise for elderly women, for whom the corresponding ritual is 
carried out by the first born daughter with the mother’s main storage pot appro- 
priately in place of the granary. Note well that if there is no surviving first born son 
or daughter, a surviving eldest son or daughter does not perform this ritual sequence. 
If, however, the first born son or daughter is alive but unable (e.g. by reason of 
illness) to take part in the rites, a proxy must take his or her place. First-bornness, 
as the ideal replacement for the parent, must, so to speak, be enacted, if such a 
successor is available. 

It is not without significance that these ritual activities are carried out in a 
matter of fact manner, with only ceremonial display of emotion. The participants 
deny that they are anxious, though they admit that the rituals are awesome and 
that they feel sad, especially when the mournful dirges are sung. Of course, grief, 
anger, resignation, all the emotions normally associated with bereavement, are as 
strongly felt by Tallensi as by all peoples. But it seems that the ritual performances, 
by their overt and customary dramatization of feelings and fantasies usually kept 


in check, do drain the emotional pain out of the situation. 


v 


To understand this avoidance syndrome, we must realize that Tallensi accept, 
and openly admit, that hostility and rivalry are normal and inevitable in the relations 
of parents and their children. The critical feature is that this is focused on the first 
born. Not surprisingly, there is an undercurrent of apprehension as to what might 
happen if the avoidance rules were flouted. A comment made in 1963 by an educated 
and sophisticated young politician is to the point. He was a first born and he admitted 
that the traditional taboos were not rational by modern standards. But it would 
be disrespectful to his father, he said, to flout them. In particular, he declared with 


an embarrassed laugh, he had never dared to look into his father’s granary, adding 


“I would be afraid. I might see snakes there”. Overtly Tallensi think of snakes either 
tures of the earth which 


as being potentially dangerous or as being totemic crea 7 ie 
may not be killed; deeper symbolic meanings which we might suspect in my friend’s 
comment, would not be apparent to them. In reality, of course, snakes would be 


most unlikely to get into a granary. MNE 
Thirty years earlier, speaking of the granary-showing rite, an elder remarked to 


*This is the way the rite is performed among the group of clans known as the Namoos (cf. Fortes, 


1945; passim) but parallel rites are carried out in all the other clans. 
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me “You may not believe it, but that young man, grown up as he is, has never before 
even peeped into his father’s granary. Henceforth it is no longer taboo for him. 
It is his now; he is the owner.” This shows neatly how Tallensi regard this rite. They 
think of a man’s granary as an extension of his personality, embodying his status as 
family head. A man’s soul, they say, is tied to his granary, whereas his bodily existence 
imbues his clothes and distinctive implements and weapons (cf. Fortes, 1949, p.57). 

Given these beliefs, the symbolism of the reversed-clothing and granary showing 
rites is so patent as to need no gloss. They are seen as installing the son in his father’s 
place, as if he were taking over his father soul and body, as well as in the legal sense. 
Their relative positions are now reversed, the son being clothed with tangible and 
real paternal power and authority, the father, transposed to ancestorhood, being 
now dependent on the son for commemoration, offerings and service. When the 
first borns are permitted, or rather symbolically compelled to look and see what was 
previously tabooed to their sight, it is, of course, a purely fictitious secret that is 
revealed to them, for no one over the age of six is ignorant of what is normally to be 
seen in a granary. As in many initiation rituals in tribal societies the rite does not 
reveal the unknown; it sanctions the open exercise of knowledge and capacities that 
were previously unauthorized. It is the taboo that is lifted, not a secret that is revealed. 
And the symbolical meaning of the right to look, ostensibly thrust on the first borns 
though it is their due, is not difficult to understand. Like us, Tallensi regard the eye 
as the organ par excellence for gaining true knowledge. So there is no question here 
of acquiring ownership of the granary in an economic sense. If this were the issue the 
daughter would be excluded as daughters cannot gain property rights in any of their 
father’s possessions. Furthermore, in the corresponding ritual for a deceased mother, 
the climax is when the daughter is for the first time made to look into her mother’s 
storage pot, which is then sealed. 

Some likely interpretations suggest themselves, but they would not, of course, 
occur to Tallensi. They do not for example see any of the allusions to sexual and pro- 
creative replacement that one suspects are implicit in these rituals.* The essence, 
to them, is what they signify in terms of heirship and succession. It is worth adding 
that Tallensi are singularly frank and uninhibited. They are devoid of prudery 
about sex and coitus, do not seclude menstruant or confined women, and withdraw 
only so far as to avoid offence to others to meet excretory needs, 

To return to the first born’s taboos the most onerous but also the most revealing take effect 
when the son reaches adolescence. Thereafter father and son must never meet face to face in the 
entrance to the homestead. The underlying attitude was typically expressed once by one of my 
friends. Pointing to his small son he said, half mockingly, “See that boy. He is my first born. Small as 
he is, he is only waiting for me to die so that he can take my place.” This shows that the avoidances 


enjoined on first borns are not considered wholly to extinguish the antagonism supposed. to exist 
between them and their like-sex parents. 


It follows that when a first born son reaches the maturity to marry and become 
a father in his turn he must have separate quarters. An eldest surviving son is, of 
course, free to stay with his father. Tallensi cite this taboo as the key to the whole 
syndrome. They say, as I have explained elsewhere (1959), that it is due to a clash 
*I have never, for example, succeeded in eliciting from Tallensi any indications that they are 


aware of a symbolic association between granary, as store of seed and of fertility and paternal (male) 
potency and authority. 
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of their Destinies and Souls. With increasing years, as his powers wane, the father’s 
Destiny is supposed to weaken gradually, whereas the son’s Destiny waxes ever 
stronger at the expense of the father’s. These beliefs give added point to the conclud- 
ing rites of the funeral which so patently symbolize the reversal of filio-parental 
status and relationships. It cannot be too greatly stressed that the replacement of 
father by son takes place, not by usurpation but lawfully, with the consent and 
participation of the whole community. 

What these funeral rites quite explicitly dramatize is the ambivalence intrinsic 
to the relations of successive generations and their origin and focus in the first born. 
Janus-like the son faces two ways. As prototypical offspring he incarnates the conflict 
between (on the one hand) filial dependence on, and affection for his devoted 
parents and (on the other) the latent hostility in his rights to succeed. We have seen 
how the taboos contain this. As brother, and head of the sibling group he is himself 
the target of ambivalent attitudes of deference to his seniority, mixed with com- 
petitive claims of sibling equality and familiarity. Sibling rivalry is regarded as 
normal, though focused particularly on successively born siblings who are assumed 
to hate each other. (And what goes for the son also goes for the first daughter in 
relation to her mother, with modifications.) 

The crux is that legitimate parenthood with all its incidents is as indispensable 
for the offspring as these are for realizing the life goals of the parents. It is only 
through legitimate parents that everyone acquires the legal status and religious 
identity, as a member of his family and clan, without which he cannot be a normal 
person. 

Consistently with these rules, children grow up in their paternal home under the 
care of their own or proxy parents (cf. Fortes, 1949) and under the spiritual sur- 
veillance of their dead ancestors. This mutual interdependence, in which deference 
to parental authority is coloured with the knowledge that offspring will and must 
inevitably replace parents, underlies the ambivalence of inter-generational re- 
lationships. These are matters of daily experience; the ritual observances make them 


supportable. 


VI 


attached to first parentage. Whatever 


We can see why paramount importance is 
k ble transition to parenthood and the 


may happen thereafter, it marks the irreversil it a 
prospect of personal autonomy and, perhaps, immortality. But the transition be- 
comes manifest in the bearing, rather than the begetting, of a child, and this is 
signalized in a rite that bestows motherhood when it is achieved, once and for all, 
by a first pregnancy. It is performed by a co-wife of the girl’s mother who girds he 
with a new perineal belt and admonishes her never again to be seen without this 


ee * 
covering. Until then she would, by traditional custom, have gone about nude. 


A woman’s first pregnancy was thus publicly proclaimed as the proud transition 


from maidenhood to matronhood. Even if she miscarries, or her first born dies in 
very early infancy, or she never bears again, she is a matron for life. 


*In the 1950s, as a result of pressure from missionaries and schools, and the influence of contact 


with southern Ghana, pubescent girls began to wear dresses. 
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Among the Tallensi, as in most societies, marriage is the proper and, indeed, 
necessary qualification for legitimate parenthood. Without marriage,* a man 
acquires no rights of fatherhood over his children. But marriage can be annulled 
by lawful divorce in most societies. Parenthood, like birth itself and death, cannot be 
annulled, once the first birth, or its equivalent, publicly recognized first pregnancy, 
has taken place. Leaving aside the symbolism of the belt-binding rite, I want to 
emphasize that it is not a magical rite purporting to guard against the possible 
dangers of a first pregnancy. + The husband’s ancestor spirits are supposed to take 
care of this. It is quite explicitly intended to confer matronhood and it is also a 
declaration of the husband’s legitimate fatherhood of the expected child. An inter- 
esting detail is its performance by a proxy for the mother. It reflects a notion of 
competition for limited reproductive resources between successive generations of 
the same sex. Her mother is the source of a woman’s fertility; but Tallensi say it is 
repugnant, possibly forbidden, for a woman to continue to bear children when her 
eldest daughter becomes a child-bearer. The parallel with the notion of the clash of 
father’s and first son’s Destinies is obvious. It would, one imagines, be too fraught 
with jealousy for a mother herself to come and bestow matronhood on her first born 
daughter. 

So much for the initial step in parenthood. Its outcome, however, hangs in the 
balance until the last stage when it is, ideally, this same first born who, replacing 
his father, becomes responsible for serving and tending him in his spiritual state of 
ancestorhood as if, one might almost say, in reparation for having replaced him with 
the assistance of death. Talensi ancestor worship resolves the ambivalence in the rela- 
tions of living parents and children by transposing the parents after death to the 
supernatural realm and there investing them with apparently arbitrary powers of 
life and death over the offspring, who owe them service but nevertheless enjoy the 
autonomy denied to them in the parents’ lifetime (cf. Fortes, 1970, chap. 7). Com- 
parably, Goody writes of the LoDagaa, those not too distant cultural cousins of the 
Tallensi, that “parenthood is the first prerequisite for having an ancestor shrine 
carved to one’s name”. (Goody, 1962, p. 225.) 


vil 


The Tallensi are neither unique nor eccentric in thus singling out first birth. 
Customary rules and observances that make explicit its pivotal significance in the 
developmental cycle of the family and in the life-history of the individual are 
common, possibly universal among non-western peoples. I have not examined all 
the available ethnographic sources; but the selection of data I have considered, 
aaa both from the literature and from personal communications to me, is con- 
clusive. 


The syndrome of the first born occurs among nomadic or transhuman pastoralists 


*Which, as is typical of patrilineal systems, is established by the payment of a bride-price by the 
groom’s paternal kin to the bride’s father. 
TAs Malinowski (1929) who was one of the first to draw attention to such rites believed. Firth 


shows (1967, chap. 2) that in Tikopia, too, such rites are intended to confer matronhood not to afford 
magical protection. $ 
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(like the Fulani and the Nuer) as well as among sedentary agriculturalists (like the 
Tallensi and the Mossi); in societies with patrilineal family systems (such as those 
already mentioned) as well as among those with matrilineal or with bilateral systems 
(like the Ashanti and the Gonja); in societies of small scale and limited populations, 
such as we find in New Guinea and Polynesia, as well as in societies with a large 
population and elaborate social and political organization, like the Ashanti, the 
Mossi, the Hausa, the Zulu; in traditionally literate, culturally complex, economically 
and politically sophisticated societies like India and China, no less than among the 
simpler non-literate peoples of the world. 

I argue that there are beliefs and practices in our own society that are attributed 
to individual experience but reflect the same underlying forces in family relation- 
ships as are made explicit in such customary beliefs and observances as those of the 
Tallensi and other tribal peoples; and in this connection I want to draw attention 
to the Biblical prescriptions and narratives in which the essentials of the syndrome 
are presented with particular clarity. 

I cannot set out the evidence in detail here,* but I must ask you to accept that 
the Tallensi case provides an excellent paradigm for the analysis of the syndrome. 
It exhibits the most characteristic components of the syndrome, all or some of which 
appear in differently accentuated combinations in other societies. Let me review 
them: 

1. Parenthood is desired and required in all tribal and oriental societies. In part 
this is for legal and social reason (to provide heirs, to mark status and prestige). But 
behind this lie notions that parenthood is proof of the attainment of social maturity, 
which implies full male potency and female fecundity. What is, however, equally 
implied is that it offers assurance of some sort of personal immortality which in 
tribal society is explicitly aspired to. The stories of the Hebrew Patriarchs in Genesis 
and Exodus vividly portray these attitudes. ra? 

2. Marriage, or more exactly, legitimate cohabitation is commonly regarded 
as the normal and necessary prerequisite for legitimate parenthood especially for 
the father, In many societies marriage is considered to exist primarily for the sake of 
parenthood, or as it is sometimes put, for the founding of a family. Hence a marriage 
is not deemed to be established until the birth of the first child, e.g. among the 
patrilineal Nuer (Evans-Pritchard, 1951, pp. 72-74; 99), among the patrilineal 
Fulani (Stenning, 1958; Dupire, 1970, pp. 190-192); among the matrilineal Siuai 
(Oliver, 1959, p. 186); and among numerous other peoples. 

3. The first birth, whether surviving or not, or even the 
pregnancy, creates parenthood, once and for all. In many s 
and matrilineal, the ideal is for this first born to be a son 
Hebrews, the Nuer, the Ashanti, the Hindu and the Chinese, 
British aristocracy in the nineteenth century). In some, as among 
first born son and first born daughter are bracketed together. ie iR 

4. This implies that the first born—in Biblical language the opener of t F mR : 
(Exodus, 13 : 12), an expression also common in tribal cultures (e.g. Bem a; r 
Richards, personal communication; Maori, Koskinnen, passim)—is strictly 


first publicly recognized 
‘ocieties both patrilineal 
(as among the ancient 
not to speak of the 
the Tallensi, 


*I hope to publish this elsewhere. 
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tinguished in law and custom from eldest surviving. This is the case with the Tallensi, 
the Mossi (Skinner, 1961) the Gonja (Goody, 1973, chap. 8); the Nuer (Evans- 
Pritchard, 1951, p. 139) and many other African peoples. The Biblical prescriptions 
repeatedly emphasize the distinction (Exodus, 34 : 19); upon which there are also 
extensive Talmudical commentaries (e.g. the Mishnah, Bekhoroth, 8.1—10); and it 
is recognized in Polynesia (Koskinnen, passim; Firth, 1967, p. 59)and in New Guinea 
(G. A. Lewis, personal communication) as well as in Hindu (Prabhu, p. 246; 
Carstairs, 1957, p. 222) and Chinese (Waley, 1938; Freedman, 1970) thought. 


5. The distinction is made explicit and the first born is thus set apart in almost 
every aspect of social organization, firstly as creator of parenthood, secondly as 
founder of the filial generation, thirdly as head of the sibling group thus constituted. 
In the domain of law and politics, he may be the designated heir, by primogeniture, 
as among Tallensi, Mossi, Tikopia, Hindu, Chinese and other patrilineal peoples 
of antiquity as well as of today. In ancient Hebrew law, a first born who is also 
surviving eldest was entitled to a double portion of the paternal estate (Mishnah, 
loc. cit.; Neufeld, 1944, pp. 262-263). An extreme example in which the political 
rules are buttressed by beliefs about the “inherent sanctity” of the first born (Mead, 
1930, p. 118; Firth, 1967, chap. 2; Koskinnen, passim) is the Polynesian ideal for 
chiefs to be first born of a line of first borns. Similarly, among the ancient Hebrews, 
the first born son was ritually singled out by the law that he belonged to God and 
had to be redeemed (Exodus 13 : 12; 22 : 29); and this religious prescription still 
prevails among orthodox Jews. Among the Nilotic Dinka first sons are similarly 
picked out by their special relationship to the father’s totems and divinities (Lien- 
hardt, 1961, p. 197). 

The unique status accorded to the first born is widely shown in the etiquette 
of address, as among the Zulu, who give them the honorific titles of “prince” and 
“princess” (H. Sibisi, personal communication) and in the ariki title given to 
them in Polynesia (Koskinnen, passim). Another indication is the belief that there 
is an inherent incompatability between first birth and twinship. Thus in Ashanti, 
first borns are tabooed from contact with the rituals for the protection of twins. 
And again, in the Bible, twins are portrayed as bitter rivals for the status of first 
born (cf. Esau and Jacob, Genesis 27; Perez and Zerah, Genesis 38 : 27-29). 

First born and last born (the “opener of the womb” and the “closer of the womb” 
as Bemba say) (Richards) are often contrasted, first born as rightful heir of the 
parent and founder of the sibling group being kept at a distance, last born, who, 
because he has no rights to succeed and because he marks the end of the parent’s 
procreative career by completing the sibling group, being shown more overt affec- 
tion, Dinka couple them together as the lucky ones in contrast to middle siblings 
who are defined as unlucky (Lienhardt, loc. cit.). The LoDagaa bury brothers and 
their wives in one grave until the last brother of the sibling group dies, when the 
grave is sealed forever (Goody, 1962, p. 146).* 


6. The first born—ideally a son even among matrilineal peoples—is always 


*An Englishwoman remarked spontaneously to me that her first child made her feel herself to 
be a parent but it was only with the birth of the second (and last) child that she felt “the family” to 
have been established. 


i A 
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ardently desired in proof of the achievement of full maturity by the parents. In some 
cultures (e.g. Hindu, cf. Prabhu, p. 246), the procreation of the first born is defined 
as a moral and religious duty. He must be cherished to survive as it is he, ideally, 
who confers immortality on the parent, most explicitly in the form of ancestor 
worship and commemoration as amongst many African peoples, as well as in India, 
Polynesia and China. It is the more noteworthy, therefore, that first borns are, at 
the same time, commonly identified as the focus of rivalry and hostility between the 
generation of children and their parents. Such rivalry and hostility is believed to be 
normal and inevitable in the relations of parents and children in many tribal and 
oriental societies. Focusing it on the first born generates powerful ambivalence in 
their relations with their parents. On the one hand as I have said, they must be 
cherished and on the other they are apt to be resented since they will inevitably and 
of right at the end oust and replace the parents. They incarnate both the longed for 
achievement of parenthood and the inescapable threat to the inevitable extinction of, 
parental authority and autonomy. The ambivalence thus focused on the first born 
finds symbolic expression in various forms of ritually enjoined and socially sanctioned 
avoidances which serve as a defence against the possibility of the intergenerational 
antagonism erupting into parenticide or filicide. Most extreme are customary avoid- 
ances, either during the infancy of first borns or even throughout their life, in which 
fearful and hostile rejection by the parents seems to be acted out (e.g. Hausa, see 
M. F. Smith, p. 188-189; Fulani, see Dupire, p. 190-192; Songhay-Zarma, Jeanne 
Bisilliat, personal communication). Less extreme are the ritual avoidance by common- 
ers of Polynesian first born chiefs on the grounds of their sacred status (see Koskinnen, 
passim; Firth, 1962, chap. 6) and the Tallensi pattern, which permits life-long 
coresidence of parents and first children but keeps them apart by ritually sanctioned 
avoidances. Most explicit are the customs of separating the generations by fostering 
first borns with relatives in early childhood (Gonja, Mossi, Nuer—see E. N. Goody, 
loc. cit; Skinner, 1961; Evans-Pritchard, 1951, p. 139) or by residential segregation 
(Ndembu, see Turner, 1957, p. 238; Nyakyusa, see Wilson, 1951) or by assignment 
to distinct age sets as among the Nilo-Hamites (see Peristiany, 1951, pp. 188-302). 
The principle is the same. First born and parent of the same sex must be kept apart, 
symbolically by taboo and injunction or by physical separation which admits the 
existence of hostility or rivalry between them. i A : 

7. To account for the antagonism between successive generations, magical and 
religious beliefs and concepts regarding the nature of the person and his develop- 
ment are commonly adduced. The ideals of a successful life include, over and pet 
parenthood, longevity, health, prosperity, numerous progeny, high office, an 
political and ritual authority. Such success is attributed to forces that are not piss 
sciously controllable. Plain luck, destiny, ancestral protection, divine blessing, an 
hereditary qualities and capacities of a mystical nature are among such forces 
specified in tribal and oriental religions. These forces are often identified as AN 
manifestations of a general quality which I think can best be described as n 
potency” and which is associated with reproductive vigour and fecundity. The 
Tallensi belief that a first born son’s good fortune in growth and development to 
adulthood conflicts with the father’s Soul and Destiny and thus depletes = vote 
and success, has parallels elsewhere (e.g. Gonja, E. N. Goody, loc. cit.). In other 
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words, the first born’s growth brings him continually closer to rightfully ousting and 
replacing the parent; and this is interpreted as a progressive drain on the parent’s 
vitality and mystical potency. This is phrased in concrete psycho-physical terms in 
the Hindu belief that a man’s vitality depends on his store of semen. Sexual inter- 
course depletes this store and is therefore, at least ideally, to be indulged in only for 
procreation. Making it obligatory for the first born, to ensure the perpetuation of 
the father’s status and the regular performance of the religious duties of commemora- 
tion of the ancestors, assuages the guilt about later children, who are the fruits of 
mere lust (see Carstairs, 1957, pp. 83-84; Erikson, 1970, p. 120). Turning to Poly- 
nesia, we can suspect similar beliefs to lie behind the reluctance of chiefs to hand 
over, as they must, to their successors-designate (i.e. first borns) the most important 
items of esoteric knowledge and of mystical power vested in the office, until they are 
near death (Firth, 1936, p. 173, 360; Koskinnen, passim). African parallels for both 
the Hindu and the Polynesian beliefs abound. 


For women, the same notion emerges in the belief that daughters’ and mothers’ 
fecundity conflict. Gonja (E. N. Goody, chap. 8) like Tallensi (Fortes, 1949) consider 
a first daughter’s first pregnancy to be the signal for the mother to stop child- 
bearing. 

I must refrain from multiplying examples and will only say that there is wide- 
spread among tribal and oriental peoples some form of belief which amounts to an 
assumption that there is underlying and essential to parenthood a fund, but only a 
strictly limited fund, of male vitality and female fecundity, which is partly physical 
but largely metaphysical (hence my term “mystical potency”), which must be 
transmitted to the filial generation to ensure the proper continuity of the family 
and thus of society but which can only be transmitted at the cost of the parental 
generation. There is no alternative for parents but to sacrifice themselves for their 
children and focusing this obligatorily on the first born may (as I have suggested) 
be seen as a defence against the resentment likely to be evoked. 


The sample of ethnological data I have thus cursorily reviewed suggests the 
following conclusion. The advent of parenthood is experienced or at least customar- 
ily defined among many peoples as a life-stage fraught with conflict. On the one 
hand there is the fulfilment and the promise of immortality it signifies; on the other 
the threat to the parent’s vitality and potency it foreshadows. Thus on the one hand 
parenthood evokes the protective and tender impulses that will ensure the growth 
and survival of the offspring, but on the other it is prone also to stir up impulses of 
hostility and resentment, against its very creator. Parents have power over offspring, 
and not only because of their generation status; for it is authorized by society; but 
they also by the same token have responsibility for their offspring’s proper socializa- 
tion. Their task is to exercise power without hostility, responsibility without mis- 
placed partiality. We can see how useful it is for the underlying conflicts of impulse 
and obligation to be regulated from the outside, as it were, by irresistible custom, in 
submission to divine edict or mystical taboo. In the Hebrew case, for example, 
belonging by his birth to God frees the first born from suspicion of inborn rivalry 
with his father, Redeeming him—like paying bride price for a wife—gives the father 
legal and religious rights over him with a symbolically contractual rather than moral 


‘it 
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and affective basis, both in relation to his real owner, God, and in relation to the 
son himself. * 

There can be no rivalry in such an ostensibly artificial relationship; for inter- 
generational rivalry goes with birth-right. 

Similarly the Polynesian ariki has no option but to pass on the mystical potency 
of which he is the chance and fated bearer. Any tendency to resent his eventual 
displacement by his son is likely to be thrust aside since it is due to the gods. The 
Tallensi analogue is the expected reparation of becoming a worshipped ancestor. 


VIII 


An anthropological investigation is often like throwing a stone into a pond: the 
eddies spread in all directions and it becomes difficult to set limits to it. 

What I have tried to do is to build up a composite picture, a paradigm, of the 
critical features of customary—as opposed to idiosyncratic—recognition of the signifi- 
cance of first birth in tribal societies. 

Why this accent on the customary? One answer was given a long time ago by 
Montaigne. In his essay “Of Custom” he says (in Florio’s translation)—“I am of 
opinion that no fantasy so mad can fall into human imagination, that meets not 
with the example of some public custom”. The implication is that what may appear 
as idiosyncratic or even bizarre individual responses (e.g. to the first birth) in one 
culture will be embodied in public and normal custom in some other culture. What 
appears, in our culture for instance, as the affective or emotional responses of 
individuals, whether of conscious or of unconscious origin, comes out in manifest 
custom in other cultural contexts. : 

This takes me back to my starting point; and though my present concern is with 


a different aspect of the position of the first born from what it was in 1930, a brief 


look at the current research relating to my earlier interest is not out of place. There 
l on the kind of question I then 


is now a veritable Himalaya of research materia 1 
sought an answer to. Fortunately, however, the essential topics are concisely and 
wittily reviewed in an American book entitled The Sibling (by Brian Sutton-Smith 
and B. G. Rosenberg, 1970). f j ; 

This book covers all types of statistical, psychological and social enquiry, and 
takes account of every conceivable economic, social and personality variable that 
has hitherto been investigated. The authors begin by confirming that members of 
a sibling group, especially the younger ones, are, in fact, influenced by the sex 
and age of their siblings. This applies particularly to first borns who are said to show 
“higher power tactics” to their next siblings whom they often, thus, provoke to 
aggression. i d 

"ore specifically, they conclude that many enquiries, biographical, aa 
observational and experimental, ever since Francis Galton first asserted it, i rm 
the “intellectual primogeniture” of first borns, that is to say their Sic ae 
among eminent scientists, scholars, men of letters, and in college popu AA 
is suggested that this springs from a need to achieve, fostered by their specia: re a- 


*The parallel problem of the daughter is resolved by her removal from parental c 
marriage when her child-bearing powers mature. 


ontrol by 
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tionships with their parents. An interesting byproduct is the observation that middle 
children seem most handicapped—a conclusion that corresponds to some of our 
ethnological observations, as for instance among the Dinka. 

Next come studies of parents’ relations with first borns, as opposed to later children, ‘These show 
that “the first born continues throughout childhood to be the subject of special expectations on the 
part of the parents and to have a special relationship with them” (p. 100). First children are repre- 
sented as being more serious, conscientious and adult-orientated, by contrast with the placid and 
easy-going second children, probably, it is suggested, because they model themselves more directly 
than later children on parents, whom they perceive to have the power in an hierarchically ordered 
family system. First borns seek authority and hierarchy in social situations and are apt to be critical 
and hostile in the interest of group norms and consensus. Later children appear to be more egalitarian, 
though sex differences as well as ordinal position are significant. 

Anyone acquainted with the field will recognize how inadequately this arbitrary 
selection represents current research on this subject. It will suffice, however, to 
indicate the kind of questions the authors are concerned with, and this is typical. 
British investigations follow the same pattern. James Douglas, for example (1964, 
chap. XI) reports, amongst other findings, that first borns in families of two or three 
do better than expected from measured ability and later borns worse in secondary 
school selection examinations, and it is last not first borns who are frequently re- 
ported as bed-wetters and otherwise disturbed children. 

Or take a study much more directly reminiscent of the investigations Miller and I undertook. 
Starting from a finding that first born (sic) working class males were “much more successful in 
individual activity than intermediates, who proved most successful in group activity”, the authors 
(Lees and Newson, 1954), examined a County authority’s records of. juvenile delinquency with this in 
mind. They conclude that “eldest” are more likely to be individual delinquents, whereas “‘inter- 
mediates” drift into groups and “youngest” from good homes are least liable to become delinquents. 
In explanation they adduce typical common attitudes said to be developed in working class families 
by all boys in particular ordinal positions—e.g. first borns develop a preference for activity as indivi- 
duals, intermediates for groups, and youngest for either. Supplementary hypotheses assert that 
“similar experiences tend to produce similar personality configurations”, Thus among working class 
males “‘eldests” (sic) learn they are first born, feel bigger and stronger than, and superior to following 
siblings, and in a position from which they cannot be displaced. Thus “unconsciously they learn to 
face up, as individuals . . . without the aid of. sibs, to the adult world . . .”. They are the “trail blazer, 
the initiator, the mediator between adult and child’s worlds, held to be most responsible, if only 
because they are the eldest”. Intermediates, displaced by younger siblings, “cannot however find 
compensation in the knowledge that they are superior to all their siblings”. They are neither held to 
be responsible like the eldest nor privileged like the youngest, and they tend to be squeezed out. 

Similar studies -relating to psychosis and neurosis are now so numerous as to 
constitute almost a sub-discipline within psychiatry; and perhaps all I need say is 
that the findings seem to me to be far from conclusive.* The pattern is broadly the 
same. The investigations, exemplary in respect of their statistical validation, con- 
centrate on ordinal position in the sibling group. Now as I implied earlier, research 
of this type does not bear directly on the problems raised by my anthropological 


“Hardly a year passes without one or more major papers concerned with the problems of birth 
order and schizophrenia appearing in such periodicals as the British Journal of Psychiatry. Both first 
borns and last borns have been found to be peculiarly vulnerable, in different countries and different 
family sizes. Some of the technical complexities, demographic as well as psychiatric, that arise in 
research on this subject are indicated by such studies as that of Hare and Price (British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1970, 116, 409-420) in which bias due to changes in birth and marriage rates is elucidated, 
and that of Hinshelwood, (ibid, 1970, 117, 293-301) in which the hypothesis is explored that it is the 
penultimate sibling position that is, in all samples, in excess, 
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paradigm. But its general drift is clear. It leaves us in no doubt that first borns are 
marked out in various ways; and the explanation offered is, generally, by reference 
to child-rearing practices, for example, the extra anxiety and solicitude, and the 
special demands therefore made on them by one or both parents.* These charac- 
teristics are, of course, not ascribed to customary norms; they are regarded as the 
statistically preponderant outcome of individual habits and decisions. 

Anyone who cares to ask among friends and acquaintances will find that there 
is, certainly in middle class circles in this country, a well defined stereotype of the 
first born in contrast to second and later children. It is put forward as the fruit of 
personal experience, though it may well have been influenced by (and perhaps 
have influenced in turn) current psychological and sociological research and theory 
on this subject. First borns are said to be self-assertive, ambitious and demanding 
as well as over-conscientious and conformist. Their preponderance amongst univer- 
sity students and eminent people is often remarked upon and attributed to their 
distinctive personality. In addition to the excessive solicitude and anxiety of in- 
experienced parents, the shock of “dethronement” (in Alfred Adler’s vivid termi- 
nology) from the centre of parental care and attention by the next sibling, is usually 
cited, the contrast with the casual treatment of subsequent children by experienced 
parents being specially stressed. ¢ 

I think we can conclude that the setting apart of the first born reflects experiences 
deeply rooted in the relations of parents and children in every society. But where 
research is singularly meagre is in regard to the question, suggested by the anthro- 
pological paradigm, as to whether parenthood is desired and sought after and 
what it signifies in cultural contexts that do not appear to attach religious, legal or 
economic importance to having offspring. 

Where there is a family estate or title, for which it is necessary and estimable to 
make sure of heirs, the incentive is obvious. Nineteenth century novelists such as 
Jane Austen and Trollope, playing on the theme of the entailed estate, richly 


*So we find, for example, Sears, Maccoby and Levin (1957) citing interview evidence that 
“only” and first (or oldest) children have a more exacting conscience than younger ones, and attri- 
buting this to the combination of stricter discipline and more toleration of aggression on the part of 


order is assumed to be normal among the Tallensi 
due to displacement of the older by the younger 
e mention is reinforced by modern psychiatric 
or psychiatry will show. To take an 
in The Foundations of Child Psychiatry 
contribution by Dr. Portia Holman 


on sibling rivalry and notes that “‘the one most ; 

from his position as the baby. If he is the first born his suffering will be great”. ARRS 

she adds that “Nevertheless, the first child in the normal family pa —_ sip Sie RARA 
i hild (p. 539).”? One of the most otten 

parents tend to value him more than any other chilà (pA) TO Cuda that of J. K. Lasko 


of parental attitudes and practices in relation to first e 

“Parent Behaviour toward First and Second Children’? Genetic P. sychology Monogr aphs ro a 
96-137). This elaborate and sophisticated longitudinal study of 46 sibling pairs so iy ie 
other things, that parents (of American middle class white children) handle first borns in mi 


restrictive, coercive, and emotionally distant ways than second borns, in early infancy. 
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illustrate this. But we do not know if the first born is considered to suffice to satisfy 
such aspirations. Current discussions on the desirability of limiting families to two 
children—the first to achieve parenthood, the second to round off a minimally 
sufficient sibling group and thus establish the family, as the informant I quoted 
earlier put it—suggest that the desire for parenthood is as powerful in western as in 
tribal societies and that fulfilment of it is sought regardless of economic considera- 
tions or the warnings of population experts. A small enquiry carried out in Cambridge 
by Mrs. E. Morgan and myself strengthens this view. 

Better confirmation is afforded by a recent study by Busfield (1973). She points 
out that there are now, in our society, no demographic or other external pressures, 
such as a high infant mortality or a lack of means for controlling fertility, which 
might influence people’s choices about parenthood. It is easy nowadays to separate 
sex from conception, Yet parenthood remains almost universal. Is this an ana- 
chronism? Following anthropological theory she argues that there is a fundamental 
connection between marriage and parenthood. One reason is the stigma still attach- 
ing to illegitimacy. But her main conclusion is that childbearing is assumed to be a 
proper and desirable concomitant of maturity and marriage. Hence childless married 
women are liable to be either criticized or pitied. Children are desired, first, for the 
emotional satisfaction expected from them, but also for the “immortality”, the 
possibility of passing on to offspring and keeping alive, part of one’s self by heredity 
not education, thus ensured. There is even evidence that grand-parenthood is 
desired. There is also, it appears, some preference on the part of fathers* for a boy 
as a first child. My own enquiries, are consistent with this picture. 

However, the most eloquent testimony I have come across is the following from 
Bertrand Russell’s Autobiography (Vol. II, 1968, p. 150). It is a man’s point of view, 
frequently met with, indicating that men do not consider themselves to be fully 
mature until they are fathers. It is not only women, in our society, who think of 
children as completing their personal development; and this has nothing to do with 
property or prestige. 

“Ever since the day, in the summer of 1894, when I walked with Alys on Richmond Green after hearing the 
medical verdict, I had tried to suppress my desire for children. It had, however, grown continually stronger until it 
had become almost insupportable. When my first child was born, in November 1921, I felt an immense release of 
pent-up emotion, and during the next ten years my main purposes were parental. Parental feeling, as I have experi- 
enced it, is very complex. There is, first and foremost, sheer animal affection, and delight in watching what is 
charming in the ways of the young. Next, there is the sense of inescapable responsibility, providing a purpose for 
daily activities which scepticism does not easily question. Then there is an egoistic element, which is very dangerous ; 
the hope that one’s children may succeed when one has failed, that they may carry on one’s work when death or 
senility puts an end to one’s own efforts, and, in any case, that they will supply a biological escape from death, 
making one’s own life part of the whole stream, and not a mere stagnant puddle without any overflow into the 


*My own impression is that nulliparous women are just as desirous as their husbands to have a 
son as their first child, because, they say, this would particularly gratify their husbands. The psycho- 
logical implications of this need no elaboration. Some American studies suggest, however, that 
women’s preferences are biased towards first girls, men’s towards boys. (Cf. Clare and Kiser, 1951.) 
A Swedish study, on the other hand (Uddenberg et al., 197 1) suggests a tendency for women to prefer 
boys as first born. The general impression I have formed is that there is a bias in favour of sons rather 
than daughters for the first born among parents of both sexes in our society. The same preference is 
found in most non-western societies such as those I have referred to in this paper, usually with direct 
reference to matters of inheritance, succession and ancestor worship, 
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future. All this I experienced, and for some years it filled my life with happiness and peace.” 

Is this the Victorian notion of a parental instinct in another guise, or what 
Miller called “the will to parenthood” manifesting itself? Be that as it may, this is a 
confession that any African, Hindu, Chinese and Polynesian men and women would 
regard as absolutely normal. Note that there is no mention of property or title. The 
accent is on those features to which any ancestor worshipping African or Hindu 
would also give pride of place—and which Busfield, like the young parents Mrs. 
Morgan and I questioned in Cambridge, also stresses—personal gratification, 
fulfilment, the promise of immortality. What is more, here is a definite recognition 
of the first born as the creator of parenthood, with its bonds of inescapable respon- 
sibility—and, some of our Cambridge informants would add, of anxiety due to 
inexperience.* 

For some of our informants, both men and women, it is the burden of first 
parenthood—the trauma I am inclined to say—that looms largest in retrospect and 
might even begin during the wife’s pregnancy and one wonders whether a first 
pregnancy ritual of the Tallensi or Trobriand type might not serve as an alleviation 
of this, 

IX 


What I am labelling the “traumatic” aspect of first parenthood comes out 
conspicuously in a Harvard medical and social study by Senn and Hartford (1968). 
Among the families investigated, the “neurotic and emotional problems”, especially 
of the mothers, dogged by their feelings of inadequacy, the investigators comment, 
loom largest. 

In this connection, it would be interesting to know if there is a higher incidence 
of post-partum depression among primiparae than among multiparae. (I am told 
there is not.) What does seem to happen, I am informed, is that new mothers some- 
times react with dismay to the birth of the first child, even if it is the boy so many of 
them desire. One exemplary young mother told me that it took the best part of a 
year for her to learn to love her first born son. This is an experience Hausa women 
would regard as customary and normal. And the corresponding reaction of first 
time fathers, psychiatrists tell me, occasionally takes the form of a psychotic break- 
down. ; È 

I am not qualified to pursue these issues farther. Their relevance is as a reminder 
that parenthood is fraught with heavy emotional and moral demands. What is 
more, they suggest that it is at the very time of becoming a parent, perhaps joyfully, 
that these burdens raise their head. Becoming a parent is not only a transition —it 
can be a crisis, our anthropological data suggest, from the parent’s point of view. 
But the tendency of research in our society as I have noted before, is to focus on the 
relations of parents and children from the situation of the latter. The key concern, as 


*In her delightful popular book How to Survive Parenthood (Benet Books, ee Bec han} 
writing from an American point of view in a chapter headed We all Wanted Babies p : ee 
“Parenthood has wonderful attributes which hardly need explanation ; it offers a special kind of. eh wh i iep 
with it a keener sense of being alive, a renewed and re-awakened sense of wonder at life and Fa a 7 o ae go 
course an affirmation of love—it makes the meaning of marriage more tangible and real. But one a ae n 
be big burdens, and why shouldn’t we hate and resent them once in a while? Most of us feel overwhelmed with guii 
if we are not delighted every second” (p. 32). } 
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your Journal testifies, is with the socialization process, as the basis of normal develop- 
ment. Studies of the contemporary patterns of adolescent rebellion and youth protest, 
also take this line. So of course, do the applied disciplines, such as psychiatry and 
criminology. But the anthropological data suggest that it might be rewarding to 
look at filio-parental relationships from the parents’ situation, turning the model 
upside down, so to speak. 

Looking again at the customary practices and observances I have reviewed, I 
am struck by the parallels between them and the filio-parental relationships implied 
in the classical picture of what Parsons describes as the “oedipal phase” of develop- 
ment and its sequel (in Parsons and Bales, 1955, p. 77). It is as if certain aspects of 
the drama depicted by Freud as taking its course within the mind and personality 
of the individual is, in these tribal settings, thrust into the open of custom and social 
organization. To be sure, one element stressed in the classical picture, the sexual 
wishes directed towards the mother, is less openly avowed in custom than the rivalry 
between like sex parent and child. The indications are there, however (cf. the Nuer), 
and are quite explicit in incest taboos.* 

But Freud’s remark that “An ambivalent attitude to the father and an object- 
relation of a purely affectionate kind to the mother make up the content of the 
simple positive Oedipus complex in the boy”, (1927, p. 41) fits very well the custom- 
ary norms of a people like the Tallensi. He considers father-identification and 
mother-identification from the same filial direction (ibid., p. 44). In this situation 
the super-ego had the “task of effecting the repression of the Oedipus complex and 
thus establishing an internal control over the hostile wishes behind the complex. 
But, Freud adds, “the strength to do this was, so to speak, borrowed from the father, 
and this loan was an extraordinarily momentous act” (p. 45). 


x 


Is this the nub of the matter? The tribal and Biblical institutions we have con- 
sidered suggest an understanding that the “borrowing” goes on throughout the 
lifetime of parent and child, and that the “loan” cannot be repaid in their lifetime. 
So it is felt to be a continuing drain on the parent’s psychological capital. Has not 
the parent, we might then ask, every incentive to be resentful, suspicious and anxious 
at the arrival of the offspring which is destined, by moral and legal right, to exact 
such a price for the fulfilment and immortality he will eventually ensure for the 
parent? Yet the parent cannot but desire, also, and feel obliged to cherish and rear 
to maturity the offspring destined by the laws of life and death to replace him. 

By this reasoning it could be argued that it is the parent who must initially 
Suppress or at least deflect his filicidal impulses to let devotion to and identification 
with the child take its place, and who must reconcile himself, from the outset, 
to the cumulative loss and eventual end of his power and authority (or for the mother, 
her fecundity and her nurturing and altruistic dominance) and all that is comprised 


*It would take me far too far afield to discuss the incest taboos of all the tribal groups I have 
referred to. The Tallensi regard sexual relations with any wife of the father or of a close brother as 
among the most serious and irremediable of sins. This is symbolically recognised in the taboo pro- 


care wee from even sitting on the sleeping mat of any woman so related to him (Fortes, 
1949, p. 112). 
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in the notion of mystical potency. To accomplish all this safely, from within oneself 
so to speak, as Freud’s model proposes, must be arduous, to say the least; and I 
venture to suggest that there is psychopathological evidence of the hazards that beset 
the task. It is far easier if the necessary controls (Miller’s “moral regulator”) are 
externalized, vested in custom and social organization, decently shrouded in symbolic 
forms and actions, and fortified by ritual and metaphysical beliefs. 

This, in effect, is what the syndrome of the first born as it appears in the ritual 
and social customs of people like the Tallensi, the Polynesians, the Hindus and the 
Biblical Hebrews, achieves. And let me emphasize again that is seems to be specially 
appropriate and useful to pin the whole lot on to the actual first born—the creator 
of parenthood. I doubt, by the way, if this is influenced by demographic factors, 
except in the gross sense that every filial generation must have a first born so that 
first births must at least equal if not out number later births. Whether the chances 
of a first born’s surviving to reproductive age are worse or better than those of the 
later born, in the type of society I have been dealing with, is a question I have not 
been able to find an answer to. In any case I doubt if this is a determining factor in 
the cultural syndrome.* 

The parent’s task, then, is to conquer his ambivalence and identify with his 
oflspring, so as to feel them to be so essentially a part of himself (or herself) as to 
cast out the destructive impulses. An expression of this is, no doubt, the way parents 
pin hopes and ambitions they could not realize for themselves on their children—in 
particular, it seems on their first borns. It is a task that must precede, set the stage 
for, the filial task of overcoming the oedipal conflict in accepting parental domina- 
tion. Failure in it is perhaps most grimly shown in such extreme forms of child 
neglect as the battered baby syndrome, a mode of parent behaviour which no tradi- 
tional African or Polynesian society—even among those in which neonatal infanticide 
of economically excessive or anomalous births is customary—would tolerate. (See 
footnote on p. 21.) : 

Here again, in tribal societies, customary rules come into play, Freud attributes 
to the super-ego the “precept”: “You ought to be such and such (like your father)” 
adding “it also comprises the prohibition: ‘You must not be such and such (like 
your father) since many things are his prerogative’ ”. (Zbid., pp. 44-45.) Tribal 
custom translates this precept into practice backed by the “categorical imperative 
not of a guilt-ridden conscience, as Freud implies, but of externally effective ritual 
and moral sanctions. Tribal customs make it unmistakably evident to son and 
daughter that they are son and daughter, no more and no less. Their social and 
psychological space is distinctly marked off from that of their parents, sometimes by 
actual physical separation at vulnerable stages of the offspring s life, sometimes, E 
perhaps more effectively, by purely symbolical or notional inter-generationa 
barriers of taboo and dogma. The problem facing the society is to ensure that these 
norms are internalized and obeyed by both sides of the filio—parental nucleus, 
painful as it often is. Unbridled rejection of either side by the other, whether it 
the chances for a sample of sibling groups 


1954) and concluded that first borns in 
age as second and later born 


*Mr. Graham Harrison was kind enough to calculate 
in the Ashanti community I investigated in 1945 (cf. Fortes, ) 
this area had about the same chances of surviving to reproductive 3 SECO 
siblings, Some Indian data amenable to the same analysis point in the same direction. 
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results in life-taking or not, could not but destroy society. And it is here, perhaps, 
that the legal and ritual right of succeeding to and eventually becoming like the 
parent serves to reconcile the child to his dependent and subordinate place—just 
as the parent’s complementary expectation of immortality through offspring helps 
to reconcile him or her to eventual physical and social extinction, 


XI 


I find myself, at this point, tempted to look again at the Oedipus saga. It seems 
to me that several important features are over-looked in the received Freudian 
construct. Oedipus we must note is first and only child. Had he been destroyed in 
infancy, then, symbolically, the whole human race would have been ended. His fate 
is to attempt to overturn parenthood’s twin pillars of motherhood, protected by the 
incest taboo, and fatherhood, protected by its sovereign supremacy. But the malign 
powers of which he is the innocent instrument fail in this, for Oedipus himself 
survives to become a father. In the Sophoclean version, this is ensured by Jocasta. 
Hoping to save both her husband’s life and her son’s—both her wifehood and her 
motherhood—it is she who gives the babe to the shepherd. Even Laius, according 
to the version that makes him responsible for exposing his son, might have hoped 
thus to resolve the agonizing dilemma of how to save his and his wife’s marriage 
and parenthood without sacrificing the child. The Oedipus saga dramatises the 
dilemma. of how to resolve the parents’ conflict between self-preservation and self- 
sacrifice imposed by Fate—the Greek personification of unconscious urges too 
monstrous to face—as well as the dilemma of how to reconcile filial dependence and 
love with the parricidal and incestuous wishes of the offspring. 

The same questions are raised from a different point of departure in a short 
book, Isaac and Oedipus by the late Dr. Erich Wellisch. 

The argument follows from the classical psychoanalytical theory of the Oedipus 
complex; but, writes the author, there are in reality three parts to it, the Laius, 
Jocasta and Oedipus sub-complexes (p. 44). He considers that “the tragedy of 
Oedipus was therefore in the last instance actually caused by the defaults of his 
father Laius”, adding however, that “Laius also fought to prevent the impending 
tragedy” (p. 33). But then he presents a counterpart to the Oedipus story which he 
claims points to something better than the compromise solution of the Greek tragedy. 
This is the Biblical story of the ‘“‘akedah’”’, the binding of Isaac, in Genesis 22. Here 
it is not Fate but the Voice of God that is invoked as the source of the command to 
Abraham to sacrifice his son, and as we know it is only by the miraculous interven- 
tion of God at the very last moment, when the father stands with knife poised, that 
Isaac—and therefore the whole of Abraham’s legitimate posterity till the end of 
time—is saved. Isaac though not his father’s actual first born, was the legitimate 
one,* as the opener of the womb for Sarah, his lawful wife. + This is not the place to 
discuss Wellisch’s interpretation of this story. As he notes, it has stirred philosophical 


*As we can see from Genesis 25:56, which tells us that Abraham gave all he had to Isaac, clearly 
in recognition of his rights to his father’s property, whereas to his concubine children he gave only 
gifts before sending them away. 

That is, married by bride-price or its equivalent. 
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and theological thought, and has had a magnetic attraction for artists and writers 
of all three faiths rooted in the Judaeo—Christian scriptures, since before the Christian 
era. For my part, I do not find that it arouses pity and awe as the Sophoclean saga 
does; for it is not a tragic story. In contrast to the latter it depicts quite directly the 
conflict between the urge for offspring to perpetuate oneself and the devotion in 
cherishing them, on the one side, and the guilty impulse to destroy them,`on the 
other side. But the significant feature is that it shows the voice of conscience, per- 
sonified in the Angel, to be victorious in the end, though requiring a substitute to 
be offered, quite as if foreshadowing the later law of the redemption of the first born. 

The implication is that the struggle between successive generations can be 
regulated and indeed overcome by recourse to the authority of right and duty, to 
Miller’s “moral regulator”, In contrast, the Oedipus story asserts just the opposite. 
The struggle is inevitable and the outcome is predetermined; for it springs from the 
innermost depths of our human nature. Can the tribal customs I have discussed be 
interpreted as devices for reconciling the demands and pressures that come from these 
opposed poles of our human make-up?* 

Here, perhaps, we are presented with a polarity that may be the key to the whole 
of the enquiry I have pursued. Is it perhaps the case that the moral regulation of 
filio-parental relationships comes down, in the end to the balance that happens 
to be achieved, in a given social and cultural system, between the compulsion that 
is dramatized in the Oedipus story—and is rooted in human propensities laid down, 
some would argue, in the earliest infancy—and the control that is dramatized in 


*This brings us to the brink of a question that has faced anthropologists ever since the publication 
of Freud’s Totem and Taboo sixty years ago, but which I can only outline here. Why is it that the 
opposition, often little short of open enmity, which seems to be an inevitable feature of the relation- 
ships of successive generations of parents and children very rarely leads to killing? Fantasies of parent 
or child killing are common, not only with individuals in our society but in tribal mythologies, 
ancient and modern, and in folklore and nursery tales. Yet actual parricide, matricide and filicide— 
(as opposed to abandoning old people who have become a burden to a nomadic band, as among the 
Eskimo, to die of exposure—senilicide—or killing newborn infants for economic or magical reasons— 
infanticide) are extremely rare. Like incest, such acts do, from time to time, occur in our society; but 
the perpetrators seem generally to be mentally deranged (cf. battered babies), What I am referring 
to is killing by a person who would be considered as normal in his own culture, and for reasons 
regarded as at least excusable in the face of provocation. The proverbial French crime passionel or the 
killing of a stepfather caught brutally attacking the stepson’s mother, are examples. k ii 

Among tribal peoples, even where homicide is an accepted way of reacting to o z 
fratricide is not unknown, parenticide and filicide are exceptional, the explanation being T ney 
would be irremediably sacriligeous and criminal. The unusual case of the Bagisu of aoe a 
proves the rule. Dr. LaFontaine (in Bohannan, 1959) reports that some fathers, too gr cedy GIA si i 
or too unwilling to relinquish paternal and political powers, inexcusably delay the wis EO 
monies by which a son is legally emancipated. The son, frustrated beyond endurance, oer ot a A 
in an outburst of anger, kills his father. Fulani (Stenning loc. cit.) deal with a parallel ea k 
intergenerational competition, by reducing the father to dependence. Filicide, interestingty gh, 
is never resorted to by either Bagisu or Fulani. 

I am led to the conclusion that for the majority o! 
the outlets provided by fantasy, against intergeneratio 
rule it out. And it is easy to see that if this were not so 
continuity would be destroyed. 


f mankind, the defences set up by custom, or 
nal homicide are so effective as virtually to 
the whole moral basis of social and cultural 
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the Isaac story—and represents propensities generated by the fact of membership 
of the larger, extra-familal social order? 


SUMMARY 


I return thus to my starting point in Emanuel Miller’s model of the cycle of the 
generations. What I have endeavoured to show is that the first born marks a critical, 
perhaps the most critical stage in the cycle. Like him, I take parenthood to be the 
crucial factor in the cycle. It is a truism to say that parenthood is a universal human 
(some would say primate) institution. What is more to the point is that how it is 
created in each case and in general, and how it runs its course, the relationships 
and the patterns of custom and of behaviour it generates—these are phenomena 
where all the human sciences in which Miller was interested meet on common 
ground. I hope therefore that this lecture, deviously as it has wandered and perhaps 
tried your patience, will commend itself as a fitting tribute to the memory of Emanuel 
Miller. 


Acknowledgement—I am indebted to the Nuffield Foundation for a grant which provided the secretarial 
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THE INCREASE AND CONTROL OF VERBAL SIGNALS IN THE 
BLADDER TRAINING OF A SEVENTEEN MONTH OLD 
CHILD—A CASE STUDY* 


R. Micuaet Brownt and Norma L. Brown 


University of Calgary 


ALTHOUGH the topic of toilet training has received considerable attention from physi- 
cians, psychiatrists and psychologists, systematic evidence concerning the relative 
merits of different approaches to such training has been meager. Experimental 
investigations have typically used conditioning procedures to modify enuretic 
behavior in older children (Baker, 1969; Wickes, 1966), and in severely retarded 
children and adults (e.g. Azrin and Foxx, 1971; Lohman, Eyman and Lask, 1967; 
Van Wagenen et al., 1969). One of the few studies concerned with elimination in 
young, normal children demonstrated that groups of mothers instructed to use 
reinforcement procedures effected more efficient toilet training than did groups left 
to their own devices (Madsen et al., 1969). The study also attempted to evaluate a 
signalling mechanism (buzzer-pants) similar to the one described by Van Wagenen 
and Murdock (1966). The mechanism consists of a battery operated grid sewn into 
the child’s training pants and connected to a buzzer. Whenever the child commences 
to urinate or defecate the buzzer is activated, thereby permitting parents or care- 
takers to place the child on the toilet or potty chair immediately. Madsen et al, 
reported a slight (nonsignificant) increase in toilet training efficiency (decrease in 
accidents) for groups using the buzzer-pants apparatus. The authors also noted that 
mothers reported satisfaction with the buzzer-pants device since it eliminated the 
need for scheduling toilet time. i 

Signalling of elimination is important since it obviates the need for continuous 
parental vigilance or the scheduling of toilet time. It acquires added significance in 
the course of training a child who has not yet learned or is incapable of efficiently 
performing the motor acts (such as locomotion and undressing) required for elimina- 
tion in the proper receptacle. The use of buzzer-pants ensures that the signal is 
always accurate (i.e. there are no undetected urinations nor are there false alarms, 
barring a malfunction in the apparatus). However, one might ask how a child will 
come to initiate a signal—and, therefore, the entire chain of toileting behaviors— 
once the buzzer-pants are no longer employed. A further question 1s whether one 
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could establish accurate signalling responses as part of the child’s behavioral reper- 
toire. Accurate signalling on the part of the child would eliminate the need for the 
use of buzzer-pants and yet provide the advantages of such a device. The present 
study attempted to increase systematically the frequency and accuracy of verbal 
signalling of urination in a young child by means of operant procedures. 


HISTORY AND PROCEDURES 


Stephanie (S) was the 17 month old daughter of the authors and appeared to be 
functioning normally in all phases of development. She was able to walk and her 
speech consisted of one and two-word utterances. The periodic occurrence of S 
saying “‘poo-poo” just before urinating had been observed and encouraged by her 
parents for several weeks prior to the commencement of the study. Typically, when- 
ever S verbally signalled, she was immediately placed on her potty chair by her 
parents. Unfortunately, this signalling behavior appeared to remain inconsistent 
in occurrence and accuracy, but it was noted that the parents also placed the child 
on the potty chair approximately every 2 hr whether she had signalled or not. Thus, 
S was often praised for urinating in the potty chair without a prior signal, thereby 
probably allowing her little opportunity to acquire the desired response chain. 

The study was conducted over a period of 24 successive days and the following 
responses were recorded: unsignalled urinations in the potty chair; signalled urina- 
tions in the potty chair; false alarms (signals with no subsequent urination); and 
accidents (urination in pants or on the floor whether accompanied by a signal or 
not). The criterion for signalling was S saying “poo-poo”, a phrase that was phoneti- 
cally distinguishable from other phrases in her vocabulary. The criteria for urination 
were (a) the presence of liquid in the previously empty container of $’s potty chair, or 
(b) wet trainer pants, or (c) urine on the floor. The experimental manipulations, 
observations and recording of data were performed by the parents and the response 
measures were considered sufficiently discrete so as to preclude the necessity of 
independent recording. All target responses made during S’s waking hours within the 
home setting were recorded. Defecations were not recorded since they always oc- 
curred during afternoon nap-time. 

The following procedures were used. Baseline—one parent placed the child on 
her potty chair approximately every 2 hr and whenever she said ‘“poo-poo”. In 
addition, verbal praise was given after each signalled urination. Reinforcement I— 
Chocolate candy and verbal praise were given immediately after each signal, 
whether followed by urination or not. S was seated on her potty chair only following 
her signal and if subsequent urination occurred, S received additional praise. 
She was never reinforced for signalling behavior associated with an accident. 
Reinforcement II—Candy and praise were given only after a signalled urination but 
never for the signal alone. Otherwise, the procedures were the same as in Reinforce- 
ment I. Reversal—Candy and praise were given to S periodically during the day, but 
never after the occurrence of signalling behavior, whether followed by urination or 
not. Scheduling of toilet time was reinstated and the related procedures were identical 
to those used during Baseline. Following Reversal, the 2 phases of reinforcement 
already described were reinstated with no changes in procedure. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The summary data reported in Table 1 indicate that signalling responses in 
general, as well as signalled urinations in the potty chair, were under the control 
of the reinfocement contingencies. It should be noted, however, that the mean 


TABLE 1, MEAN NUMBER OF RESPONSES FOR EACH CONDITION 


Days Conditions Responses 
S FA SU TU UU A 
1-4 Baseline 2:75 1-00 1-75 4-00 1-75 0:50 
5-6 Reinf. I 8-00 400 4-00 5:00 1-00 
7-10 Reinf. II 6-00 3-25 2-75 3-25 0-50 
11-14 Reversal 2-75 1-75 1-00 3-25 2:25 
15-17 Reinf. I 8-00 425 3-67 6:33 2:67 
18-24 Reinf. II 6:86 2-71 4-14 4:86 0:72 


— 


S—Signals; FA—False alarms; SU—Signalled urinations in potty chair; TU—Total urinations; 
UU— Unsignalled urinations in potty chair; A—Accidents. 


number of accidents was negligible during Baseline relative to other phases of the 
study. This may have been due to the scheduling of toilet time during Baseline; that 
is, accidents were infrequent since S was placed on the potty chair every 2 hr and 
whenever she signalled. The accident data may be interpreted in terms of the child’s 
acquisition of control over elimination. During Baseline, S was unable to accurately 
signal her urinations and therefore, scheduling maintained a relatively low level of 
accidents, Under conditions of contingent reinforcement, S withheld urination until 
she had signalled and was placed on the potty chair, Although both scheduling and 
reinforcement were associated with a low accident rate, the reinforcement proce- 
dures apparently resulted in shifting the initial control of urination from the parents 
to the child. : 
Figure 1 shows that $’s verbal signalling attained a high level of accuracy during 
reinforcement periods relative to Baseline and Reversal performance. The relatively 
rapid changes in behavior coinciding with the presence or absence of contingent 
reinforcement would seem to establish a stronger case for “habit training than 
Gesell and Ilg (1943), for example, were willing to entertain. Their position attri- 
butes control over elimination primarily to maturational factors, for the most part 
crease toilet training efficiency. Clearly, the 


independent of parental attempts to in nop ae he child’s 
present study suggests that parents may make a significant contribution to the cht 


acquisition of verbal signalling of urination. 
The acquisition of signal accuracy represent acco 
course of sitet anin aie signalling is the initial behavior in the sea H 
responses associated with elimination. Accurate signalling indicates that t e ; i 
has come to associate signalling in the presence of bladder tension ae He ne 
terminal response of urination in the proper receptacle. It seems like y la am 
association would facilitate the chaining of other behaviors related to elimina a 
(walking into the bathroom, undressing, etc.). A high degree of signal aA - 
also important in that it frees parents of the necessity of mae oe 
vigilance and scheduling toilet time. In this regard, verbal signalling se 


ts a significant accomplishment in the 
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same function as the buzzer-pants apparatus (Van Wagenen and Murdock, 1966). 
It would be of interest to know which method of signalling results in the most ef- 
ficient and effective toilet training and whether verbal or nonverbal signals can be 
elicited by means of various prompts. This latter question is particularly relevant to 
the training of children whose behavioral repertoires do not already include some 
form of signalling response. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation attempted to increase the frequency and accuracy of verbal 
signalling prior to urination in a young child. The child was a seventeen month old 
female whose signalling behavior was observed to be intermittent and inconsistent. 
Operant procedures were introduced by the parents that consisted of reinforcing 
signalling and signalled urinations with candy and praise. When the reinforcing 
contingencies were present, signal frequency and accuracy increased above baseline 
level. The withdrawal of the reinforcers resulted in a rapid decline in responding and 
reinstatement of reinforcement was accompanied by an increase in signal frequency 
and accuracy above baseline. These findings indicate that under conditions of 
contingent reinforcement, the child withheld urination until she had signalled and 
was placed on her potty chair. It is suggested that parents can increase the efficiency 
of toilet training when the appropriate procedures are used. 
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CRISIS INTERVENTION 
GUIDED BY ATTACHMENT CONCEPTS—A CASE STUDY 
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Tavistock Centre, 120 Belsize Lane, London NW3 5BA 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue TERMS crisis theory and crisis intervention are becoming widely known. Brandon 
(1970) has pointed out that the terms have made considerably more impact on 
social work practice than on current psychiatric thought; and he discusses the place 
they could have in psychiatric practice. 

The terms refer to the conceptual model introduced by Caplan (1964) for pri- 
mary prevention of psychiatric illness, This model has led to attention being paid 
to certain aspects of human behaviour which are not emphasized in most theories 
explaining the organization of human behaviour. This paper will outline Caplan’s 
model and the behaviour to which it draws attention; the way in which attachment 
concepts (Bowlby, 1969, 1973) may be used to guide intervention in crisis situations 
in child and adolescent psychiatric practice will be described and illustrated by 
reference to a case study. 


2. PRIMARY PREVENTION AND CRISIS INTERVENTION 


‘aplan (1964) makes a straightforward pragmatic approach to the prevention 
of mental illness, beginning from the premise that in the absence of knowledge of the 
causes of mental disorders, primary prevention must be directed towards improving 
non-specific helping resources in the community, and also towards reducing expo- 
sure to those conditions we have some reason to believe are harmful. 

In summary, Caplan’s conceptual model for primary prevention has two related 
components. There is a long term view based on the assumption that a order not 
to become mentally disordered a person needs continued “supplies (physical, 
psycho-social and socio-cultural) commensurate with his needs. If these supplies 
fail the risk of succumbing to mental disorder is increased. The short term view brings 
together Erikson’s (1950, 1959) concepts of developmental. and accidental crises to 
present a theory about the way a life crisis may be used to promote either mental 
health or, alternatively, mental illness. : ; 

Caplan (1964) has observed that significant changes in personality development 
of many patients suffering from mental disorder appear to have taken place unng 
fairly short periods of crisis following exposure to unavoidable hazards such He pe 
of a loved one, illness with threat to bodily integrity or function, a cae 2 ja c, 
such as becoming a parent or changing a job. The period of upset is fair! Ae 
lasting from about 1 to 5 weeks. During this time the individual appears to deal wit 
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his problem so that either he emerges less healthy than before or, alternatively, the 
downward path towards mental illness seems to be delayed by a successful adjustive 
experience during a crisis. 

Caplan extrapolates from this observation to present the idea that life crises 
are significant in that they may telescope and/or distort development. Major altera- 
tion in patterns of behaviour may occur over a relatively short period and the new 
pattern may then remain stable for a long time. 

The outcome of a crisis is considered to depend on the interplay of endogenous 
and exogenous factors during the subsequent few weeks. The exogenous factor 
considered to be of supreme importance is the way in which other people relate to 
and respond to a person undergoing a crisis. Behaviour patterns (described by Cap- 
lan (1964) as primitive biosocial reactions) that support this view are: 

1. Following a crisis such as a bereavement, an individual usually experiences 
for a short time a heightened desire for help from specific people; also his signs of 
distress and the way in which he seeks help, frequently evoke a helping response 
from those around. The people who affect and who respond to an individual most 
are members of his family, close friends, professional caregivers or key citizens 
(older people with a reputation for wisdom and others such as bartenders). 

2. At these times a person is more susceptible to influence by others than at other 
times. 


3. PSYCHO-SOCIAL TRANSITION AND THE ASSUMPTIVE WORLD 


During the last 10 years, the study of the range of behavioural phenomena just 
described has increased our understanding of and expertize in handling, conditions 
giving rise to distress and some kinds of mental disorder. Bereavement and suicide 
studies provide examples (Farberow, 1968; Morrison and Collier, 1969; Parkes, 
1972). Nevertheless, there is no one set of theoretical concepts to explain either the 
dynamics underlying these behavioural phenomena or the reasons why the aims and 
principles of crisis intervention, as described by Caplan (1964) and others such as 
Tyhurst (1957), appear to be so useful. It is inevitable that the way in which such 
principles for intervention are understood and applied will be profoundly influenced 
by the conceptual background of each individual worker; this background covers 
beliefs, implicit and explicit, regarding personality development, the factors promot- 
ing mental health and the origins of mental illness. Clinicians will tend to ignore 
principles incompatible with concepts already held and to exploit others more 
compatible. Thus intervention is adjusted according to the style and beliefs of 
each individual clinician. 

In the case study to be described the form of intervention has been influenced 


by object relations concepts of Fairbairn (1952) and Winnicott (1958) and by © 


attachment concepts as put forward by Bowlby (1969, 1973) and developed by 
Parkes (1971). 

Parkes (1971) has taken Cantril’s (1950) concept of the Assumptive Form World 
a stage further than Tyhurst (1957) and developed it in a way that permits this 
concept to be used as a conceptual metaphor whereby the behaviour pointed up 
by Caplan and interpersonal processes postulated by Bowlby may be discussed and 
investigated. 
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Parkes shows that there is considerable overlap between stress research, developed 
as a field by experimental psychologists and physiologists, and loss research, which 
stems from psychoanalytic concepts (notably Freud’s work on mourning and 
melancholia, and work of the object relations schools) and the investigations of 
social psychiatrists. In his view the crucial factor in deciding whether a particular 
situation is experienced as a loss or as a gain may be the way in which an individual 
copes with the process of change. He regards the change as likely to take place in 
that part of the world that impinges upon the self—the life space of Kurt Lewin 
(1935). He then proposes that changes in life space are important or unimportant 
depending on their influences on the assumptions a person is making about his 
world. This leads Parkes to consider and extend Cantril’s (1950) concept of “Assump- 
tive Form World” and the postulate that, out of the total set of assumptions which 
we build up on the basis of past experience in carrying out our purposes, we each 
create our own personal “Assumptive World”. The concept of “working models” 
of world and self proposed by Bowlby (1969) and derived from Young (1964) is 
equivalent to the concept of the Assumptive Form World proposed by Cantril and 
elaborated by Parkes. . 

In Parkes’ (1971) view this metaphorical “Assumptive World” not only contains 
models of the world as we believe it to be, but also of the world as we believe it might 
become. OF these there are three kinds, probable situations, ideal situations and 
dreaded situations. Parkes regards the alternative world-as-they-might-be to func- 
tion as rehearsal grounds for actions appropriate to these worlds. He cites the example 
of the bride-to-be rehearsing in her mind the home she hopes to create after marriage. 
Should she be jilted she has lost something important to her and has to cope with a 
change in her own assumptive world. He therefore extends the concept of the 
affectional bond (Bowlby, 1958 and 1969; Harlow and Zimmerman, 1958) to 
cover all that is “mine”, including “my past” and “my future”. Thus whenever any 
of these are lost, grief is experienced and the processes of mourning are set in train. 
The sequence of behavioural changes seen during mourning are now well worked 
out for adults (Lindemann, 1944; Marris, 1958; Parkes, 1969; Parkes, 1970) 
and also for children (Bowlby, 1961; Robertson, 1952, 1969, 1972). Pats 

Parkes (1971) \presents an argument for considering that “grief work” is in fact 
the painful process\of reviewing now redundant assumptions and restructuring the 
assumptive world. Grief itself is the process of realization whereby affectional bonds 
are severed and old models of the world and self are given up. The degree of upset 


consequent on any sudden change in environment is considered to depend on the 


degree to which the assumptive world has to be restructured in order to bring it 


into line with the world as it is perceived. | fi : i 
In situations provoking grief, appropriate intervention by appropriate Pap 
permits a person to make a more realistic reconstruction of his assumptive world. 


= i i i thus intervention may be necessary to ensure 
he tendency is for grief to be avoided, aie 


that grief work is completed. Avoidance of grief explains resistance to 
depressive reactions to change. Í OVIE i 

Against this backcloth Parkes defines “psycho-social transitions’ as maen 
in life space which are lasting in their effects and which affect large areas of the 


assumptive world. Psycho-social transitions are distinguished from the ordinary 
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processes of maturation; in restricting the term to major changes in life space lasting 
in their effects, Parkes also defines a field of study. At some stages of life certain 
psycho-social transitions may prove to be more or less pathogenic in their own right, 
others may exacerbate potential mental illness whereas some may enlarge the assump- 
tive world so that an increased range of function is achieved with increased con- 
fidence. A psycho-social transition thus describes an equivalent of a crisis in Caplan 
terms, but refers to a different conceptual background. 

The way the concept of a person’s assumptive world can be used as a metaphor 
to discuss and plan intervention at times of crisis becomes clear once the part an indi- 
vidual plays in maintaining, reducing and enlarging his own life space is considered. 
Parkes (1971) considers that people have capacities and negotiable possessions— 
together regarded as “potentialities” —which enable a person to react to his life space 
by moving within it in order either to change it or to keep it the same. The assump- 
tions held regarding himself in action will influence the extent of his movements 
within the life space and the confidence with which any move is made. 

Once a person has a model of himself operating with a purpose (e.g. to keep 
his life space the same or to change it) there is built into his models of himself 
assumptions about the goals he seeks and his aspirations. These assumptions together 
with the impact of corresponding emotions (e.g. satisfaction or frustration) may be 
considered part of the assumptive world models. This elaboration of the concept 
permits models of the probable, the ideal hoped for and the dreaded assumptive 
worlds to be described in more detail. A person’s hoped for world is made up of world 
models in which his more important conscious and unconscious goals are reached 
and his more urgent desires satisfied. It is linked to models of himself acting in ways 
that bring these goals nearer. In contrast, his dreaded world is made up of models 
of a world in which he fails to a greater or lesser extent. It is linked to models of 
himself acting in ways that fail to bring him close enough to desired goals conscious 
and unconscious. The probable world lies between these. It reflects assumptions 
about his life space and his potentialities as currently perceived. Comparison of these 
pE provides information that tells him how near he is to his hoped for or dreaded 
worlds. 

Each of us experiences achievement or failure according to whether his tactics 
and strategies as expressed in his actions are adequate or inadequate to reach the 
goals he seeks. Exploring and making articulate the assumptions a person holds about 
the world he lives in, about himself and the situations he associates either with success 
and satisfaction or with failure reveals the goals he seeks and the plans he uses to 
reach his goals. Thus it is possible to work out a picture of his dreaded and his hoped 
for worlds and the goals and plans associated with each, Restructuring his assump- 
tive world entails trials of two sorts, (1) trying out alternative or new plans of action 
to reach old goals, (2) thinking out and adopting new goals. The searching phase of 
grief involves trying out alternative plans to reach goals now unattainable. The re- 
solution of grief on the other hand involves not only giving up unattainable goals 
but also adopting new ones and reconciling these with others already existing. Facing 
unknown situations involves dread because of inescapable uncertainty about what 
goals and plans are possible or appropriate. 

A person’s models of himself in action, however, as stated earlier are made up 
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of his assumptions about the two components that together make up his “‘potentiali- 
ties”, “capacities” and “negotiable possessions”. These must be distinguished, for 
a person’s capacities are within himself whereas his possessions are rooted in his life 
space. Models of oneself in action therefore link individual physico—psychological 
endowment with certain components of one’s life space. But items in the life space 
referred to as mine (e.g. my job, my family) cover much that is beyond the bounds 
of negotiable possessions. 

People play an essential part in the life space and for each of us some people in 
our life space are more “personal” than others. For instance whenever people 
regarded as “my” friends, allies or loved ones behave in a way that negates reason- 
able expectations something akin to grief is felt. This is illustrated by the tendency 
for children and adolescents to be precipitated into a crisis situation whenever adults 
important in their lives are temporarily preoccupied by a crisis of their own and 
do not respond in an expectable way. There are thus some aspects of the life space 
that are more “personal” than others. The link between capacities and the more 
personal aspects of the life space implies that assumptions about ownership (e.g. 
“my” rights and the rights of other people) and about relationships with family and 
friends (e.g. what is expected of me and what can I expect of and from others) are 
closely tied up with our assumptions about ourselves in action. 

In considering “capacities” not all will have equal importance in maintaining 
or in changing a person’s life space. It is however likely that the ability of any indi- 
vidual to keep his life space the same—or to change it—is closely related to his 
capacities to keep set goals in mind, to plan and to carry out effective actions to reach 
such goals, to seek out and to keep in contact with allies and to be able to monitor 
and influence the goals of others. This list of capacities however also covers aspects 
of behaviour that Bowlby (1969) considers important in the organization of attach- 
ment behaviour and the development of goal corrected behaviour. At this point a 
digression from the metaphor of the assumptive world is made, in order to describe 
the essence of Bowlby’s theory of attachment behaviour. 


4. ATTACHMENT CONCEPTS AND THE PRINCIPLES OF CRISIS 
INTERVENTION 


Since the publication of the W.H.O. Monograph (1951) and his paper on the 
child’s tie to his mother (1958), Bowlby’s views on the pathogenic potential of 


separation experiences and his concept of attachment have aroused interest and 


controversy. It would seem that confusion often arises between the concepts of 
The concept of attachment refers 


“Attachment” and ‘Attachment behaviour”. Th ¢ 
to Bowlby’s theories (1969, 1973, 1974) concerning the development and nite 
tenance of certain relationships between specific people that are ongoing and as 
deep feclings. In contrast the term “attachment behaviour” refers to eras y 
equivalent patterns of behaviour that are considered to be components of eon ex 
ee processes, governed by control systems be and active throughout 
ife, through which attachments are maintained. : 

Attaekridat behaviour would appear to be elicited by specific factors (Bowlby, 


1969, 1974). As arousal of attachment behaviour becomes more intense, not only 
sought, but also interaction and social 


is proximity to selected attachment figures 
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exchange of a particular kind with the selected person. This person, in his turn, is 
moved to respond by the specific impact of having attachment behaviour orientated 
towards him (e.g., most adults are moved to respond to the approach of a hurt or 
bewildered child). Attachment behaviour is, in the ordinary course of events, 
terminated, either by the passing of the eliciting phenomena or as a result of appro- 
priate interaction with the person approached. While attachment behaviour is 
manifest, general exploratory behaviour diminishes but it becomes more evident 
again as arousal of attachment behaviour becomes less intense (Ainsworth, 1970). 

The qualities of the interaction that reduce the intensity of attachment be- 
haviour are yet to be defined. Should, however, someone with attachment behaviour 
intensely aroused over a sustained period fail to achieve the appropriate inter- 
action it is likely that a degree of “detachment” (Bowlby, 1961) is manifest as 
illustrated by Robertson in his films of Laura (1952) and John (1970). This pheno- 
menon will be followed by some degree of separation anxiety. The behavioural pat- 
terns seen in separation anxiety are a form of attachment behaviour, illustrating 
that the patterning of attachment behaviour will differ over a range. It is therefore 
likely that the patterning of the behaviour of the attachment figure that reduces the 
intensity of attachment behaviour will also differ over a range. 

Attachment concepts suggest (1) that attachment behaviour is aroused whenever 
the probable world comes within a personal limit of matching the dreaded world 

(which includes the unknown world). This can come about not only following a 
change in life space but equally should capacities change—or be assumed—to be 
unequal to the task of carrying out effective plans to reach the goals of everyday 
life, e.g. capacities may be reduced as a result of illness. (2) That during crises and 
psycho-social transitions attachment behaviour is elicited at a level intense enough 
for bids to be made for interaction, with appropriate people, of the special kind that 
reduces the intensity of attachment behaviour. (3) That arousal of attachment be- 
haviour is diminished as perceptions of the life space and self change so that these 
perceptions cease to match the dreaded world and approach the hoped for world. 
Occasionally good fortune and the good offices of others acting in the life space bring 
this about. In all other instances the assumptive world (i.e. our models of the world 
and ourself in action) has to be restructured to a greater or a lesser extent for such a 
change to be made. 

Such restructuring entails a person reappraising his assumptions about his life 
space, about himself in action; and also reappraising his goals, and aspirations many 
of which may be found to be contradictory. His restructuring of models may be 
radical, shown by new and confident movements within his life space as a result of 
reality testing. Orit may be such that the effort and discomfort of radical reappraisal 
are avoided. 

Much reappraisal and restructuring is achieved through a person taking thought 
on his own. It would seem, however, that following major changes in life space and 
maybe at other times also, reappraisal and restructuring takes place over a time limited 
period during which a person is more open than usual to the influence of the people 
he approaches. Some such may support him in restructuring his models and in find- 
ing and holding onto goals which are in keeping with a reality tested view of his life 

space and potentialities. Alternatively others may sustain him temporarily by collud- 
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ing with (or even evoking) false hopes about possible futures, and by encouraging 
him to avoid in a number of different ways the painful process of restructuring his 
models of his worlds and himself in reality based directions. It is suggested that the 
principles of crisis intervention point to the kind of support that not only reduces 
the intensity of attachment behaviour but also promotes growth in autonomy. 


5. PRINCIPLES OF CRISIS INTERVENTION 


Principles of crisis intervention are discussed by Caplan (1964); Tyhurst (1957), 
and more recently by Brandon (1970) and Argyles and Mackenzie (1970). The 
outline below demonstrates the slant to the principles given by attachment concepts 
expressed in the metaphor of the assumptive world. 

(1) Intervention should be made promptly and with appropriate frequency in 
order to utilize to the full the time limited period during which help is sought and 
the individual is most open to the influence of others. 

(2) The aim of the person who intervenes is to act in a manner that reduces the 
intensity to which attachment behaviour is aroused and promotes problem solving 
skills and autonomy. It would seem that, in essence, such a behaviour involves: (a) 
Being at hand; listening with attention, and creating a situation in which the indi- 
viduals concerned are able to talk as freely as possible about the present, the im- 
mediate past and possible futures. This is done in order, to quote Tyhurst (1957, 
p. 166), to assist the individual “bring his assumptions into greater continuity, to 
revise old conceptions and to integrate new elements”. Experience is required in 
order to know how and when to discuss in a supportive way assumptions that seem 
incompatible and inappropriate. This is especially so when it seems as though the 
individual concerned is profoundly unaware how incompatible and inappropriate 
some of them may be. 

(b) Accepting what is said and done in a manner that consistently conveys the 
message that the individual(s) concerned are worthy of attention and understanding. 
nly held dreaded world assumptions about oneself 


This attitude contradicts commo: y t I les 
in action. These are that not only has one failed—or is about to fail—but in addition 
an outcast. 


one is a failure, a person of no account, worthless, c 

(c) Working to keep the individual(s), as far as possible, within their own life 
situation. It is only through making provisional plans and attempting to act on 
them will they be-able to revise views about life and models of themselves in action. 


(3) Whenever possible intervention should be extended to include certain key 
whose state is giving 


members of the family and social network of the individual(s) is g 
rise to concern. This is done so that such people may be helped to maintain an 
appropriate degree of proximity—or distance—and responsiveness towards the 
individual; of a kind that will tend to diminish attachment behavioural arousal and 
also promote appropriate reappraisal of the assumptive world and life space. 
The case history presented below illustrates the way 1m which Lath emer 
influenced by attachment concepts guided intervention 1n a critical phase in 


life of a young adolescent. 
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6. CASE HISTORY ILLUSTRATING THE USE OF THE METAPHOR OF THE 
ASSUMPTIVE WORLD IN CRISIS INTERVENTION 


David was the youngest of three brothers aged 17, 15 and 12-5 (David). He lived at home with 
his father (a successful businessman), his mother (a housewife) and his brothers. He was referred 
to the clinic by the general practitioner a day or so after he had taken 50 chilblain tablets in class 
at school. He had become flushed, somewhat incoherent and uncoordinated in movements and had 
been taken to hospital where gastric lavage was carried out. He was discharged physically well the 
next day. His general practitioner, who considered David a sensible boy, found he was subdued, 
he did not know why he had taken the pills, which he had bought himself. He admitted to being 
obsessed with thoughts about death for some time. He claimed he had no worries. The practitioner 
noted, however, that he had an examination pending and his mother was still in hospital following 
a successful, uncomplicated abdominal operation. The family was known to the Clinic, having 
attended, principally on account of the second son, John, some 3 years previously. 

On the telephone, as he requested an appointment, Mr. N. described the incident in detail. He 
stated that David had been as usual before this incident except for one thing and he then went on 
to describe finding notes around the house, in David’s handwriting, about death. He had not known 
what to do. In Mr. N’s view David would not, however, repeat the episode of the pills because he 
had said he did not want to have “that” (gastric lavage) again. He also said that David could not be 
worried about his mother, everything had gone well and she was due home soon. These assumptions 
about David were later found to be unsound. 

With parental consent, contact was made with the school who were glad of a consultation. 
David’s work had been uneven recently and he had also developed a habit of following masters 
around seeking to talk to them on quite trivial matters. 

Mr N. and David were given an early appointment. They were seen together, save for a period 
in the course of the session when David was seen alone. David was a well grown, handsome boy, 
with a mop of relatively short hair and unremarkable tidy clothes. He was subdued and overpolite 
but able to talk if given a chance. His father was voluble and overanxious beneath a veneer of calm. 
The interview began by Mr. N. giving a long not easily interrupted account of how well the second 
son John was now doing at school and in other interests which he shared with his father. He did this 
because he was sure the therapist would like to hear about John and David listened with a polite 
blank expression. It may be noted that this theme came up many times in interviews with the parents. 
David, prompted by his father, then gave an account of taking the pills and writing the notes about 
death. Life at school and home was explored. David talked at length about his determination to do 
well in the coming examination, how worried he was about the termly exams he was now sitting 
and about his impending school report. His father told him there was nothing to worry about. 
When had they, his father asked, taken him to task about his report? David replied by repeating 
his saga of anxieties. When he was alone David talked at some length about his despair about ever 
coming top. By coming top you knew you had done well. It was something he just had to do, any 
other position was no good. He also grumbled about his restrictive fussy family who would not let 
him wear his hair the length he liked or do what he wanted his way rather than theirs. They also 
never listened to him. He expressed great jealousy of his brothers who had freedom and privileges 
denied to him. He recounted at length how unfair it was that his father had had to cancel a trip he 
was to have shared with David; shared, it seemed, on previous occasions, with each of his brothers 
in turn, He denied having any anxieties about his mother. Finally he admitted his stark fear when 
he found himself thinking about things he did not want to think about like death, and doing things 
like taking the pills and having to write things. It turned out that the pills were ones his brother 
John took for chilblains and David considered he had cold hands also and so had bought some. He 
had become frightened when he found he could not stop eating them. 

A plan for subsequent interviews was made with David and agreed and confirmed with his 
father. David saw the task as “getting things off his chest”. He was prepared to have a go at dis- 
cussing some of his grumbles about his parents with them. He had, however, little faith that anything 
useful would result, because he knew they would not change. 

Over the ensuing 6 weeks David was seen twice alone and his parents were seen three times, 
twice with David and once alone. Two months later David was seen again at his own request on 
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six occasions. There was also with David’s knowledge telephone conversations with his parents 
and general practitioner over this second series of interviews. : 

In the sessions he had alone David’s assumptions (talked of as beliefs, wishes, or something that 
seems important to do or not to do) in different aspects of his life (e.g. at home, at school, on holiday 
and in his spare time) were explored. This included his assumptions about what different people 
in his life (e.g. members of his family, his peers male and female, other adults) would or would not 
expect him to do in different situations. Assumptions concerning what he hoped—and feared—the 
therapist would—or would not do—on his behalf were also explored, A watch was kept for contra- 
dictory or conflicting assumptions; also for the emotional state (e.g. hopeful joyous and in contrast 
fearful angry and uncertain oscillation between hope, joy and fear) that seemed to be aroused in 
the course of the different activities he undertook with different people. In this way his hoped for, 
probable and dreaded assumptive worlds were sketched out, 

During such exploration it became clear that “coming top” meant to David that he would not 
be called stupid (his mother “had no use for” stupid people) or nagged to do better; also if he came 
top he would be listened to. “Having freedom” meant having no pressures or responsibilities and 
therefore no need to fear failure. Exploring this belief and his intense fear of being a baby lead to 
a discussion about the age he felt he was. It turned out that he wanted the freedom from responsi- 
bility he remembered. he had when he was much younger but he also wanted to be treated as the 
grown up he felt he already was. Whenever things went badly he almost wished he was a child but 
at the time hated the thought and was ready to be angry with anyone who, in his view, treated him 
as such. Whenever things went better for him he felt more adult but burdened with having to do 
well, On the other hand he had no wish to relinquish the right to take on responsibilities. Caught in 
this paralysing conflict, David was also very angry with himself for not being able to concentrate 
on his school work, which he could not learn and could not remember, a state of affairs he was well 
aware increased the likelihood that he would fail. In the interviews with his parents mutual mis- 
conceptions were explored and discussed. It came to light, despite his denials of any anxiety about 
his mother’s health, David had persistently quizzed his mother about her health. Saying she was 
now fine had had no effect. The quizzing stopped when, having had a flash of intuition, she had 
explained that she did not have cancer like the recently deceased mother of a school friend despite 
certain similarities between the course of her recent illness and the fatal illness of the friend’s mother, 

In this way essential features of David’s current hoped for, probable and dreaded assumptive 
worlds were defined and discussed. Over the first series of interviews there was little evidence to 
suggest that any radical restructuring of his major assumptions had taken place. There was, however, 
a good deal of evidence that his probable world was a good deal nearer the hoped-for and further 
from the dreaded than when he was first seen. David had lost the impulse to write about death (many 
of his notes had been brought spontaneously and discussed with the therapist). He had found for 


himself and had completed, an unusual holiday job related to his—at present—intended career. 


ition “ust to see how he did” though he was well aware that 
He had entered a school essay competition ` just to $ h a tri a 


the chance of winning was remote. Certain difficul s s pe 
concentrate better. He was enjoying spending more h 

him that finding things to do with David was difficult “on account of his (Dar 
they did not share any interests”. His mother was also 
school problems, : J 

At this point David and his parents were certain that no further intervention ee The 
therapist did not consider further intervention at this point would be useful but suggested a follow aa 
interview near the time of the impending examination or whenever David himself felt that po ie 
interview would be useful. David and his parents agreed with this plan. Just before the time for the 
follow up David himself telephoned for an appointment. ; 

David had come ee he was beginning to get the feelings about death apne ae eed 
so intensely and could not tell anyone. It also came to light that he was in a Lah Sees 
could not stop buying sweets, he found himself strongly tempted to shoplift an ae je seed 
possible consequences. He had no money to buy his mother a birthday present an 
his father for an advance because his father woul es 
was in i ut the examination now very ni t 
never sorea did seem, however, to be working more effectively than before. He 
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was also angry that his mother was nagging him to work harder and in his opinion had ceased to 
be sympathetic; also his father had ceased to take an interest in his work. He did not want his visit 
to the clinic reported to his general practitioner because he would tell his parents. Nor did he want 
his parents to know that he had come. His mother would think he was silly. This material was 
interspersed with many of the old anxieties especially about coming top and having freedom. 

Over this set of interviews David did more to help himself than before. In his interviews he was 
supported in making plans to deal with his difficulties. For instance his wish to keep the interviews 
secret was explored. As a result David finally decided to tell his parents whilst the therapist informed 
the general practitioner. David was not called silly by his parents; it was left to him to come to the 
clinic if he wanted to; this he accepted. By the end of the series he had faced sitting his examination 
and had done well in it. He then spoke of feeling different. As he discovered and talked about his 
reactions and beliefs, his grumbles lessened; he spoke of his elder brother differently; his grand- 
mother’s never ending remarks about the length of his hair no longer rankled so acutely, he remarked 
that he did not mind so much what she said because you could not expect her to change her ideas. 
Finally he dropped using in his therapy sessions a helpless little boy act in which he pleaded how 
difficult everything was for him so convincingly it would have been easy to overprotect him. 

With hindsight it would appear that David’s expectations of his probable world had been close 
to his dreaded one for some time before the episode of the pills. From his material it appeared that 
David was nagged and scolded by his overanxious mother and ignored by his overbusy father unless 
he fulfilled a stringent set of conditions. If he failed to do so life would be in David’s view intolerable. 
David’s hoped for world appeared to be one in which amongst other things he lived within relation- 
ships where he was listened to, and treated with protective affection. (Both his parents but particu- 
larly his mother, were able to do this, when they were not otherwise preoccupied.) It was also a world 
where he could explore adult life and follow any line that interested him with freedom to avoid 
any responsibility he did not wish to take; where he also had adequate financial resources and a 
comfortable home. To achieve his hoped-for world it was necessary to maintain a relationship 
with his father and mother such that he avoided eliciting particular angry exchanges and instead 
elicited protective affectionate ones. To do this David had a series of secondary goals, e.g. to come 
top, to use the little boy act to invite overprotection and to deflect parental wrath directed towards 
him in other directions. As he grew older David was lured by his expanding interests to adopt new 
goals. It then became increasingly difficult to follow these new goals and at the same time achieve 
those he considered necessary to maintain his more personal life space the way he wanted it. Hence 
his probable world and self models, were often near to matching his dreaded models of the world and 
himself. David’s dreaded world, at this period of his life was one where he considered he had no 
allies and had to look after himself with little capacity to grasp and remember facts and ideas that 
could be of use and interest; where he felt he was surrounded by people who by one manoeuvre or 
another tried to make him think and act their way rather than his and by so doing made him suffer 
intense physical discomfort. When he took the pills his mother was in hospital in his view fatally ill, 
and, as a protective ally, as good as dead. His father was too busy and too preoccupied by his brothers 
to listen to him; his brothers teased and fought with him and could not be relied upon to back him 
up; his available relations were classed as restrictive and fussy; schoolmasters were seen as remote, 
easily angered, authoritarian; he had no close and trusted friends. He was also a failure, stupid 
and no use because he was not able to understand and remember his school work nor elicit the 
responses he wanted from the people of his more personal life space. 

In the course of the first intervention David’s perception of his life space altered to match a 
model of his hoped-for world partly by the discovery that his mother was likely to live and partly 
by the change in attitude of his parents. They listened to him and treated him with demonstrable 
affection and concern. Furthermore, by finding and holding down an unusual interesting holiday 
job (where in fact he had no responsibilities beyond doing what he was told to do) he had both 
“freedom” and also elicited the responses he desired from his friends and relatives. His view of 
his life space shifted in the direction of his hoped-for world with very little radical reappraisal of 
his assumptions and redefining of his goals. When next his probable world reminded him of his 
dreaded world, he turned to the therapist hoping for the same outcome. Over the second intervention 
he was able to work on the task of reappraisal with consequent radical restructuring of his assump- 
tions about his world and himself and with redefinition of his goals. In this way his probable world 
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matched up well enough with his now reappraised hoped-for world and his dreaded world slipped, 
for the time being, further out of the picture than it had for some considerable time past. 

As a final question one may ask, whose crisis was it when David took the pills? For David himself 
taking the pills was the consequence of a crisis determined by his own assumptions about what 
was happening in his world and about his own capabilities. David’s action could be construed as a 
cry for help. That it evoked helpful responses from others is undeniable; how far it was intended to 
do so must remain an open question. There is no hint in his material that he did what he did “to 
show them”. Nevertheless David’s action impinged upon the life space of his parents, other members 
of his family and his school. His father—and, when she knew about it, his mother—responded to 
the threat that he and she might lose a son by seeking help as well as directing their attention and 
concern to David. Thus the therapist responded to the parents’ crisis as well as David’s. Both parents 
at this time were emerging from the crisis occasioned by Mrs. N’s illness with their hopes confirmed 
and their fears proved wrong. As they saw David “return to normal” (i.e. as they picked up feedback 
that reassured them that he was not “unhappy” nor “unbalanced” they saw no need for anything 
further to be done, “it might put ideas into his head”. Fortunately the effect on David’s behaviour 
at home and elsewhere following the radical restructuring of his models of his world and himself was 
felicitous not only for himself but also his parents. David himself felt freer, more able to expand his 
life space and grow into adolescence, more confident in his own capabilities. At the same time the 
way he followed his new goals was tolerable for his parents and raised their hopes rather than their 
fears. Had his parents’ fears been alerted by changes in David’s attitudes and behaviour, it is likely 
that their reactions would have made it difficult for David to sustain any such change. In such 
instances work with parents, in a family setting or alone, would be necessary to help them reappraise 
their own assumptions and thus be able to give their child the parental support he will seek in 


situations that, for him, are crises. 
SUMMARY 


Caplan’s concepts of crisis and crisis intervention are summarized and compared 
with Parkes’ concept of psychosocial transition, which embodies attachment con- 
cepts (Bowlby) and an elaboration of Cantril’s concept of the Assumptive Form 


World. 

This latter concept, taken further, a metaphor n 
events, experiences and behaviour commonly seen in crisis situations. 

The case study of a suicide bid by a young adolescent boy, illustrates the way 


attachment concepts, expressed through the metaphor of personal assumptive 


worlds, may be used to guide intervention in crisis situations in child and adolescent 


psychiatry. 


is presented as a metaphor in which to discuss 
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CLASSIFICATION BEHAVIORS IN THIRD AND SIXTH 
GRADE LOWER AND MIDDLE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Jan Matterr and Currrorp J. DREW 
University of Utah 


THE CONCEPTUAL development of children has been of interest to many investigators 
(Vygotsky, 1962; Flavell, 1963; Bruner et al., 1966; Wohlwill, 1968; Werner, 1948; 
Sigel, 1964; Lovell, Mitchell and Everett, 1968; Dodwell, 1968). While the primary 
subject of investigations to date has been the cognitive developmental sequence of the 
normal child of Western European and American cultures, other investigators have 
studied different populations throughout the cognitive development period. 
Bruner et al. (1966) have employed an adaptation of Piaget’s classification tasks 
to explore the child’s cognitive development in non-technological and rural popu- 
lations of Africa, Mexico and Alaska (Eskimo). These investigations suggest that 
children of non-technological cultures who have been exposed to formal academic 
situations develop cognitively in the same sequence as children of technological 
societies although at a slower rate. un 
Werner (1948) describing the differing cognitive development of “primitive” 
and “advanced” societies, suggests that “primitive” thought fails to reach abstraction 
and concept formation by focusing only on concrete or perceptual properties of the 
object. The cognitive style of “advanced” thinking is characterized by abstraction 
and conceptualization and seems to be attained by focusing on function attributes of 
the object (Werner, 1968). Werner does not suggest that “advanced? thinking re- 
flects more intelligence than “primitive” thinking. Observed differences reflect, 
rather, a differing mode of expression of intelligence. 3 
The lower socio-economic status (SES) group has been termed an American 
subculture (Lewis, 1965; Marans and Lourie, 1967). This subculture displays a 
cognitive style reminiscent of non-technological societies and adult thought is 
described as concrete and magical (Marans and Lourie, 1967; Lewis, 1965). 
The child is expected to participate in adult activities such as child care and ohe 
chores as early as three or four years of age (Lewis, 1965). Verbalization 1s EEA 
and learning is accomplished by watching and doing (Marans and Joune | 3 ). 
This teaching method, too, is reminiscent of non-technological teaching metho! he 
described by Fortes (1938). The child reared in this subculture would be eae i 
to learn the cognitive style of the subculture and would be expected to preter 
concrete, perceptual mode of thought. i iok 
Adan ehto in non-technological societies is insured by focusing ne one $ 
learning on concrete aspects of the environment. Technical societies, on e 0 5 
hand, characteristically have a rapidly growing body of knowledge too targe a 
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complex for any one person to observe directly or even to learn. Transmission of such 
a body of knowledge has required the development of the school and increasing 
dependence on “telling” as a method in instruction (Bruner et al., 1966). Ability to 
learn by telling requires the ability to consider attributes of the object or situation 
out of context—to abstract. Vygotsky (1962) has suggested that abstract thought may 
not develop unless required by the environment. A technical society requires 
academic achievement, a product of abstract thinking, for successful competition. 

A perceptual dominance of thought and resultant concreteness in lower SES 
children might be expected to contribute to difficulty in school achievement, at 
least in the early school years. If the supposed preference for the concrete mode in 
the lower SES actually exists, then exposure to the public school and abstract thought 
may result in a “blend” of preferred modes. Bruner (1966) suggests that “blends” 
would interfere with maximal function in either thought mode. 

The academic achievement of lower SES children has been said to compare 
unfavorably with the academic progress of middle SES children (Gordon and Wil- 
kerson, 1966; DiLorenzo and Salter, 1967; Heber, Dever and Conry, 1968) and a 
disproportionate number of lower SES children are placed in classrooms for the 
mentally retarded. Repeatedly, emphasis has been placed on the importance of 
development of effective teaching techniques for this group. If cognitive development 
in lower SES children differs from that of middle SES children, identification of 
dimensions of the lower SES developmental sequence relevant to the school might 
provide the educator with information useful in furthering the cognitive growth 
of lower SES members of the public school population. The results of Bruner et al. 
(1966) have suggested that object classification is a potent procedure for the study 
of cognitive development. The purpose of the present study was to compare the 
classificatory behaviors of lower and middle SES children in the third and sixth 
grades of public school. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects (Ss) were randomly sampled from students of Anglo-Saxon parentage 
enrolled in selected West Texas Public School systems. A major group of 24 Ss, 
of lower-socio-economic status (LSES) and drawn from regular classrooms, was 
divided into two groups of 12 Ss each. The first group was drawn from the third 
grade (LSES-1) and the second (LSES-2) from sixth grade students. A second major 
group of 24 Ss was comprised of middle socio-economic status (MSES) children 
drawn from regular classrooms. The second major group was also subdivided into 
two groups of 12 Ss each. The first subgroup consisted of third grade students 
(MSES-1) and the second group consisted of sixth grade students (MSES-2). 
Evidence of intellectual functioning for all groups was obtained by individual 
administration of the Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) (1962) by the investigator. 
The SIT consists of both verbal and non-verbal performance items either drawn from 
or similar to items on the Weschler Intelligence Scales (Weschler, 1949) and Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Terman and Merrill, 1960). Adequate academic 
functioning was presumed for LSES and MSES groups by exclusion of children 
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who had repeated one or more grades. Socio-economic status information was 
collected for all groups using Warner’s Index (Warner, 1957). Range, mean and 
sd. of S’s C.A., M.A., IQ, and Warner’s Index scores by groups are presented in 
Table 1. Data analysis of C.A., M.A., and I.Q. yielded only chance probabilities. 
The Dvorine Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates (1953) was employed to determine presence or 
absence of color-blindness in Ss. 


TABLE l. MEAN, RANGE AND s.d. OF SUBJECT C.A., M.A., 1.Q. AND 
WARNER’S INDEX 
ooo 


Group C.A. M.A. LQ. Warner's 
range 103-111 92-122 89-114 51-66 

LSES-1 m 106-7 111-7 104-70 59-40 
s.d. 2-6 7-8 7-42 3-94 
range 105-115 104-128 97-128 29-46 

MSES-1 m 109-1 116-0 106-60 38-58 
s.d. 3-5 7-9 6-17 5-72 
range 137-149 128-155 89-108 52-65 

LSES-2 m 144-5 141-6 98-25 58-75 
s.d. 3-1 8-3 6:22 4-84 
range 137-152 126-164 88-112 36-52 

MSES-2 m 147-6 150-8 102-58 44-67 
s.d. 44 11-2 7-23 4-70 

MATERIALS 


Materials for the study consisted of 21 objects chosen on the basis of pilot test 
exposure of possible items to third and sixth grade students in regular classes and 
Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) students (LQ. range 50-75) who had attended 
school three and six years. The pilot test population was drawn from the New Braun- 
fels, Public School, New Braunfels, Texas. This community represents an hetero- 
geneous cultural and socio-economic population. Majority ethnic populations 
represented include German, Mexican-American and Anglo-Saxon. In many cases 
the German and Mexican-American heritage homes speak the native language so 
that these subjects of the pilot test represent two bi-lingual groups. Items retained 


were found to present no iden ification difficulties to these groups. The array in- 


cluded: 
(1) an orange; RN 
(2) a green ball, approximately 300 mm ın circumference; : 
(3) a green plastic glass, 131-25 mm tall and 75 mm in dia.; 
(4) a piece of white chalk, 87-5 mm long; À 
(5) an orange salad bowl, 150 mm in dia.; 
(6) a screwdriver with a yellow handle, 87-5 mm long; 
(7) a saw, 475 mm long; 
(8) a hammer, 275 mm longs = 
(9) a red dinner plate, 250 mm in dia.; 
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10) a red ball of yarn, 287-5 mm in circumference; 
(11) a doll, 150 mm tall; 
(12) a potato, oval in shape; 
13) a transparent plastic box, 112-5 mm wide, 118-75 mm long and 25 mm deep 
filled with popped yellow pop corn; 
(14) a yellow stuffed animal rabbit, 287-5 mm long and 137:5 mm tall; 
(15) a yellow felt tip pen, 137-5 mm long; 
16) a red pencil, 175 mm long; 
(17) a green kitchen sponge, 175 mm long, 100 mm wide and 31-25 mm deep; 
(18) a box of adhesive bandages, 93-75 mm long, 75 mm wide and 37-5 mm deep; 
(19) a gold wire choker necklace forming an inflexible circle; 
20) an orange bracelet forming an inflexible circle; 

(21) a ring with three pink stones. 

The array of objects allowed for 4 groupings based on color, 4 groupings based 
on shape, 5 groupings formed on function and 5 formed on class name. Idiosyncratic 
and associational groupings were also possible. Each conceptual grouping contained 
3 items. This array allowed for grouping of objects on the basis of shifting criteria 
and is similar to the array described by Kamii and Peper (1970). 


PROCEDURE 


Each $ was examined individually by the experimenter (E) in a minimal distrac- 
tion room as described by Drew (1969). When rapport was established, the child 
was asked to remove the experimental objects from their container and place them 
on a table. Each $ was then asked to identify the individual objects. If an $ was 
unable to identify any object or gave an incorrect but related name for the object, 
E gave him the name for it. This procedure insured that each $ handled the objects 
thus giving him further opportunity to identify the attributes of each object. A 
standardized presentation of test procedures was followed with E introducing the 
task by saying: 

“Now then, I want you to put these things in groups in some way so that all of the things 
that are alike are together in groups. Each one of the things may be used in more than one group 
or some of them may not go in any group at all. Tell me when you have finished putting the 
groups together. Now put together all those that go together.” 

Each child was permitted to form as many groupings as he chose. When the 
child had finished making groups he was asked to name the members of each group. 
When each item had been listed, the examiner said, “How did you know how to put 
those together?” If the child’s justification for the group was not clear, E attempted 
to determine the rule by questioning. All responses were considered acceptable and 
were scored along several levels. 

The first scoring level designated the grouping as non-conceptual or conceptual. 
Non-conceptual responses were further scored, where appropriate, as non-exhaustive 

justified or as associational. Classifications were scored as conceptual when the 
grouping was exhaustive and conceptually justified (items grouped that shared at 
least one attribute) ; transitional conceptual when the grouping was exhaustive and 
was justified with both an abstract and concrete rule; and non-verbal conceptual 


a a 
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when the grouping was exhaustive but not justified. Gesture responses that exempli- 
fied the rule (thumbs and forefingers forming a circle) were considered a justification 
and were scored as a conceptual response if the grouping was exhaustive. 

The second scoring level designated the response as an abstract or concrete 
justification. All non-conceptual responses were scored as concrete responses. 
Conceptual responses of all types were scored as either abstract or concrete on the 
basis of the type of justification given. Justifications that were context dependent 
were scored as concrete; justifications that were removed from context were scored 
as abstract. The basis for decision as to whether or not a response was context de- 
pendent represented the third level of scoring. Scoring on this level involved re- 
sponses that involved color, form, function or class name. Color and form groupings 
were considered context dependent, whereas function and class name responses were 
viewed as being removed from context. 


RESULTS 


Data for the classification task were analysed using a multiple linear approach 
(Jennings, 1968). The program was adapted for use of a dichotomous criterion 
vector, the abstract-concrete scoring dimension, thus allowing the computation ofan 
F Ratio for each statistical question. Ss were judged as using predominantly abstract 
or concrete methods of material organization by the majority of responses given on 
the abstract-concrete scoring level and were, by majority of response, assigned to 
the abstract category (score = 1) or the concrete category (score = 0). Ss who gave 
an equal number of abstract and concrete responses were thought to be in a tran- 
sition stage and were assigned to the group which was predominantly abstract. 
Only 1 per cent of the Ss gave abstract and concrete responses with equal frequencies. 
Data on analyses to determine the effects of number of total responses, number of 
responses of each type, and response time (length of time that Ss worked at grouping 
and responding to request for justification) all yielded chance probabilities only. 


Data were also analyzed using level of conceptual responses as a scale score; 1 = 
non-conceptual, 2 = associational, 3 = transitional, 4 = conceptual. On this 
analysis, conceptual or non-conceptual responses was the only significant predicator 
of group membership. : bee 
Because of the number of different groups involved in the study, the significant 
F obtained on level of conceptual responses prompted additional analysis to facilitate 
interpretation of the results. Tukey’s method a was used for testing differences 


between means for group responses on the conceptual-non-conceptual lie 
dimension (Winer, 1962). Mean, range and s.d. for all groups on pase a 
conceptual responses may be found in Table 2. Results of this analysis K a $ 
that fewer LSES-1 subjects made predominantly conceptual responses pa = 2 
LSES-2 or MSES-2 (p < 0:01) although the latter three groups did not diite 
ee class name, function, form 


Data were then analysed by number of responses for for 
and color justifications. Results of this analysis yielded only chance probabilities 


(p> 0-05). 
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TABLE 2. MEAN, RANGE AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR ALL GROUPS FOR CONCEPTUAL AND NON- 
CONCEPTUAL RESPONSES 


See a ee ee ene eee eee eee SS ee 
Group Concept Non-concept Associational Non-exhaustive Corrected Total 
range 1-5 2-4 0-3 04 0-2 4-7 
LSES-1 m 3-16 2-80 0-66 1-08 0-25 6:00 
s.d. 1:51 0-84 1-07 1-24 0-62 1-04 
range 2-6 0-4 0-1 0-3 0-2 4-8 
MSES-1 m 4:08 2-33 1-66 1-16 0:50 6-50 
s.d. 1:38 115 0-41 1-03 0-80 1-31 
range 3-6 04 0-1 0-3 0-3 6-8 
LSES-2 m 5:16 2-08 0:33 1-33 0-50 7:25 
s.d. 0-94 1:38 0-49 1-15 1-00 0-87 
range 2-21 1-10 0-1 Logi 0-1 4-32 
MSES-2 m 5:50 3-50 0-08 2-40 0-25 9-08 
s.d. 5-00 2-61 0-29 2-47 0-45 7:35 


Further analyses to determine interaction effects were calculated. Results of these 
analyses indicated significant SES by age group interactions on both number of 
conceptual responses (F = 10-14, df = 4/62, p = 0:0001) and number of asso- 
ciational responses (F = 5:34, df = 4/62, p = 0:0009). These results were subjected 
to post hoc analysis using Tukey’s method a for testing differences in group means 
(Winer, 1962). 

Results of the post hoc analysis on the group membership interaction indicated 
that significant differences in mean number of concept responses were obtained 
between each group (p < 0-01). Results on this dimension are summarized in Table 3. 
These results indicated that third year groups gave fewer numbers of concept re- 
sponses than their sixth year comparisons. LSES S’s gave significantly fewer con- 
ceptual responses than the MSES SS’s at both year three and six. 


TABLE 3. ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN CON- 
CEPTUAL RESPONSES BY MEMBERSHIP 


ee —————————————————E 
Ordered LSES-1 MSES-1 LSES-2 MSES-2 


m 3-16 4-08 5-16 1 550 

1 0-92** 2-00** 2.34% 
2 1-08** 1:424* 
3 0:34** 


*Critical value for p < 0-05 = 0-28. 
**Critical value for p < 0-01 = 0-34. 


Table 4 summarizes the results of the interaction analysis on associational re- 
sponses by groups. This analysis indicated that both MSES and LSES sixth year 
subjects gave fewer associational responses than their third year comparison groups 
(p < 0-01 and p < 0-05 respectively). Third year LSES S’s gave fewer associational 
responses than third year MSES Ss (p < 0:01). This difference was not, however, 
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TABLE 4. ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN 
ASSOCIATIONAL RESPONSES BY GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Oe 
Ordered MSES-2 LSES-2  LSES-1 MSES-1 


m 0-08 0-33 0-66 1-66 

1 0-25 0-58** 1-58** 
2 0-33* 1.33** 
3 1-00** 


*Critical value for p < 0:05 = 0:31. 
**Critical value for p < 0:01 = 0:38. 


evident between sixth year LSES and MSES (p > 0-05). Post hoc analysis suggests 
that the great third vs sixth year MSES difference generated the interaction when 
viewed relative to those evident for the LSES groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The data on level of conceptual response (each $ was scored as predominantly 
conceptual or non-conceptual) suggest that, in terms of conceptual classification, the 
third year middle SES Ss more closely approximated behaviours of sixth year middle 
SES Ss than their third year lower SES counterparts. These data are somewhat at 
variance with the findings of Bruner (1966) and Greenfield (1966) who report 
investigations in which third year French or Senegalese students had not developed 
classification behaviors equivalent to the sixth year students. The present results may 
indicate a combination of influences from environment and development affecting 
the classification strategies with third year middle SES Ss making a transition from 
predominantly non-conceptual to conceptual classifications earlier than third year 
lower SES Ss. Support for such an interpretation is evidenced by the significant 
interaction of group memberships on number of concept responses. í 

Results of linear regression analysis indicated that SES group membership 
interacted significantly with years in school subclassifications on number of concept 
responses given by each $ regardless of S’s designation as conceptual or non-concep- 
tual on level of response. Substantially greater difference was evident between third 
and sixth year lower SES Ss than between middle SES groups. These data may 
suggest that greater developmental differences exist in concept classification re- 
sponses for lower SES Ss than for middle SES Ss. It has been postulated that the 


lower SES subculture stressed a concrete, perceptual orientation to the environment 
(Werner, 1948; Lewis, 1965; Marans and Lourie, 1967) and that this orientation 
to the environment would interfere with the development of conceptual abilities 
as measured by a classification task (Bruner, 1966). This speculation eects 5 
have been partially supported by the present results in that third year lower SES Ss 
lagged behind third year middle SES Ss in number of concept classification responses. 
By the sixth year, however, the magnitude of low-middle SES differences seems 
dramatically reduced. This may be indicative of a reduction 1n influence of socio- 
economic status, at least in terms of the classification behaviors tapped in the present 
investigation. This result is of particular interest since lower SES children in i £ 
sixth grade are often characterized as being substantially below their middle S 
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counterparts in terms of school achievement. It is possible that the present task 
measured conceptual functioning in a different manner than is reflected by school 
achievement. 

Results of the linear regression analysis indicated that years in school classifica- 
tion interacted significantly with major group membership on number of associa- 
tional responses given by each $. Subsequent analysis indicated that this interaction 
occurred because of the relatively greater difference between third and sixth year 
middle SES Ss’ associational responses as compared to those of low SES Ss. No 
differences were evident in mean associational responses by low SES and middle 
SES at the sixth year level. Third year middle SES Ss, on the other hand, made 
significantly more associational responses than lower SES Ss (p <0-01). 

Associational responses are, by definition, non-conceptual responses and there- 
fore concrete, but do reflect a high level of thinking since a relationship between 
objects in the grouping must exist. Only conceptual thought exceeds associational 
thought in the developmental hierarchy. Associational responses may represent an 
attempt to order a set of objects, in this case the test array, when the S does not yet 
have full command of the conceptual classification mode but has achieved the ability 
to relate objects and ideas. 

The present results seem to suggest that third year middle and lower SES Ss 
are classifying on a more concrete basis (associational) than their sixth year counter- 
parts. These data may indicate a change in classification strategies with passing time 
to a higher level strategy. At the sixth year level, lower SES Ss mean scores on 
level of conceptual thought and numbers of associational responses exceeded the 
means of middle SES Ss. This finding is especially interesting in view of the means 
obtained by third year lower SES Ss on these scoring dimensions. In each instance, 
third year lower SES children performed at a lower level than their middle SES 
counterparts. In summary, lower SES children from third to sixth grade appear to 
move from a concrete (at third grade) to combination concrete/abstract (at sixth 
grade) mode of grouping. Middle SES children, in contrast, appeared to employ a 
predominantly abstract grouping at third grade with the middle SES sixth grade 
functioning representing an elaboration of the abstract mode. These data would 
not seem to suggest a social deficit influence in terms of sixth grade low SES con- 
ceptual performance. 


SUMMARY 


Forty-eight Ss of Anglo-Saxon parentage were randomly selected from West 
Texas Public Schools. Four groups of 12 Ss each were constituted of third grade lower 
SES, sixth grade lower SES, third grade middle SES and sixth grade middle SES. 
Each group was exposed to an array of objects to be grouped. Grouping on a con- 
ceptual, non-conceptual or associational justification was possible. A standardized 
testing and scoring procedure was followed. Results indicated that the school 
experience may serve to widen the cognitive strategy system of the lower SES child 
by addition of the conceptual mode. 
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SKELETAL IMMATURITY IN PSYCHIATRICALLY DISTURBED 
ADOLESCENTS 


DOREEN LITTLEMORE, MARYSE METCALFE and ANTHONY L. JOHNSON 


M.R.C. Neuropsychiatry Unit, Carshalton; and West Park Hospital, Epsom, Surrey 


Tur PRESENT investigation was prompted by a report by Coppen and Bullmore 
(1965) that a group of immature and mentally disturbed adolescent boys apparently 
improved when treated with chorionic gonadotrophin. Following treatment there 
was both an increase in physical maturity and an improvement in their condition. 
The aim of the present study was to investigate one aspect of physical maturity 
(skeletal maturity) in a further group of mentally disturbed adolescents. Evidence 
of a lag in skeletal maturity might indicate a possible link between physiological 
immaturity and psychiatric illness. The literature in this field has been well reviewed 
by Henderson (1969). 

Skeletal age, which is based on the stage of development of certain bones, is a 
measure which can be related to chronological age throughout the whole period 
of growth. Tanner, Whitehouse and Healy (1962), on the basis of their studies on 
a large population in Britain, have presented skeletal age scores for normal children 
in each chronological age group. 


METHOD 
Patients 
One-hundred and thirty-two adolescents aged between 11 and 18 yr were ex- 
amined. They all came from the same adolescent psychiatric unit and all were severely 
disturbed: their symptoms ranged from antisocial behaviour to withdrawal, apathy 
and depression. Most of them were not given a specific diagnosis at the time of 
skeletal measurement but we have been able to obtain a final diagnosis for all but 


two of them (Table 1). 


Skeletal measurement 
The left hand and wrist of each patient was X-rayed; a long bone score and a 


round bone score were estimated according to the method described by Tanner, 
Whitehouse and Healy (1962). The reliability of the scoring was assessed in two ways: 


TABLE 1. DIAGNOSTICAL GROUPING 


Brain damage ; 
(incl. mental Behaviour Depression ; Endocrine _No ; 
deficiency, disorder and neurotic Schizophrenia disorder diagnosis 
epilepsy, etc.) conditions 
Male 13 17 26 10 3 2 
Female 10 14 27 10 
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(a) after a year’s interval the assessor rescored a random group of 29 X-ray films 
derived from the patient sample; the correlation between the first and second scores 
was 0-99 for the girls and 0-93 for the boys; (b) a second assessor (who had scored 
the X-ray films derived from the normal population) rescored 18 X-ray films from 
the patient sample independently. His scores were compared with those obtained 
by the original assessor; the correlation between the two assessors was 0-95 and the 
difference between the means of their assessments was of the order of 2 per cent. 
The reliability of the scoring was considered satisfactory and the scores obtained by 
the original assessor were used throughout the investigation. 

For each adolescent patient the round bone score and the long bone score were 
assessed and the two scores were added to obtain the skeletal score. The boys and 
girls were considered separately. The scores were divided into eight sub-groups 
according to the chronological age of each subject. Each sub-group represented one- 
eighth of the total age span of the patients (Table 2). 


TABLE 2. SKELETAL SCORES 


————— eee 


Corresponding 
Mean point on the 
Sub-group Age span (yr) n skeletal 50th percentile Difference 
score of the normal 
population 
Boys 1 11-0-11-8 7 464 398 +66 
2 11-8-12-5 3 405 404 —35 
3 12-5-13-3 2 652 535 +117 
4 13-3-14+1 9 721 628 +93 
5 14-1-14-8 15 766 768 =2 
6 148-15-7 15 840 878 -38 
7 15-7-16-4 13 852 960 —108 
8 16-4-17-2 7 903 980 “T 
Girls I T4122 2 698 630 +68 
2 11-2-13-0 7 837 765 + 72 
3 13-0-13-8 8 902 863 -39 
4 13-8-14-7 9 939 940 -l 
5 14-7-15-5 16 951 990 —39 
6 15-5-16-3 7 814 1000 —186 
7 16-3-17°1 8 940 1000 —60 
8 17-1-17-9 4 997 1000 —3 
a OO a 


RESULTS 


Figures 1 and 2 show the skeletal scores plotted on “Tanner and Whitehouse” 
percentile charts, together with the mean score for each of the eight sub-groups. 

Table 2 shows the mean scores of each of the eight sub-groups and of the corres- 
ponding sub-groups in the standard population. Table 3 shows the numbers of 
subjects above or below the 50th centile in each group. 

An analysis of Table 3 with sub-groups 1, 2, 3 and 4 compared with sub-groups 
5, 6, 7 and 8 showed a significant difference in the number of subjects above or 
below the 50th centile for the girls (y3=30-3, 4f=1, p<0-001). There was no sig- 
nificant difference for the boys (y3=2-20, df=1) although they show a similar trend 
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Fic. 1. Skeletal scores (X) and means of the eight sub-groups (@), plotted on Tanner—-Whitehouse 
percentile charts (Boys). 
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Fic. 2. Skeletal scores (x) and means of the eight sub-groups (@), plotted 
percentile charts (Girls). 


to the girls (Table 2). These results show that psychiatrically disturbed adolescents 
below the age of 14 yr have slightly higher skeletal scores than those in the standard 
population, but that after the age of fourteen the mean skeletal scores of the patients 


are lower than those of the standard population. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study suggest that the distribution of skeletal scores of psychia- 
trically disturbed adolescents differs from that of a standard population. Above the 
age of 14 yr a skeletal score below the 50th centile is found in a larger proportion of 
“disturbed” adolescents than of normal adolescents. Below the age of fourteen the 
reverse is true: the skeletal scores of the psychiatric adolescents are higher than those 


of the normal population. 
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TABLE 3. NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN EACH SUB-GROUP, ABOVE OR BELOW THE 50TH CENTILE OF THE 
STANDARD POPULATION 


a ŘħŘħŘħÃō—— 


Sub-group 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Boys 
Above 7 0 1 6 9 7 5 1 
Below 0 3 1 3 6 8 8 6 
Total 7 3 2 9 15 15 13 7 
Girls 
Above 2 5 6 6 1 0 0 0 
Below 0 2 2 3 15 7 8 4 
Total 2 7 8 9 16 7 8 4 


We found on inspection that each of the diagnostic sub-groups shown in Table 1 
reflected the general pattern described in the total groups. 

These results should be contrasted with those obtained by Henderson (1969) 
in a more extensive survey of disturbed adolescents. His conclusion was that there 
was no indication of skeletal immaturity in the delinquent and psychiatrically 
disturbed groups. 

The difference in the conclusions of the two studies may result from: 

(1) Different methods of analysis. Henderson compared the deviations in skeletal 
age, whereas we assessed the differences between the means of skeletal scores. On 
the basis of very small groups of disturbed and normal adolescents, Henderson did 
not find any relationship between chronological age and deviation in maturity. 
He therefore presented his findings without relating them to age-groups. We found 
that the younger adolescent patients were slightly more mature in skeletal develop- 
ment than the standard population. Had we considered our patient group as a 
whole this difference would have partly cancelled out the larger deviation between 
the older age groups. We would have then failed to find the very significant lag in 
skeletal age which only appeared after the age of 14. 

(2) The use of different populations. Henderson’s conclusions apply to neuroses and 
behaviour disorders. Most, if not all, of his patients were out-patients, and only 4 per 
cent among them were psychotic. In our group all were in-patients and all were 
disturbed. Thus, the difference between Henderson’s results and ours may well 
reflect a real difference in the clinical state of the adolescents under investigation. 

If our findings are valid we can make the following deductions: 

(1) The slower skeletal maturation of the older psychiatric adolescents may be 
the result of long-standing severe emotional stress. There is some evidence (Widdow- 
son, 1951) that emotional stress can inhibit physical maturation. 

(2) It is unlikely that skeletal immaturity appears, in this group, as a result of 
environmental (physical, nutritional, etc.) deficiencies. Henderson’s group of delin- 
quent adolescents—many of whom may have lived in adverse home conditions— 
did not show skeletal immaturity. 

To explain the observed difference in skeletal scores between disturbed and nor- 
mal adolescents evidence from longitudinal data on skeletal growth is required. These 
studies (which require repeated X-rays on the same individuals) are almost im- 
possible to obtain under the present restrictions governing the use of X-rays. 
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SUMMARY 


One-hundred and thirty-two adolescents suffering from severe psychiatric dis- 
turbance were examined, and their skeletal maturity was assessed from an X-ray 
of their left hand and wrist. The skeletal maturity of this group was compared with 
standards set out by Tanner, Whitehouse and Healy. The comparison indicated 
that after the age of fourteen there was a lag in the maturity of the psychiatrically 
disturbed group. The significance of these results is discussed. 


APPENDIX 


Analysis of long bone and round bone scores 
The long bone and round bone scores were also analysed separately though no 
comparison could be made with a normal population since no data has been pub- 


lished on the separate scores. 

A comparison of the graphs of long bone score against age (Fig. 3) showed that the basic shape was 
the same in the two groups but the rate of increase of long bone score for a given age was greater 
for boys than for girls. The graphs of round bone score against age had no such difference. 
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Fic, 3. Regression of long bone score (LBS) on age for the Girls (~~ - -) and Boys (———). Graph 
shows the means of the eight sub-groups plotted. 


i ne score against round bone score were plotted for the boys and for 
the oan YO ae ie eight pe ety in both cases (Fig. 4). There was a na ne a 
between the plotted scores in both groups and a straight line was fitted by the metho! = la 
An analysis of covariance, comparing the two lines showed that there was no signi! a ane 
in residual variation but that there was a highly significant difference in the slopes of the lines: 

F = 89-4, degrees-of-freedom = (1,12), < 0-01 

the slope for the boys’ group was greater than the slope for the girls’ group. i 

The relationship between round bone score and long bone score pain yi pee 
described suggests that these two types of bones mature at ois same ed sn r 
but that the long bones mature much earlier than the round bones in giris. 
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Fig. 4. Regression of long bone score (LBS) and round bone score (RBS) for the Girls (@) and 
Boys (x). Means of the eight sub-groups are plotted. 


not know whether these relationships only apply to the present special group of 


adolescents and we cannot at present offer any satisfactory explanation for this 
difference. 
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PERFORMANCE PROFILES OF MATCHED NORMAL, 
EDUCATIONALLY SUBNORMAL AND SEVERELY 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN ON THE REVISED ITPA 
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University of Manchester, Manchester 


INTRODUCTION 


Basep on Osgood’s model of human communication (Osgood, 1957), the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (Kirk et al., 1968, Pareskevopoulos and Kirk, 
1969) consists in its revised form of twelve subtests, each allegedly tapping a different 
aspect of language behaviour. Osgood’s model distinguishes between 

(a) channels of communication (auditory—vocal; visual-motor), 

(b) levels of organization (representational; automatic) and 

(c) psycholinguistic processes (reception; association; expression). 

‘The model thus aims at providing specifications for all functions which appear 
to be involved in the communication process. The ITPA subtests, by sampling 
the three main dimensions, attempt to produce a profile of some of the fundamental 
abilities underlying this process. There are twelve subtests: Auditory Reception, 
Visual Reception, Auditory Association, Visual Association, Verbal Expression, 
Manual Expression, Grammatic Closure, Visual Closure, Auditory Sequential 
Memory, Visual Sequential Memory and finally two supplementary tests: Auditory 
Closure and Sound Blending. Each test contributes to a composite raw score and 
can be described in terms of a raw score (RS), psycholinguistic age (PLA) and a 
scaled score (SS). ; 4s 

In addition to many minor differences between the experimental edition (Mc- 
Carthy and Kirk, 1961) and the revised version (e.g. terminology; order of 
presentation, basals and ceilings, exposure time) the following major alterations 
have been made: 

1. Addition of three subtes 
Blending. 

2. Radical revision oi 
Closure) and Visual—Motor Sequential ( 

3. Sampling procedure introduced in 
shortening administration time. n : 

4. Visual Association modified to include visual analogies which exte 
range of difficulty at the upper end. 

5. Directions made more explicit, 
Sequential Memory. 


ts: Visual Closure, Auditory Closure and Sound 


f Auditory-Vocal Automatic (now called Grammatic 
Visual Sequential Memory). 
both sequential memory tests, thus 


nds the 


notably on Verbal Expression and Visual 
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6. Number ofobjects that need manipulating reduced and record form improved. 

7. Norms extended upwards to CA 10:3. 

Several ITPA studies have concerned themselves with the psycholinguistic 
abilities of retarded children. From these studies a fairly consistent and typical 
pattern of strengths and weaknesses emerges. Bilovsky and Share (1965), with a 
sample of Down’s syndrome subjects, found primary deficits in the auditory—vocal 
channel at the automatic level. The children’s main strength was in Motor Encoding 
(Manual Expression) and Visual Decoding (Visual Reception) where they per- 
formed above their composite PLA. Deficits at the automatic level for both mongoloid 
and non-mongoloid children are further demonstrated in two studies, one by Jeanne 
McCarthy (1965) with young day school children and the other by Wiseman (1965) 
with residential, educable mentally retarded children, Wiseman also found a 
relatively superior performance on Motor Encoding. In contrast, Gunzburg (1964), 
again using the experimental edition (this time in Britain), found that his adult 
male subnormals obtained lowest scores on Motor Encoding and second lowest on 
the two sequential memory tests while scoring relatively high on Auditory—Vocal 
Automatic (Grammatic Closure). Mueller and Weaver (1963) and Mueller (1964) 
found their retardates showed relative superiority on visual—motor tests over auditory- 
vocal tests. In summarizing some of the studies on mental retardation, Bateman and 
Wetherell (1965) state that “there is a typical profile for groups of retarded children 
whose I.Q.s are near or below 75. The outstanding feature is a deficit at the entire 
automatic level as compared to the relative strength at the representational level”. 
A similar pattern of strengths and weaknesses has been produced by culturally 
disadvantaged children. Thus Weaver and Weaver (1967) studying three groups 
of culturally disadvantaged negro children, found a preference for the visual-motor 
channel over the auditory-vocal channel and relatively low scores on Auditory 
Vocal Automatic. In his compilation from several investigations of ITPA profiles 
by subnormals of various I.Q. levels, Mueller (1964) found a striking similarity of 
group profiles at all levels of retardation. Visual-motor scores were generally lower 
than auditory-vocal ones and encoding scores lower than decoding scores. Both 
Teasdale and Katz (1968) in Australia and Mittler and Ward (1970) in Britain have 
found social class background to affect the auditory—vocal channel more adversely 
than the visual—motor channel. 

The aim of the present study was to compare the performance of matched groups 
of normal, educationally subnormal (ESN) and severely subnormal (SSN) children 
on the revised ITPA. 


PROCEDURE 


Thirty children were selected for each of the three groups (see Table 1) on 
the basis of school placement. The SSNs attended day schools for the severely 
subnormal and the ESNs day schools for educationally subnormal children while 
the normal children came from state junior schools. All schools were in the Man- 
chester area. 

The samples were matched as groups for MA, as measured by the English 
Picture Vocabulary Test 1, all subjects falling within an MA range of 5 yr 0 months 
and 5 yr 11 months. The groups contained approximately equivalent numbers of 
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TABLE l. CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLES 
Sex Social class CA MA LQ. 
(months) (months) 
M F lll IV V Total Mean s.d. Mean s.d. Mean 
Normal 15 15 7 8 15 30 70-1 7:7 65-6 3:9) 95 


ESN 19 11 3 7 20 30 1056 13-1 66-0 3:3 61 
SSN 15 15 13 6 11 30 158-5 25-1 66-1 29 41 
Total 49 41 23 21 46 90 


boys and girls. The limited availability of SSN subjects of required MA level re- 
stricted the social class distribution of all samples in that no children from professional 
or semi-professional home background were included for reasons of matching, This 
renders the normal sample atypical of the general population, but the social class 
distribution of the ESN and the SSN samples corresponds fairly well with that found 
for larger samples of ESN and SSN children in England (Chazan, 1964; Marshall, 
1967). The two supplementary tests (Auditory Closure and Sound Blending) were 
omitted from the study and the wording of a few items was modified to suit our Eng- 
lish subjects (see Mittler et al., 1970). The test was administered individually to 
all subjects and in one sitting as far as school timetable allowed, 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Since all our SSN subjects and many of the ESNs exceeded the age range for 
which norms are made available (upper limit CA 10:3), it was not possible to 
construct diagrammatic profiles based on scaled scores in the usual manner. As the 
experiemntal edition was found useful for retardates, the authors of the revised 
edition, anticipating this difficulty, suggest that for older children performing at 
ability levels within the age range of 2-9 yr, composite PLA scores should be used 
as a baseline substitute for CA in deriving scaled scores (Kirk and McCarthy, 1968, 
footnote to p. 92). SSs are thus extracted from the normative table constructed for 
the GA range into which the child’s composite PLA falls. This method was initially 
used with our data but found unsatisfactory. SS profiles for children of different 
CA showing average performance for their age will all centre around the mean of 
36 SSs. The same will therefore happen when SSs are derived from the child’s com- 
posite performance on the battery (PLA) thus eradicating inter-group oe 
Although inter-test comparisons are still possible. they are not necessarily Ms id, 
since variances differ across age levels. An alternative method for comparing ee 
performance of subjects exceeding the normative age range has ren megaa 
Pareskevopoulos (personal communication). This involves o oore po 
linguistic Quotients (P.L.Q.s) for each subtest by dividing the PLA derive ' me > 
raw score by the subject’s CA and multiplying by 100. SS aeaee cou = sd 
made of P.L.Q, profiles. This method was tried but rejected on the grou re 
subtest variances still remain unequal, thus making inter-test copain wer ‘ a9 
In this respect the method suffers from the same shortcomings oder ate ae 
which is discouraged by the authors (Pareskevopoulos and Kirk, ) pa aa 
there exists therefore, no satisfactory method to convert the Se of A ‘ean 
individuals exceeding the normative CA range for purposes of intra-individual p. 
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analysis. Instead an analysis of variance procedure* was used to evaluate differences 
between the groups after individual raw scores had been standardized around a 
common mean of 100 with an s.d. of 15. Each raw score was then expressed as a 
deviation score from this common mean and group means calculated from the devia- 
tion scores. Results appear in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NORMAL, ESN AND SSN PERFORMANCE ON TEN ITPA 


SUBTESTS 
Source Mean square d. f. F-ratio p 

Between subjects 898-997 89 
A (between groups) 8284-665 2 11-36 <0-001 
subjects within groups 729-212 87 
Within subjects 150-857 810 
B (betwen tests) 0-118 9 0-00 
AB (groups by tests) 325-125 18 2:19 0-003 
B by subjects within groups 148-583 783 


For clarification of results in Table 2, Fig. 1 illustrates where the groups-by-test 
interaction occurred. Since the samples were not all drawn from the same population, 
allowance was made for regression by each sample to its own population mean by 
only considering inter-group differences significant at or beyond 0-01 level (¢ tests). 
Significant differences then occurred between normals and ESNs on Auditory 
Sequential Memory and Visual Sequential Memory; between normals and SSNs 
on Auditory Reception, Visual Reception, Auditory Association, Auditory Sequen- 
tial Memory and Visual Sequential Memory; finally between ESNs and SSNs on 
Visual Sequential Memory only. 
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Fic. 1. Mean standardized score of normals, ESNs and SSNs on ten ITPA subtests. 


* Program based on a design by Winer (1962), 
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Raw scores were next subjected to a Stepwise Discriminant Analysis* with a view 
to assessing the relative power of each subtest in discriminating between the three 
groups when all other subtests had been partialled out. This procedure involves a 
multiple discriminant analysis performed in a stepwise manner where one variable 
is entered at each step into a set of discriminating variables. 

The variable entered is partly selected according to its multiple correlation with 
the group and the decrease it gives in the ratio of total to within variance. Thus the 


TABLE 3, STEPWISE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OF NORMAL, ESN AND SSN PERFORMANCE ON TEN ITPA 
SUBTESTS 


Raw scores 
1, Variable 
entered Normal ESN SSN F-ratio d. f. p 
Step 1 Vis. Seq. Mem. 17-3 13-7 8-7 31-45 2:87 0-001 
Percentage of cases classified correctly into groups: after first step 51-9; after last step 61-0. 
Correlations between raw scores and canonical variates. Percentage 


Subtests AR VR AA VA VE ME GC VC ASM VSM variance 


VRS 


C 


variates | B 206 280 119 353 105 120 524 105 247 115 33 
(Decimal points omitted. All values positive.) 


x, z fa 022 102 037 104 126 052 045 038 214 411 96:7 
Janonical | 


TABLE 4, t TESTS ON SUBTEST MEAN RAW SCORES 
WITHIN EACH GROUP 
(a) NorMAL 

Subtests t b 

AR vs VR 2:30 0-05 
ASM vs VR 3-96 0-01 
ASM vs AA 2-43 0-05 
ASM vs VA 3:40 0-01 
ASM vs ME 2-28 0-05 
ASM ys GC 2-48 0:05 
ASM vs VG 2-78 0-01 
ASM vs VSM 2:16 0-15 


ASM vs VSM 2:26 0-05 
No other ż tests reached significance. 


* Program no, BMDO07M, Health Sciences Computing Facility, UCLA, version of Sept. 1, 1965, 
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F value of the remaining variables is decreased to the extent to which they correlate 
with the selected variable. In this way allowance is made for the considerable corre- 
lation between subtests. Results are shown in Table 3. 

Although the profiles in Fig. 1 represent a fair picture of inter-group differences 
on individual subtests, they do not reliably reflect inter-test discrepancies within cach 
group in a way that scaled score profiles would, since they are based on deviation 
scores from a common mean of the three groups and not from the mean of a norma- 
tive sample. In the absence of a better technique for evaluating such inter-test 
discrepancies, £ tests were applied to all possible permutations of subtest raw scores. 
Results appear in Table 4. 


DISCUSSION 


Standardization of raw scores around a common mean allows analysis of variance 
procedure to be used to study differences between the three groups on the ten vari- 
ables. The between groups variance (Table 2) thus produced has an F ratio of 
11-36 (2 d.f.) which is significant beyond the 0-001 level. It is apparent from Fig. 1 
that the subtests which contribute most to this variance are both the reception tests, 
Auditory Association and both the sequential memory tests. ¢ tests show a significant 
difference between normals and SSNs on these five tests, between normals and ESNs 
on both sequential memory tests and between ESNs and SSNs on Visual Sequential 
Memory. Except for this last test, the group differences are, however, not as great 
as might be expected, particularly between normals and SSNs. 

Stepwise Discriminant Analysis (Table 3) demonstrates lucidly that Visual Se- 
quential Memory discriminates extremely powerfully between the groups. The fact 
that none of the other 9 variables reached significance when partialled out is a 
function of their correlation with this subtest. The total F ratio here is accounted 
for largely by the difference between normals and SSNs. Classification of the sub- 
jects into their original groups was performed only marginally more successfully on 
the basis of raw scores from all 10 subtests (61 per cent correct) than by using Visual 
Sequential Memory scores alone (52 per cent correct). 

Inter-test comparison for each group (Table 4) reveals that the normal group 
obtains highest score on Auditory Sequential Memory, followed by Auditory 
Reception and Verbal Expression. No other subtests showed significant internal 
differences. ESNs again scored highest on Auditory Sequential Memory, second on 
Verbal Expression and third on Auditory Reception with no other tests differing 
significantly internally. Highest SSN performance occurred on both expression 
subtests with Auditory Sequential Memory following, the remaining subtests forming 
a rather flat profile with no significant internal differences. These results together 
with intercorrelations and factor analysis of subtest raw scores indicate that inter- 
test discrepancies are greatest in the ESN group, fewest in the SSN group and 
intermediate in the normal group. The ESNs can thus aptly be described as having 
specific cognitive disabilities, while the SSNs suffer from a general developmental 
lag in ITPA performance. Standard deviations show, on the other hand, that within 
almost every subtest, performance varies most in the SSN group, least in the ESN 

group while normals again take a median position. This finding emphasizes the 
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necessity to individualize remedial procedures as much as possible with severely 
retarded children. 

It is also apparent from Table 4 (as well as from scaled scores calculated for the 
normal group and part of the ESN group (Marinosson, 1970)) that both the normal 
and ESN groups show clear preference for tests in the auditory—vocal channel over 
tests in the visual—motor channel while it is more difficult to detect any such pre- 
ference among the SSNs. The preference is surprising in view of the predominantly 
working class background of our subjects and previous results showing that social 
class has a clear adverse effect on this channel as early as CA 4 (Mittler and Ward, 
1970). The comparatively low scores obtained on some of the visual tests may be 
due to cultural bias in picture content, as shown most clearly in erratic performance 
on Visual Reception. This contributes to the relatively low reliabilities found for 
three of the visual-motor tests (Visual Reception, Manual Expression and Visual 
Closure, all around r=0-5) while other subtests showed reliabilities in the range 
r=0-71-0-92. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, the low scores by normals on visual—motor tests mini- 
mize the overall difference between the three groups. The relatively high SSN scores 
on both expression subtests help to minimize the difference even further. 

Superior performance by retardates on Manual Expression has been observed 
by other investigators (Bilovsky and Share, 1965; Wiseman, 1965) but the high score 
on Verbal Expression is more of a puzzle. Short of a full explanation it should be 
pointed out that scoring ignores quality of production and mean sentence length 
while credit is given for mention of any simple attribute of the object presented, 
a task which many retardates can perform fairly well, probably because of their 
longer exposure (higher CA) to objects and language (see also Spreen, 1965, p. 
985). Most previous studies have shown a considerable deficit for retardates of low 
1.Q. at the entire automatic level (Bilovsky and Share, 1965, McCarthy, 1965, 
Mueller, 1964, Wiseman, 1965). For our SSN group the only significant relative 
deficit occurs on Visual Sequential Memory. This subtest requires short term storage 
of visually presented abstract figures in sequence. Conrad (1964) has shown that 
normals tend to store visually presented material verbally, for which, cross-modal 
coding between presentation and storage is needed. If this is so, Tubb’s (1966) 
suggestion that faulty cross-modal coding may be the cause of poor performance of 
retardates on visual sequential tasks is worthy of greater interest. Incidentally, no 
sex differences were found in either of the subnormal samples, the only significant 
one occurring in favour of boys in the normal group on Manual Expression. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, both our groups of subnormal children showed an overall inferior 
performance on the ITPA compared with a matched sample of normal a 
Significant differences were few but striking where they occurred, such as on wins 
Sequential Memory. Their performance on tasks in the auditory—vocal channel was 
better and their expression scores higher than would be expected from previous 
results with retardates. This contributed to making their pattern of staan and 
weaknesses surprisingly similar to that of the normal children. The a y even 
lag in our SSNs’ performance (compared with the normals), lacking the characteris- 
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tic deficit in all automatic level subskills shown by a number of previous studies, 
also conceals greater intra-subtest variances. In generalizing from such results, it 
is important, therefore, to consider not only the restricted social class distribution 
of the samples, but also the wide range of abilities represented within cach one of 
the groups, notably among the most retarded. 

Does the difference in performance between the groups represent “real”? differ- 
ences in psycholinguistic abilities, or is it largely an artefact produced by the task? 

This question is vital but tricky for the answer depends on our definition of psycho- 
linguistic abilities. It has been pointed out by some critics of the ITPA (perhaps 
most lucidly by Carroll, 1972) that many of the subtests have no more claim to 
involve language than any other task requiring some thinking. In the absence of 
reliable data on construct validity it is difficult to say just what individual subtests 
or the battery as a whole measures, but in addition to some aspects of language 
tapped, general knowledge, immediate memory and possibly some special visual 
and auditory capacities appear to play a part. In view of the present uncertainty it 
is perhaps wise to sidestep the issue of real vs artificial defects but talk instead about 
test performance by a specified sample. 

One specification of the present samples is their Mental Age level, which as 
measured by the EPVT is equal across the groups. In selecting the EPVT for this 
purpose, the author was fully aware of the pitfalls of M.A. matching in general and 
the shortcomings of this test for measuring M.A. in patricular (Shaw et al., 1966; 
Carr et al., 1967). In so far as M.A. matching is desirable for the purpose of com- 
paring the psycholinguistic abilities of groups of equal general cognitive ability, 
the EPVT seemed at the time, the most convenient of those short scales which give 
an age level measure on a cognitive task. The fact that it is primarily a measure of 
language should decrease the difference between the groups on another language 
test such as the ITPA. That the difference remains significant after matching is 
accounted for by those ITPA subtests which measure other functions than the ones 
assessed by the EPVT. Whether these functions are linguistic in nature or not is a 
moot point in this context but the surprising similarity between the profiles of the 
samples contradicts previous supposition about a typical ITPA profile for retardates. 

Although the ITPA was constructed largely with exceptional children in mind, 
it fails in a number of ways to take account of their special difficulties in a test 
situation. First the battery as a whole is rather too long to administer to a retarded 
child without a break if he is to work at peak efficiency all through. Of the great 
number of tests to be administered, at least two (Visual Sequential Memory and 
Grammatic Closure) stand out as taking a tediously long time to present. Secondly, 
verbal instructions and demonstrations for some of the subtests, e.g. Visual Recep- 
tion, Verbal Expression and Grammatic Closure, are inadequate for many retar- 
dates. Verbal comprehension thus plays a considerable part where it should play 
none according to the test model. Thirdly, scoring standards on Verbal Expression 
and Grammatic Closure are unrepresentative of retardates’ responses, and finally, 
some of the pictures not intended to measure visual experience are too difficult for 
these children (e.g. clarinet and combination lock in Manual Expression). More- 
over, the fact that no satisfactory method seems to exist for the profile analysis of 

scores by Ss exceeding the normative age range, is an impediment to the battery's 
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use with retarded children. For these children, therefore, not only are we seriously 
hampered by the lack of norms and restricted scoring methods, but their results will 
also be affected by an inadequate administration procedure. Further work is required 
on the test if these difficulties are to be overcome. 


SUMMARY 


The revised ITPA was administered to 30 normal, 30 ESN and 30 SSN children, 
allof MA 5 : 0-5 : 11 and attending day schools. Since most of the retarded children 
exceeded the CA norms of the battery, raw scores were standardized and subjected 
to Analysis of Variance, ¢ tests and Stepwise Discriminant Analysis for the purpose 
of intergroup comparison. Results showed that normals scored highest on all sub- 
tests, SSNs lowest while ESNs were strictly intermediate. The largest inter-group 
differences were found for Visual Sequential Memory, but significant differences 
were also found between normals and ESNs on Auditory Sequential Memory and 
between normals and SSNs on both reception subtests, Auditory Association and 
Auditory Sequential Memory. Both normals and ESNs showed preference for 
tests in the auditory-vocal channel over those in the visual-motor channel. Results 
are discussed in the light of previous ITPA findings, the special circumstances 
pertaining to the present study, and the characteristics of the test battery. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


Born Illegitimate: Social and Educational Implications. EiLEEN Creu, M. L. KELLMER 
Prince and Patrick West, Slough, Bucks., N.F.E.R., 1971, pp. xiii + 173. £2.00. 


Growing Up Adopted. Jean SecLow, M. L. KELLMER Prince and Perer Wenez, Slough, Bucks., 
N.F.E.R., 1972, pp. xvii + 200. £2.20. 


THE FOREWORD to the second book states “Adoption is a subject which arouses very strong emotions. 
Growing Up Adopted should help to balance these with accurate information. . . . The importance 
of the Bureau’s study is that it is both representative and comparative. For the first time, we are 
able to contrast the life experience and development of adopted children with the general child 
population and also with illegitimate children kept by their mothers. . . . The outstanding fact to 
emerge from this careful study is the power of the environment to affect children’s development for 
good or ill. . . . By the age of seven years . . . the adopted children . . . (had) overcome their earlier 
handicaps and . . , compare(d) very favourably with their peers in the general population”. For 
all these reasons this is an extremely important study which will rightly influence thinking about 
both adoption and child development. Because it is the first study of its kind in this country it 
constitutes a landmark in adoption research and the investigation findings warrant the most careful 
attention from everyone concerned with child development generally or with adoption in particular. 
The complementary study of illegitimate children who were not adopted provides a useful contrast 
in that the outcome for this group was appreciably worse in spite of few differences in early circum- 
stances, 

However, Growing Up Adopted is also an infuriating book which is open to misinterpretation 
through poor presentation of findings. The study itself provides some invaluable information but it 
suffers from under-analysis and it missed some opportunities. Some of the same criticisms apply to 
Born Illegitimate, but as the adoption study carried the greater policy implications most attention in 
this review will be focused on Growing Up Adopted. à 

To this reviewer, it seems most regrettable that a key study which is meant to (and should) 
influence national policy is presented without some of the relevant facts and figures. Of course, these 
are available (from the National Lending Library in Yorkshire), but how many readers will bother to 
obtain them? What is more, when they are obtained, they are likely to arrive after the book has been 
read, which is inconvenient to say the least. It could be argued that all the essential information is 
in the text anyway, but is that so? Page 27 states with respect to the perinatal mortality survey 
which constituted the main source for sampling . . . “It was possible to identify and obtain some 
basic data on 100 per cent of the children in the survey who were subsequently adopted. cme 7 
technically correct but it is a meaningless tautology because children for whom no data were available 
were excluded from the survey. The proportion of children missed in the perinatal survey was so 
small (an estimated 2 per cent of 17,000) but it is quite unknown how many of the = or so ime 
children were subsequently adopted. At least 5 were, because they were picked up from ce “4 
source but how many more were missed? Of course, 98 per cent coverage 1s remarkably gor as 
the 2 per cent missed are unlikely to affect the main findings. Nevertheless, the menn Pah si x 
although correct, is misleading particularly as Table 2.5 (in the supplementary ma les) sl tan 
9 per cent of the adopted children were a refused Paiva This is the more 
figure as the analyses in the book mainly refer to follow-up : Fee : 2 

SA 141 ee under the heading of “Abilities and social class”, that Site nik ae inaa 
that adopted children growing up in working class homes should be one) ot tar 
age. It suggests that in some ways such homes have an advantage es sea e cl “a ce saree 
adopted children are concerned.” This statement requires analyses poa hity DE 5 ihehonite 
the adopted group by social class but no tables of this kind are available in either the boo! 
supplementary tables. 
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Page 148 states . . . “our evidence suggests that such unconditional acceptance may be present 
in greater abundance in working class homes”, but the tables contain no analyses relevant to that 
claim. 
Page 157 states that . . . “Privately placed children . . . did not differ significantly from children 
placed by an agency when their overall assessment of success in adoption was considered”, but again 
there are no tables comparing attainments or adjustment by manner of placement. The only data 
supporting the statement are given in Table 13.13 which shows that in the intensive study sample, 
according to an interviewer’s rating of unknown reliability on unknown criteria (the fallibility of 
which is rightly acknowledged in the book), 53-3 per cent of private placements were less than 
satisfactory compared with 40 per cent of agency placements. It should be added that the intensive 
study sample constituted only 68 per cent of the total sample and more of the non-interviewed had 
lower scores in reading (27-3 vs 18-7 per cent) and arithmetic (39-4 vs 29-7 per cent), although the 
differences fell short 'of significance. As there were only 19 “third party” and 23 direct maternal 
placements in the total sample, and 12 less than that in the intensive study sample, this scarcely 
seems sufficient evidence to provide approval for private placements. They may be as good as agency 
placements but there is little evidence in the book upon which to base such assessment. 

Obviously the statements given in the book are made in good faith and there may be grounds 
for making them other than the material in the supplementary tables. But it should be clear which 
statements reflect facts and which opinions, a distinction which occasionally gets blurred in this 
book (as illustrated above). It is even more important that if a statement with policy implications 
is made by research workers it should be adequately documented in a form which is readily accessible 
to the reader, and the statement in Growing Up Adopted on private placements is not. 

With respect to the manner of presentation, the chief complaint is that many of the figures (and 
the accompanying statements) in the adoption book do not refer to the adoption study at all, but 
rather to the general population findings from the National Child Development Study. For example, 
it is said on p. 70, with respect to arithmetic attainment, “Again, social class can be seen to have by 
far the greatest effect. The difference between children from the middle and manual classes respect- 
ively is equivalent to about nine months of arithmetic age”. These findings apply to the general 
population and not to the adopted children, No findings are given in the text or supplementary tables 
about the association between social class and arithmetic attainment in adopted children. 

In this connection it is appropriate to refer to the suggestions made at several points throughout 

the book (e.g. p. 141) that working class homes may be better for adopted children than middle 
class homes. This suggestion is based on the finding that on the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide the 
adopted children in middle class homes show slightly more maladjustment than those in working 
class homes (the difference is not significant) and considerably more than non-adopted children in 
middle class homes (difference is significant). This is a fascinating finding well worth further study, 
but does the same social class difference apply to reading, arithmetic or any of the other variables 
examined? No tables on this point are given, so presumably it was not looked at. Why not? 
3 Play is made at several points in the text (see e.g. p. 152) of the “knowledge” that environmental 
influences are as important as, and probably outweigh, the influence of heredity. As it stands the 
statement is pretty meaningless as it fails to specify the circumstances to which it is meant to apply- 
However, the study did provide the opportunity for some test of the relative weight of the two in 
the adopted children. For example, in the general population social class was found to be the single 
best predictor of educational attainment. How did the social class of the biological mother compare 
with that of the adoptive mother as a predictor of reading or arithmetic? No data are given. 

Perhaps’ the most important claim made in the book is that the adopted children have not 
succumbed to their early vulnerability (p. 160 and numerous other pages). It was indeed found that 
the adopted children did not differ from the general population in reading (adopted children non- 
significantly better), in arithmetic (non-significantly worse) or adjustment (non-significantly worse 
overall but some sub-comparisons significant). These results are quite sufficient to justify the authors’ 
claim that at age seven years, the adopted children are generally faring well. This is a very encourag- 
ing finding which rightly gives confidence in the practice of adoption, although, as the authors 
quite properly point out, the children have still to pass through adolescence and it remains to be 

seen whether they will do as well in later childhood. 

However, what of their supposed initial vulnerability? If we take the general population findings 


et el 
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on the social and biological factors which are associated with reading attainment (see Fig. 50 in From 
Birth to Seven), it is apparent that much the strongest predictor was social class*. On this variable 
the adopted children did not differ from the general population (22-5 per cent in social classes I 
and II compared with 19 per cent). The second most powerful predictor was birth order, there being 
more than 15 months superiority for first born compared with children at 4 or more in the birth 
order. In this respect the adopted children were greatly favoured (63 per cent were first born compared 
with 36-5 per cent). This is misleadingly quoted (p. 137) as a disadvantage for the adopted children. 
It is with respect to perinatal mortality but for attainment and adjustment among survivors, (which 
is what was studied) it is a decided advantage. The third most powerful predictor is number of 
younger siblings. This is not really a reflection of initial vulnerability and in any case it is difficult to 
compare for adopted children as nothing is known about the number of subsequent children born 
to the biological mother. However, for what it is worth, the adoptive families were smaller than those 
in the general population so again the adopted children were better off. The fourth variable is sex. 
There were slightly more boys in the adopted group (59-3 per cent vs 51-4 per cent) so that in this 
respect they were at a slight disadvantage. The fifth variable is birth weight. The adopted children 
differed from the general population only to a small but significant extent (7-5 per cent under 2500 gm 
compared with 4-9 per cent) but here, too, they were at a slight disadvantage. One could go on, but 
what it amounts to is that on the most important predictors of attainment (or adjustment), the adopted 
children started with an advantage, and on a larger number of minor predictors they started with a 
disadvantage. The data are not available to balance the two but so far as can be judged they pro- 
bably about even out. The exact effect could have been calculated but it was not. As it stands, all that 
can be concluded is that on the basis of initial predictors the adopted children should have turned 
out about average. In fact, of course, that is exactly what was found. It suggests that adoption did 
not have an appreciable adverse influence but it does not suggest that it had a favourable influence. 

It is not being argued that a favourable environment cannot compensate for a bad start in life, 
as other investigations have shown that it can. Nor is it suggested that an unfavourable environment 
cannot seriously retard development. There is abundant evidence that it can and the ill-effects are 
well illustrated in the generally poor outcome of the non-adopted illegitimate children, What is being 
argued is that the findings of the adoption study do not point so clearly in the direction the authors 
say that they do. The criticisms have been particularly harsh because the findings were presented 
in a form which did not allow of adequate independent assessment and hence are unusually vulner- 
able to misquotation. ar 3 

Worthwhile preliminary answers were obtained to the initial questions posed on how the develop- 
ment of adopted children compared with that of their peers. The data on outcome were not truly 
longitudinal but could be made so by a further follow-up to determine how the children fared in 
adolescence. This is necessary before a proper assessment can be made of adopted children’s devedor: 
ment, as 7 years is still early in development. The combination of large-scale survey tehama ie 
a more intensive approach to a smaller subsample is a good idea, but many researchers val aA i 
whether the opportunity to obtain detailed information was adequately utilised. The ee n i 
ment, given at the start of the review, that this is a very important study with aro i nA 
carry policy implications, still stands. It is just because it is such a crucial study tha’ P n Ke 
need to be considered in detail and the conclusions argued with. What a pity that the study is a 
sented in the form that it is and what a missed opportunity not to have taken the analysis further 


than it was. MICHAEL RUTTER 


*From Birth to Seven: data refer to social class at follow-up rather than social class of parental 


origin but the latter was not examined in relation to outcome. 
Davi, R., Butter, N.R. and Gorpsten, H. (1972) From Birth to Seven. Longman in association 
with the National Childrens Bureau, London. 
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Speech Correction in the Schools, 3rd Ed. J. Ersenson and M, Otcrvie. Collier-Macmillan, 
New York, 1971, pp ix + 436. £3.95. 


THE STATED aims of this book make strange reading to those brought up on the principal that speech 
develops in its own good time and needs no help from anyone (except in those 1 per cent of children 
who have a specific speech defect, such as stuttering). For United States citizens this is not the case; 
there they regard the ability to communicate efficiently as being of paramount importance. 

The 3rd edition of this standard text takes “cognizance of developments in the field and of the 
impact of recent research.” There are now 16 chapters compared with 14 in the 1963 edition, Each 
chapter ends with a set of problems to test the reader’s understanding of the text and a bibliography, 
many of the references being annotated. These annotations are an excellent way of guiding the 
students to relevant reading, being mainly used to describe the contents of a paper, or book when this 
is not made clear by the title. 

The book is written primarily for the teacher “who is very aware of the need to motivate and 
encourage language learnings”. The first eight chapters outline the mechanisms of speech and of 
speech development, discuss the classification and incidence of speech defects (10 per cent in the 
U.S. school population) and the social aspects of verbal communication. The chapter on speech 
standards gives interesting insights into American class differences and the sections on feedback and 
voice improvement are useful but, in general, these chapters treat topics too superficially to be of 
much value to the psychologist or psychiatrist. 

The same is true for the other eight chapters which deal more specifically with disordered speech. 
The chapters on stuttering and cluttering, speech and impaired hearing, cleft palate speech, and that 
resulting from brain damage are informative overviews of the field. But one could not recommend 
that psychologists or psychiatrists buy this book for these alone, as many more appropriate sources 
are available. However, the authors do succeed in their aim, which is to provide the basic information 
needed by American school teachers and school speech therapists to enable them to encourage the 
development of effective speech in the child. It can also be recommended to their British counter- 


parts, since only a minority of the chapters are specific to the American culture. 
Fay FRANSELLA 


Educational Research in Britain. Edited by H. J. Burcuer and H. B. Pont. University of 
London Press, London, Vol. 1, pp. 408, 1968. £3.15 (paperback £2.25). Vol. 2, pp. 298, 
1970. £3.25 (paperback £2.25). 


Turre is a paradox in educational research: the expert in almost any field knows so much that he 
bemoans the lack of evidence on a small, particular area; the less than expert feels overwhelmed by 
the information on a topic not specifically his own. These books, the first of what is hoped will 
be a series, set out to meet part of the needs of the less than expert. 3 
They are aimed at anyone who wishes to gain “‘a general idea of what work has been done” in 
a number of fields, and this includes lecturers and postgraduate students starting out on a research 
topic as well as the more general reader. Emphatically, though, the aim is not to produce a crib. 
These volumes do not consist of summaries of other people’s work, they seek rather to produce what 
the editors have described as “up to date and authoritative surveys to provide guidance about 
where to find the most important articles . . . to help, guide and evaluate, and especially to cover a 
wide variety of topics within one volume.” This they do, and the books stand in their own right 
also as guides to current research, It is by no means damning with faint praise to say that much of 
the value of this series will be to future historians, looking back on the preoccupations of the mid 
20th = 
ae ES follow more or less the same format. The first has 18 chapters, the second 15, only 
one topic, on the work of the N.F. .E.R., being repeated. There is a good bibliography at the end of 
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each volume, the second being more sensibly divided by topic rather than being listed alphabetically, 
Neither volume, though, has a discussion of general methodological trends or of general areas of 
interest. The latter might be asking too much: given the premise that no one can keep up with 
everything no one should be expected to comment on everything. But some methodological over- 
view would be of interest. Wall’s two pages on research techniques in Vol. 1 are an example of 
what, expanded, might have been a valuable complete chapter. 

The contributors’ critical powers are, to a point, used in the selection of references but the extent 
to which they see their brief as presenting rather than presenting critically varies. Chazan, for 
example, on maternal deprivation in Vol. 1, notes that Bowlby’s work is well known and goes on 
to mention some subsequent studies, concluding with ‘Ainsworth (1962) reviews the findings of 
research studies . . . which have been carried out since Bowlby’s original work.” Whether Chazan 
feels that Ainsworth’s review upholds Bowlby’s original work is not stated. It’s up to the student to 
read it for himself. Dale, on the other hand, is critical of many of the studies of coeducation and his 
chapter is the more readable for it. 

Equally valuable as work published is information on what is not available. Cane, in Vol. 1, 
mentions that the salary bill for teachers in maintained schools in 1963-4 was about £450,000,000— 
an expenditure backed by “astonishingly little information about teacher education.” Pidgeon, in 
Vol. 2, describes curriculum development as “‘an act of faith plus trial and error”. The Nuffield 
Foundation schemes, he goes on to explain, were at least subject to trial, so often one feels that much 
work is based on faith and error alone. 

So with expectations fairly clearly laid down, a reader approaches the 32 topics in the first 2 
volumes to find a refreshingly wide range. The first volume is school orientated, with chapters on 
Programmed Instruction, Examinations, the Sixth Form and Coeducation, and the second has a 
rather broader field, including chapters on Delinquency, University Teaching Methods, Medical 
Education and the Economics of Education. The third volume of the series has not yet appeared; it 
is to be hoped that it will in the near future. 

RICHARD LANSDOWN 


Language for the Pre-School Deaf Child. 3rd Ed., Grace M. Harris. Grune and Stratton, New 
York and London, 1971, pp. xi + 346. $9.75, 


Tuose who have had experience of the problems caused by deafness in early childhood must have 
read Grace Harris’ book Language for the Pre-School Deaf Child with great interest and if they were 
parents or teachers of deaf children have found much of practical value. The first edition appeared 
in 1950 and dealt with the need to understand the deaf child’s deprivation of language and difficulties 
of communication, Having stated the problem, she went on to give practical advice on what to do to 
use the child’s potential for effective learning in the early years. Techniques of early diagnosis and 
assessment were new and Grace Harris was one of the pioneers ready to make use of these early years 
in the deaf child’s life. 
£ In this 3rd edition Mrs. Harris has again recognized the fundamental problems facing the deaf 
child. She explains in her preface her reason for retaining the word “‘deaf” and throughout the book 
gives practical advice and guidance to Educators, Organizers of Nursery Schools and teachers of 
pre-school parents. There is good advice and food for thought for all who are concerned with the 
deaf child, based on rich experience acquired over the years as a worker in this field. Grace Harris 
wants every deaf child to reach full potential. She stresses that each child is different and the need for 
parents to be kept fully informed and brought along every step of the way with their child’s develop- 
ment and shown the reasons for the child’s educational placement. Throughout the book she stresses 
this need for parent involvement. The same teacher is not always with the child but the parents are. 
In her chapter on auditory training she gives wise and thoughtful advice on this vital aspect of 
the child’s development showing the important role the parents can play. She is too experienced and 
thoughtful a worker to have imagined that the advent of the hearing aid would be a cure for deafness 
but realizes the enormous use that must be made of this aid. Her sensitive appreciation of the 
difficulties and demands made on the hearing impaired child in the world of the hearing is seen in 
every chapter of her book. On auditory training she gives practical ideas that can be used by parents 
or teachers with young children, using talking, singing, the Piano, recorder, etc. 
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In chap. 13 she deals with creative activities showing how wise use of these can develop the child’s 
language and help emotional and artistic development, giving the child confidence in himself and in 
his ability to use materials and media. Music rhythms, drama work, books and excursions and outings 
are all shown as enjoyable ways of helping the child’s development. Many a parent and young 
teacher will welcome the chapter on suggested activities for language training. Having stated her 
philosophy for the needs of the young deaf child and his parents she devotes a chapter to the design 
for a pre-school centre with provision for parent education staffing needs as well as accommodation 
and equipment. Guidance is given on keeping of records for the teacher, parent, the social worker. 

I believe all concerned with deafness in children will appreciate this book and all interested in 
children, after reading it, will want to know more about our deaf children. 
MiıcHaeL REED 


Children and Adolescents: Interpretive Essays on Jean Piaget. Davin Exxinp. Oxford 
University Press, New York and London, 1970, pp. xi + 160. £1. 


‘Tus book comprises a set of reprints of papers published by David Elkind between 1967 and 1969, 
some of which are revised for this volume. The exposition is clear and simple, and non-technical 
terms are avoided in most chapters, though occasionally psychological and psychoanalytic terms are 
used without explanation. Elkind states as his first aim to present “a readable but non-distorted 
introduction to Piaget the man and his work” and as the second to discuss “some of the implications 
of Piaget’s research and theory for education and for the psychology of personality”. It is doubtful 
whether either of these aims could be achieved by a collection of self-contained papers. Obviously 
short papers cannot present a discussion in depth of any question, and a collection cannot do this. 
Secondly, short similar accounts of Piaget’s sequence of development occur in several chapters, and 
it is difficult in such brief, popular expositions to do justice to Piaget’s comprehensive theory, and 
some concepts are necessarily oversimplified; for instance Piaget’s concept of equilibration (self 
regulation) and its difference from maturation cannot be briefly expounded. Elkind, however, 
knows his Piaget, and we are not assailed with the misconceptions about Piaget which areso common; 
in fact attention is drawn to these in some discussions of educational applications. 

In some of the chapters a similarity/contrast technique is adopted: Piaget and Freud; Piaget and 
Montessori; Piaget and the psychometric approach to intelligence. Chapters in which Elkind presents 
his own work which may interest educational or psychiatric readers are those on perceptual activity 
and reading (Chap. 9) and cognitive structures and personality in adolescence (Chap. 5). In others 
Elkind makes some pertinent points concerning educational applications of Piaget’s work, if it is 
properly understood. For example, he is highly critical of current American attempts to accelerate 
development. Such a note of caution is welcome, given the present state of knowledge concerning 
the process of development that leads towards concrete operations; Elkind’s point, however, is that 
such attempts are dubious in any case on theoretical grounds—, . . pre-school programmes for the 
disadvantaged should focus upon training these children in language and perception rather than 
upon trying to teach them concrete operations” (p. 22). The book has the drawbacks of a collection 
of papers. It may, however, be a useful introduction to Piaget’s unfamiliar concepts as a preliminary 
to further more detailed study, and points on practical applications would form a focus for discussion. 

W. Mary Woopwarp 


Ethnological Studies in Child Behaviour. Ed. N. BLURTON Jones. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge/London, 1972, pp. x + 400. £7. 


‘Tue ENTHUSIASM in the 30’s for observational studies faded in the face of criticism of their methodology 
and the retreat of psychology to the laboratory in its attempts to prove that it was a “hard” science. 
The applied child psychologist who felt that the experimentalists were saying nothing of relevance 
was derided for suggesting that research might turn its attention to children in life situations—all 
those uncontrolled variables and woolly constructs! Yet it seemed that a better understanding of 
child behaviour would only follow a finer analysis of what children actually do and, in particular, 
what happens in the interchanges between child-and-adult and child-and-child. Since the war, 
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there has been an increasing amount of work of this kind. It would be difficult to say if this was 
greatly influenced by ethology; it would be truer, perhaps, that the more important contribution of 
ethology was to help demonstrate the respectability of the observational method, Psychologists are 
now allowed, even encouraged, to “sit and watch”. 

This being so, it is interesting that Blurton Jones appears quite defensive about the “intrusion” 
of ethology on the territory of the psychologist. Yet the early observational studies had defects and 
we should attend to what the ethologists have learned about method, particularly about the problems 
of categorisation of behaviour. 

The introductory chapter, by Blurton Jones, “places” ethology in relation to psychology and to 
other methods of investigation; there is a nice blend of commitment and open-mindedness. That 
there are limitations to the “pure” ethological approach is stressed by Smith and Connolly (chap. 2) 
and the mind boggles at the task of analysing the amount of data which could accumulate in studies 
of complex interaction sequences. Although many research workers are now using larger categories 
(compare the finer units of the McGrew study of newcomers to a group with the larger ones of the 
Blurton Jones and Leach study of separation and greeting); but inevitably the studies are of infants 
or young children and it is difficult to see how the method could be used with older children where 
the time-span and the number of situational factors are much greater for most interesting behaviour. 

The papers deal with various aspects of child behaviour under the headings of Child-Child 
Interactions, Mother—Child Interactions, and Comparative Studies. The findings of Leach that the 
Bad Separator is less responsive to his mother than is normal, despite his clinging; Richards and 
Vernal’s report of differences in mother-infant interactions present already during the neonatal 
period, and Connolly and Elliott’s study on hand function are compelling examples of the better 
grasp we can get through this kind of sharpened observation. 

This book would enable a student to obtain from a single volume a very good picture of what 
ethology is about and what it has to contribute to child psychology. Someone already interested in 
the field will value the bringing together of detailed discussions of method and categorisation and 
the extensive references. Blurton Jones should realise that there are many psychologists who will 
welcome this book and the contributions of ethology to child study. 

MARGARET R. PHEMISTER 


Psychoeducational Evaluation of the Preschool Child. E. Jeprysex, Z. KLAPPER, L. Pope and 
J. Wortis, Grune and Stratton, New York and London, 1972, pp. xii + 91. $8.95. 


‘Tus manual is derived from the techniques of assessment developed by Else Haeussermann, reported 
in her book Developmental Potential of Preschool Children and illustrated in her film Testing 
Multiply Handicapped Children. Haeussermann tried to standardize her procedures for general 
use but relinquished the idea before she retired; since then a group of former co-workers has, with her 
co-operation, produced the present manual, 

Attempts to give specific age-level “‘scores” to within fairly narrow limits have been abandoned. 
Instead the aim is to enable the examiner—possibly a teacher or a nurse working with young children 
—to produce a series of systematic observations using tasks that children should be able to accomplish 
when ready to meet the requirements of the early infant/nursery school curriculum. The areas 
examined are: physical functioning and sensory status, perceptual functioning, competence in 
learning for short-term retention, language competence, and cognitive functioning. One of the most 
attractive features of the manual, derived from Haeussermann’s procedures, is the series of down- 
ward modifications (“probes”) that can be used when a child is unable to carry out a particular 
task successfully, so that by simplification, either in narrowing alternatives, or making the task 
more concrete, it is possible to get some idea of the level at which the child is functioning successfully. 
The teaching approach can then be geared to this level, and feedback from attempts to help the 

child progress to a higher level will guide further teaching. Some of the material to be used is given 
in the appendix to the manual, and other items suggested should be readily available in nursery/infant 
schools. The aim of the manual would appear to be admirable, and very much in line with modern 
approaches to assessment, although some of the assessment material in the appendix would seem 
to be a little dull and flimsy. 

Moya Tyson 
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Drug Abuse and Personality in Young Offenders. R. Cocxerr. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1971, pp. viii + 166. No price stated. 


Tus study is a considerable contribution in a field of growing concern—drug abuse in the adoles- 
cent. Dr. R. Cockett, Regional Psychologist to the Home Office Prison Department, describes the 
349 adolescent drug takers from a population of 1,577 young offenders remanded for medical reports 
to Ashford Remand Centre in 1969-70. His series of drug users is the largest reported in Great 
Britain and his source provides a control series of delinquent nondrug takers for enlightening com- 
parison. With his team of psychologists, Dr. Cockett has produced a comprehensive study of the 
development and progress of drug-taking behaviour, the extent of associated criminality, the familial 
and sociological environment of adolescent users and their psychological features. 

Classifying his population by frequency of drug use, Dr. Cockett demonstrates the import of 
early onset in the development of serious drug involvement and the features of self-injection, opiate 
and barbiturate use which characterise escalation. The association of early amphetamine use with 
escalation to multidrug use and the progress of 59 per cent of initial cannabis users to multidrug use 
cautions against underestimating the significance of “soft” drug involvement. Dr. Cockett’s com- 
parison of “soft” and “hard” drug users reveals few differences in their social, criminal or psycho- 
logical features. 

Despite the source of his study, Dr. Cockett limits the extent of his forensic investigation. The 
study is involved more with conviction incidence than with offence patterns but the emergence of 
delinquent behaviour preceding drug involvement is demonstrated in over 70 per cent of his sample. 
Dr. Cockett finds that the extent of predrug convictions was parallel to the intensity of subsequent 
drug involvement. The relationship between drug use and subsequent convictions is restricted to a 
profile of current offence only and allows few deductions. 

An interesting analysis of social factors reveals little effect of family disruption or scholastic 
achievement on the specific development of drug abuse but the predictable extent of subsequent 
unemployment is confirmed. Early emergence of maladaptive behaviour, reflected in high rates of 
truancy and childhood nervous symptoms, commonly predates delinquency or drug activities. 

Dr. Cockett uses standard tests of intelligence and personality to delineate the psychological 
features of the adolescent drug user. He finds that greater neurotic disturbance, especially anxiety, 
somatic and depressive syndromes, differentiates drug takers from delinquent and non-delinquent 


` controls. Dr. Cockett attempts to identify elements of personality which constitute a vulnerability 


to drug abuse in this delinquent group. Through factorial analysis, he links drug use with negative 
personality features but the resultant verbal description is limited by the quality of the tests employed, 
emerging vaguely defined as “inadequacy”. 

The size and nature of his series and the comprehensive extent of his research makes Dr. Cockett’s 
study one of the most important in this field. It is essential and lucid reading for all workers in drug 
dependency, Dr. Cockett is cautious in deriving therapeutic suggestions from his study but his 
clear summary and his detailed assessment of the personality of the vulnerable drug-taker has 
useful therapeutic implications. The adolescent psychiatrist considering the management and 
prognostic significance of drug use in young patients will find helpful guide lines in this work. 

ALISTAIR GORDON 


Psychopathological Disorders of Childhood. Eds. HERBERT C. Quay and Jonn S. Werry. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1972, pp. xi + 469. £4.75. 


Tus is not an ordinary textbook of child psychiatry and it lacks certain key features most clinicians 
will look for. Nevertheless it is a remarkably good book. Quay and Werry set out, using a behavioural 
science approach, to provide a comprehensive critical review of what they call “psychopathological 
disorders of childhood”. Apart from one or two rather weak chapters the style is generally crisp, 
incisive, critical and scholarly in the best sense. The book includes outstanding reviews of family 
interaction and children’s disorders (by Mavis Hetherington and Barclay Martin), of organic 
factors and of psychosomatic disorders (by John Werry) and of follow-up studies (by Lee Robins). 
Alan Ross provides a useful account of behaviour therapy but includes little on the problems of 
generalisation and persistence of behavioural change. There is a penetrating discussion by Herbert 
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Quay on classification using a factor analytic approach but more could have been said on alternative 
methods of classification and on clinical utility. These and other chapters provide a clear, readable 
and authoritative appraisal of what is known on a variety of clinical topics. The book is not com- 
prehensive but it ranges wide within its chosen limits. In view of the strongly behaviourist orientation 
of the book, the omission of any discussion of psychotherapeutic or casework techniques is under- 
standable. Even so, it is striking that chapter 2 shows the importance of family influences and that 
nothing is said in other chapters about methods of dealing with these in treatment. 

The clinician will search in vain for accounts of many conditions (there are no chapters as such 
on either delinquency or neurotic disorders and reading retardation is not considered) and several 
of the reviews provide little direct indication of what one might do with any individual child. But 
the authors did not set out to write that sort of book so it is unfair to expect it. Furthermore, it 
would have to be a very unimaginative reader who did not learn much of clinical usefulness from 
these excellent reviews, The book is reasonably priced and well produced (although judging by the 
references it has taken several years to come out) and it can be strongly recommended to both 
clinicians and researchers. MICHAEL RUTTER 


The Myth of the Deprived Child: Poor Children’s Intellect and Education. HERBERT 
Gunsberc. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1972, pp. 252. No price stated. 


Ar A time when attention is focused on the cycle of failure shown by some poor families, Ginsberg’s 
review of research on poor children’s intellect and education is most opportune. It is not a comfortable 
book in that he cuts down many favoured theories and solutions and forces the reader to re-evaluate 
the evidence and re-think his stand. Nevertheless, this can only be healthy and Ginsberg makes 
many penetrating and thoughtful comments. He rightly points out how little we know about family 
influences on cognitive development and how little good educational research there is. 

It is taken as given that schools are not functioning properly and that poor children often fail 
in school. Even so, Ginsberg argues that the problem is not one of cognitive impairment but rather 
of motivation, that poor children succeed outside school in spite of their failure in the classroom, 
that the home environment is of little significance for intellectual development, and that the answer 
lies in the open schools which have achieved success in Britain. Because poor children start behind in 
reading and because reading is so easily learned, there should be less emphasis in school on reading skills. 

The review is deliberately selective, a detailed examination of crucial studies having been pre- 

ferred to a more cursory survey of a wider literature. This approach pays off in provoking thought 
but it is occasionally misleading. Bernstein’s views on linguistic codes are wrongly equated with notions 
of linguistic competence. The Rosenthal study is quoted as showing the influence of teacher expect- 
ancies on pupil performance but there is no mention of its methodological weaknesses or of the 
several failures to replicate the findings. The argument on poor children’s cognitive skills relies 
heavily on Piagetian tests, which are less efficient as measures of level than of strategy, and on selective 
anecdotes. Ginsberg’s assumption that reading is easily learned would seem to be dissonant with the 
(unquoted) evidence on the relatively high rate of specific reading retardation even in children from 
affluent homes. There is much evidence against his argument that home influences are largely 
irrelevant for cognitive development but this is not adequately dealt with. Most would accept that 
children’s motivation is a much neglected critical factor in learning but that this explains everything 
seems very doubtful. 

Like that of the “‘deschoolers”, Ginsberg’s critique of current educational assumptions and 
practice hits many bull’s eyes but, like theirs, his proposed solutions are much less convincing. British 
open schools look less impressive this side of the Atlantic. Certainly we have much to learn from their 
emphasis on exploration, on individual differences and on the use of social interaction in learning 
but the few available comparative studies suggest there may not be much to choose between the 
best of these and the best of traditional schools. 

The book undoubtedly succeeds in its aim of providing a critical and well-informed aid to the 
analysis and understanding of the issues posed by poor children’s educational failure. It should be 
read by educationalists, teachers, psychologists and all others concerned with the problem, but 
readers should also argue with Ginsberg’s conclusions in coming to their own view. 

MICHAEL RUTTER 
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Personal Change and Reconstruction: Research on a Treatment of Stuttering: F. FRAN- 
SELLA. Academic Press Inc., London, 1972, pp. xii + 282. £4.00. 


Construcr theory seems now to have reached the stage where book length research projects are 
being undertaken and hot on the heels of Landfield’s volume (Personal Construct Systems in Psychotherapy) 
comes this account of a major research in stuttering. 

It signifies that Fransella’s attempt to see stuttering in personal construct theory terms generates 
what is essentially a developmental theory of the disability. Fransella suggests that the parent obsessed 
by initially minor speech difficulties is in effect casting her child into the role of “stutterer” and the 
child learns to enact this role and elaborate the role relationships appropriate to it. The outcome is an 
adult who stutters because he understands stuttering—he understands how other people regard it, 
he understands the strategy and tactics of communication via stuttering and the interpretations 
placed upon it. What he does not thereby understand is the social implications of fluency, The book 
vividly illustrates the bizarre view which some stutterers have of the nature and possibilities of 
fluency. On the basis of this broad approach Fransella devised a psychotherapy for stuttering which 
involves the client in extensive reconstruing of any experience of fluency, however tiny, so that 
ultimately he can live the life of a fluent speaker—this rather than merely speaking fluently Fransella 
sees as the necessary goal. Fransella cogently argues that this broad way of viewing stuttering could 
also be a way of viewing the whole range of psychological problems—each could be looked on as 
“not so much an illness, more a way of life”, The book is inventive in a variety of ways and consider- 
ably extends the range of grid method, particularly the possibilities of the implication grid as originally 
proposed by Hinkle. 

An attractive feature of the work is that Fransella does not feel constrained to choose between 
the stats and method approach of orthodox experimental psychology and the “picture of the per- 
son” concerns of humanistic psychology. The work moves gracefully from graphs of exquisite 
precision to a fascinating transcript of a series of psychotherapeutic interviews and gains interest 
by the mixture. 

The book will prove valuable to many who have no direct interest in the problem of stuttering, 
It can be read for its practical extensions of construct theory, its elaboration of grid method and per- 
haps most of all, for what it contributes to our view of human problems in both child and adult. 


D. BANNISTER 


Challenge to Society: The Education of the Culturally Disadvantaged Child. 


Vol. I. Socio-Psychological Concepts Relating to Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged. 
G. H. Hyram, Pageant-Poseidon, New York, 1972, pp. XV + 471. $18.95. 


Vol. II. A Seminar for Teachers of the Culturally Disadvantaged. Rena S. Mossy, Pageant 
Press International Corp., 1971, pp. XIII + 189. $11.95. 


Vol. III. Specialized Literature and Reading Skills for the Culturally Disadvantaged. 
T. M. Sura, Pageant Press International Corp., 1971, pp. XI + 233. $12.95, 


Turse three books, designed for use in teaching training and in-service education, are among the 
products of a two-year experimental project involving teachers working in the inner-city Banneker 
District of St. Louis, Missouri. They are based on the content of courses planned to equip these 
teachers for more effective work with culturally disadvantaged children, a strong emphasis being 
put on the importance of the quality of interpersonal relationships in the classroom as a factor in 
school achievement. 

Volume I covers a great variety of topics, including the essence of human nature and the structure 
of personality as well as the social and educational problems of the disadvantaged and training 
programmes for teachers in inner urban areas. In his anxiety to discuss concepts relating to the 
culturally disadvantaged in a broad context, Dr. Hyram ranges rather too widely, and, in spite of 
his lucid style of writing and frequent summaries, would have done well to have pruned the book 
considerably. The tendency to long-windedness is a pity, because the volume contains a very good 
review of the characteristics and problems of disadvantaged children in the U.S.A. Dr. Hyram writes 
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with enthusiasm and conviction, and while he may underestimate the influence of genetic factors * 
and be over-optimistic about the extent to which the educational standards of all disadvantaged 
children can be raised, he is right to stress the importance of motivation in compensatory programmes, 
The Banneker District Project (described in the final part of the book) aimed to demonstrate that 
much can be done, even with limited funds, to improve the self-concepts of disadvantaged children 
and to change the attitudes of school and society towards them. This was attempted using many 
different approaches, which included home visits, group discussions, formal meetings, field trips, 
stage productions, films and a radio series. In particular, it was emphasized to all concerned that 
success in academic work is the key to upward mobility. 

It is indeed important that expectations concerning the potential of disadvantaged children r 
should not be too low, but no mention is made of the dangers of over-stressing the need for success 
in school. Further, in view of the mounting evidence that streaming in school often aggravates the 
ill-effects of adverse home conditions, it is somewhat surprising to read that “grouping” for homo- 
geneity”, adopted by the St, Louis Board of Education as a means of solving problems arising from 
desegregation in the public schools, is accepted as leading to the maximization of educational 
opportunity. One wonders, too, whether giving disadvantaged youngsters “ʻa taste of fine living” by 
taking them to the best restaurants for meals would in fact “inspire them to prepare themselves _ |1 
academically for jobs and professional work that would make similar and other fine experiences 
an ordinary possibility in their lives” (p. 415). However, even though little in the way of statistical 
support is given, the Project is said to have met with considerable success in raising academic stan- 
dards in the schools involved. 

Volume II considers the objectives, content and methods to be considered and developed in a 
seminar approach involving teachers of culturally disadvantaged children. This book, which deals, 
inter alia, with the dynamics of group work, communication (regarded as the key concept) and special 
techniques to facilitate learning, overlaps in places with Vol. I, but is much more concise and read- 
able. It has, therefore, a rather wider appeal than the first book. Dr. Mosby, who writes with clarity, 
encourages teachers to examine their own needs, attitudes and motivés as well as those of their pupils, 
and to pay special attention to the study of factors facilitating or inhibiting the development of p 
communication skills. 

Reading and language skills are considered in a more specialized way by Theo Shea in Vol. III -~ 
of the trilogy. On the premise that all children must acquire reading skills in order to stand a chance | 
of achieving success in school and work, and that disadvantaged children tend to lag well behind 
their more privileged contemporaries in reading achievement, advice is given to teachers on the 
promotion of literacy, in the widest sense of the term. The advice is comprehensive and down-to- 
earth, and although the book, in attempting to cover the needs of children of a wide age-range, 
tends to lack coherence, the separate sections are well-organized. e : 

As the three books are aimed at teachers working in the U.S.A., with its very specific problems, 
they are likely to be of only limited relevance for teachers elsewhere, especially as they contain 
little that is new, Nevertheless, an approach which gives prominence to the contribution which 
can be made by the teacher in reducing the effects of social disadvantage is to be welcomed, and is F 
one which merits emulation in other contexts. All the books contain useful bibliographies, and the 
practical exercises and suggestions for discussion-topics would, with suitable adaptation, be valuable 
for all concerned with organizing initial and in-service courses for teachers, 


Maurice CHAZAN 
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first born, parenthood, 
generations | 


ORTES, Mever (1974). The first born. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 81-104. 


Summary—I return thus to my starting point in Emanuel Miller’s model of the cycle 
of the generations. What I have endeavoured to show is that the first born marks a 
critical, perhaps the most critical stage in the cycle. Like him, I take parenthood to be 
jhe crucial factor in the cycle. It is a truism to say that parenthood is a universal human 
{some would say primate) institution. What is more to the point is that how it is created 
n each case and in general, and how it runs its course, the relationships and the patterns 
f custom and of behaviour it generates—these are phenomena where all the human 
ciences in which Miller was interested meet on common ground. I hope therefore that 
this lecture, deviously as it has wandered and perhaps tried your patience, will commend 
tself as a fitting tribute to the memory of Emanuel Miller. 


A. bladder training, 
operant procedures 


Rown, R. MicHArt and Brown, Norma, L. (1974) The increase and control of 
erbal signals in the bladder training of a seventeen month old child—a case study. 
Psy- Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 105-109. 


ujummary—This investigation attempted to increase the frequency and accuracy of 
inierbal signalling prior to urination in a young child. The child was a seventeen month 
hild female whose signalling behavior was observed to be intermittent and inconsistent. 
/perant procedures were introduced by the parents that consisted of reinforcing signal- 
lf jing and signalled urinations with candy and praise. When the reinforcing contingencies 
SIvere present, signal frequency and accuracy increased above baseline level. The with- 
drawal of the reinforcers resulted in a rapid decline in responding and reinstatement 
etf reinforcement was accompanied by an increase in signal frequency and accuracy above 
Indaseline. These findings indicate that under conditions of contingent reinforcement, 

ehe child withheld urination until she had signalled and was placed on her potty chair. 
hat is suggested that parents can increase the efficiency of toilet training when the ap- 
reyropriate procedures are used. yy” ~ 


crisis intervention, 
attachment concepts 


Hear, D. H. (1974) Crisis intervention guided by attachment concepts—a case study 
J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 111-122. 


Summary—Caplan’s concepts of crisis and crisis intervention are summarized aní 
compared with Parkes’ concept of psychosocial transition, which embodies attachme: 
concepts (Bowlby) and an elaboration of Cantril’s concept of the Assumptive Forn 
World. 

This latter concept, taken further, is presented as a metaphor in which to discu: 
events, experiences and behaviour commonly seen in crisis situations. 

The case study of a suicide bid by a young adolescent boy, illustrates the wa 
attachment concepts, expressed through the metaphor of personal assumptive worlds 
may be used to guide intervention in crisis situations in child and adolescent psychiati 


cognitive strategies, socio-economic status 


MALLETT, JAN and Drew, Currorp, J. (1974) Classification behaviors in third anq 
sixth grade lower and middle socio-economic status school children. J. Child Psychol. 
Psychiat. 15, 123-131. 


Summary—Forty-cight Ss of Anglo-Saxon parentage were randomly selected from 
West Texas Public Schools. Four groups of 12 Ss each were constituted of third gradd 
lower SES, sixth grade lower SES, third grade middle SES and sixth grade middlq 
SES. Each group was exposed to an array of objects to be grouped. Grouping on a 
conceptual, non-conceptual or associational justification was possible. A standardized 
testing and scoring procedure was followed. Results indicated that the school experience 
may serve to widen the cognitive strategy system of the lower SES child by additio 
of the conceptual mode. 


disturbed adolescents, 
skeletal immaturity 


'LEMORE, DOREEN, METCALFE, MARYSE and JouNson, Antuony, L. (1974) Skeletal 


maturity in psychiatrically disturbed adolescents. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 133- 
38. 


jummary—One-hundred and thirty-two adolescents suffering from severe psychiatric 
isturbance were examined, and their skeletal maturity was assessed from an X-ray of 
eir left hand and wrist. The skeletal maturity of this group was compared with 
andards set out by Tanner, Whitehouse and Healy. The comparison indicated that 
er the age of fourteen there was a lag in the maturity of the psychiatrically disturbed 
‘oup. The significance of these results is discussed. 


ITPA performance, normal, 
ESN and SSN children 


osson, G. L. (1974) Performance profiles of matched normal, educationally 
ibnormal and severely subnormal children on the revised ITPA. J. Child. Psychol. 
sychiat. 15, 139-148. 


jummary—The revised ITPA was administered to 30 normal, 30 ESN and 30 SSN 
ildren, all of MA 5: 0-5: 11 and attending day schools. Since most of the retarded 
ildren exceeded the CA norms of the battery, raw scores were standardized and sub- 
ed to Analysis of Variance, ¢ tests and Stepwise Discriminant Analysis for the purpose 
intergroup comparison. Results showed that normals scored highest on all subtests, 
SNs lowest while ESNs were strictly intermediate. The largest inter-group differences 
ere found for Visual Sequential Memory, but significant differences were also found 
jetween normals and ESNs on Auditory Sequential Memory and between normals 
d SSNs on both reception subtests, Auditory Association and 
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THE UPBRINGING OF OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN: 
IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH AND FOR RESEARCH 


Jacx Tizarp 
Thomas Coram Research Unit, University of London Institute of Education 


I wave chosen for this paper a subject which greatly interested Emanuel Miller: 
residential care. It is one which offers to the academic psychologist and sociologist 
and to the psychiatrist, opportunities which are not otherwise available for studying 
the effects of the environment upon the development of children. Residential 
institutions are open to inspection in a way that private homes are not; most contain 
substantial numbers of children which private homes do not—and this makes data 
collection easier; and in studying children in residential care one can sidestep the 
otherwise almost insurmountable problems of heredity and environment which 
confound the interpretation of findings obtained from studies of children living in 
their own homes. 

More important, residential care is of obvious practical concern and a connection 
with practical problems is, I believe, a source of great strength rather than weakness, 
to a developing science. Hamilton (1973)—a psychiatrist and Fellow of the British 
Psychological Society like Emanuel Miller—has described his first impression of 
experimental psychology as of a subject in which “the subject matter seemed to be 
important only in so far as it was unimportant”. Methodology was everything; the 
problems on which it was exercised seemed trivial. This criticism has substance I 
think and one reason for the spectacular advances made by physiology in the 19th 
century as compared with the chaotic and halting progress of psychology in the 
20th century arises from the close association between physiology and clinical 
medicine on the one hand and the irresponsibility or non-responsibility of academic 
behavioural and social scientists for relating their findings to practical affairs on the 
other. 

In child care we are concerned with immediately practical and important 
problems, and I propose to look at some aspects of the current situation in residen- 
tial care, and then to describe some on-going work which is concerned with the 
issues raised. Of course we have to see research in a social context and I propose to 
discuss this also as it affects the research and planning of services for children. 


NUMBERS OF CHILDREN IN RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Let us first look at the numbers of children in residential institutions. One point 
of immediate interest is that it is not easy to get information about numbers, or 
about the characteristics of the institutions in which the children live. There is no 
uniform system of record keeping and no central register. In this respect our statistics 
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compare very unfavourably with those obtained routinely about hospitals, schools, 
universities and prisons. 

In 1963 Roy King reviewed the position. He estimated, on the basis of published 
statistics, that at that time there were 146,000 deprived, handicapped or delinquent 
children under the age of 16, living in children’s homes, special schools and institu- 
tions for handicapped children, or in approved schools, remand homes, probation 
homes and hostels. The total was incidentally, more than the number of pupils in all 
sixth forms in England and Wales (136,000) which in turn was greater than the 
number of full time students in universities (116,000 in 1963; King, Raynes and 
Tizard, 1970). King spent a lot of time ferreting out information from records, but 
he was not able to do much more than come out with rather crude estimates. 

More recently, Peter Moss (1974) carried out in 1971, a survey of all residential 
establishments for children in England and Wales: it was the first across the board 
survey of these ever to have been undertaken, and it gives a much better picture 
than we had before, not only of the numbers of children in residential care, but of 
the geographical distribution, size, facilities, staffing ratios, staff qualifications and 
special provisions, in the large variety of institutions which provide care for minors 
outside the setting of their own homes. If we include children in boarding schools 
and foster homes the total comes to about 280,000 or 2 per cent of the child popula- 
tion. One half of these children are in independent boarding schools, and one-sixth 
(45,000) in foster homes. There are 92,000 in residential homes proper. About a 
third of these are in children’s homes, a third in special schools for handicapped 
children or approved schools, and a third in mental subnormality units, psychiatric 
hospitals, or other children’s hospitals. 

Moss (1974) has pointed out that residential care is very much a male dominated 
affair—for every 100 boys in residential institutions there are only 57 girls and indeed 
if as many girls as boys were in residential establishments a further 71,000 places 
would be required. This sex imbalance is especially marked in all forms of residential 
schooling, but it is found also in all forms of hospital provision and in children’s 
homes. Only in voluntary society foster homes is there a roughly equal sex ratio. 
Whatever the reasons for the discrepancies—and no-one has as yet seriously studied 
why these differences should persist over time—one consequence is that large num- 
bers of children and especially boys spend large parts of their lives in single-sex 
institutions, 


WHO GETS RESIDENTIAL CARE AND WHO PROVIDES IT? 


Nothing in the planning of residential care is very rational. As we all know, the 
same deprived, handicapped or maladjusted child might well stay in his own home, 
with or without what is believed to be appropriate treatment, or go to a children’s 
home, or to a special boarding home, or to a special day school or a residential 
school to an approved school, or even to a hospital unit. The actual placement of 
individual children thought to be in need of special care or special educational 
treatment is highly irrational and idiosyncratic. In part of course this is because of an 
alleged shortage in all forms of provision; but I very much doubt whether even 
doubling the amount of provision would solve many of the problems of child care, 
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since by a corollary to Parkinson’s Law the places would all be taken up, the waiting 
lists would remain as long and the fundamental question as to what is best for 
children would remain. 

But before turning to this let us look in more detail at what we provide today. 
Peter Moss’s survey shows the complexity of existing arrangements. Even if we 
exclude boarding schools for non-handicapped pupils, there are something like 620 
different “bodies” responsible for organising and providing various types of care. 
The figures includes the 240 or so local authority social service and education depart- 
ments, the Regional Hospital Boards, the 20 or so major voluntary societies, 50 
religious orders or diocesan organisations, 160 regional or local voluntary bodies and 
boards of management, and at least 75 private proprietors of schools and homes for 
the handicapped. Most of these bodies, even the major ones, seem to plan on an 
ad hoc basis and to give little thought to what other departments even in a single 
local authority are doing: the result is an extraordinary patchwork of provision in 
different parts of the country. There is a heavy concentration in the South East and 
South West regions, especially of schools of all types and areas with what would 
seem to be the greatest needs tend to have the least provision. Thus in the London 
conurbation, the highest levels of provision are in the outer boroughs of Croydon 
and Redbridge; they have three to five times as many places as the Inner London 
boroughs of Westminster, Lambeth, Tower Hamlets or Southwark. In the North 
West region, Southport has ten times as much provision as Wigan, Burnley, or 
Barrow; and Liverpool two and a half times as much as Manchester. Surrey has 
four times as much provision as Lancashire; and Eastbourne—a town not remark- 
able for its poverty or for the fertility of its inhabitants—has the dubious distinction 
of having the highest rates of residential places for children of any town in the country. 

That different local authorities differ greatly in the number of places they make 
available for deprived children has been known for a long time—it was one of the 
very few bits of information to emerge from the exiguous statistical tables produced 
by the Home Office Children’s Department in their annual two-page brochure 
which passed as an annual report. It was never easy to say why the vast local author- 
ity differences should exist, but it seemed possible that the differences may have arisen 
in part at least because some local authorities provided much better preventive 
services than others and that in doing so they may have greatly lessened the demand 
for residential places. i 

This question was studied by Packman (1968). She made a careful analysis of 
the range of special services provided for children in need and for their families in 
different areas in England and Wales to see whether in fact local authorities which 
had high rates of admission into care were ones which were poorly provided with 
alternative forms of service. 

On analysis the associations among different types of provision turned out to be 
very modest indeed. Packman showed instead, that different areas exhibited what 
she called “a kind of historical regularity” over time which largely defied attempts 
by successive administrators or administrations to change an existing situation, 
“Total need and the activities of related services, and what an area 1s accustomed to are all 
modifying factors. There is no single explanation which can adequately account for variations 
in the proportions of children in care . . . a great many services, both statutory and voluntary, 
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become involved with families in difficulty; these services offer different solutions to different 
problems; they are distributed on a fairly haphazard basis ; and the correlations between needs 
and the provision for meeting them is by no means perfect.” Packman commented that 
although there are differences in the quality of what is provided, children’s depart- 
ments with equally high reputations do different things and are to be found pursuing 
different policies. She appealed for more research, for more coordination and for 
better records. The need for these remains. 


- SIZE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


When we turn from the characteristics of particular areas in the country to the 
characteristics of the institutions themselves other differences emerge. Take size for 
example. So much has been written about the break-up of the large institution and 
the good and bad effects which have followed, that it comes as a surprise that, even 
excluding independent schools for non-handicapped pupils, 57 per cent of residen- 
tial places are in units with more than 50 beds and only 12 per cent are in units with 
12 or fewer beds. Different types of establishment differ in this respect; the median 
size of children’s homes is small, that of special schools is larger and that of mental 
subnormality hospitals larger still. 

Units differ in other ways as well; in their siting, their geographical distribution, 
the type and number of staff they recruit, the qualifications expected of the head of 
the unit and other staff, the educational provision they make, the distribution of 
children by sex and age and the goals of the unit. 

We have here then, a heterogeneity of provision which defies explanation except 
in historical terms. Of course it may not matter—anything may in principle be no 
better and no worse than anything else and all may depend upon the quality of the 
provision rather than its form. This would indeed be a pessimistic conclusion— 
which is certainly not held by the passionate advocates of different types of care. It 
is moreover one which is of no help whatsoever to planning authorities, who have 
to decide such practical matters as whether for example to build another children’s 
home or to increase the number of staff in their social services department. 

One might expect in these circumstances that research could clarify the issues. 
For there is no shortage of issues. The problem is to resolve them. 


WHAT CAN RESEARCH OFFER TO PLANNERS? 


Research, as opposed to changes in social thinking brought about by persuasive 
advocates of better care, or demonstration projects which have shown that better 
care is possible and is worth having, has as yet made rather little contribution 
to social policy. The major reason for this is I believe that hitherto we have invested 
so little in research in child care. The same might be said of education. These two 
vast areas of social concern stand in sharp contrast to what has happened in 
medicine—not to mention defence. I estimated recently that more money is spent 
each year on medical research than has ever been spent on educational research in 
the whole of history and it is probably true that more money is spent each year on 
educational research than has ever been spent on research into problems of children 
in care in the whole of history. However the research that has been done, clearly 
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has not impressed the planners sufficiently to make them think that they ought to 
have more of it and it is sheer good fortune that the amalgamation of the Depart- 
ments of Health and of Social Security, the current enthusiasm for cost-benefit 
analysis and efficiency in government and the implementation of the Rothschild 
Report have provided a setting for major social policy research to take place in the 
future, So the question is: if there are funds available how would we wish to see 
them spent. My own views on research strategy have been greatly influenced by 
what has happened in medical research, especially health service research where 
there is a longer tradition of research and evaluation and a more crisp definition of 
problems (Cochrane, 1972). In general of course, what one wants in social research 
is what one wants in all research: a delineation of significant problems; a formulation 
of hypotheses in testable form; the means to test them (which implies among other 
things having access to samples of adequate size), and an implementation of any 
findings. All of these presuppose that one can describe who and what it is one is 
talking about, so let us consider this first. 


INDICATORS OF HANDICAP 


Health service research made progress when it started with epidemiology—that 
is, with estimates of the size of medical problems, the numbers of “cases” requiring 
services in a given community, a knowledge of the characteristics of these cases and 
so on. In child care however we still do not define our cases except in “crisis” terms. 
We make no real estimates of needs. Can we do so? 

In principle I think the answer is yes. It is already clear that we have useful 
indicators by which to indicate the prevalence of handicapping conditions in the 
child population, and we can classify these by type and by degree of severity. Thus 
at the beginning of the century, Alfred Binet made the decisive step which led to a 
quantitative definition of intelligence, and more pertinently of low intelligence. 
During and after World War I, Burt and others provided the basis for a technology 
for defining educational backwardness. Lindon (1963), Stephen (1972) and others 
have provided operational definitions of physical handicap able to be used effectively 
by Anderson (1973) and others concerned with the educational problems of physic- 
ally handicapped children. Gesell (1947), Sheridan (1960), Egan, Illingworth and 
MacKeith (1969) and others have developed screening and diagnostic measures 
of developmental delay. For psychiatric and neurological disorder in children, 
Rutter and Graham (1968) — (see also Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970; 
Rutter, Graham and Yule, 1971) have provided replicable measures, which other 
people can be taught to apply, and which are able to be used for epidemiological 
and even clinical purposes. Valid and highly reliable tests of specific sensory dys- 
function are in current clinical use. There is in short no doubt that measures are 
available for measuring the prevalence of handicaps. 

What about the problems of families? Here too there has been progress. For 
example, Grad and I (1961) got out a crude but meaningful scale with which to 
measure the hardships faced by parents of mentally retarded persons. Sainsbury and 
Grad (1966) refined this and used it effectively in their studies of families of the 
mentally ill and Kushlick and his colleagues (1970, 1974) have further refined it 
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greatly to estimate the needs for services for the mentally handicapped and their 
families in the Wessex region. Other sophisticated measures of family dysfunction 
have been developed by George Brown and his colleagues (1966), by Graham and 
Rutter (1968) and by others, and there is no doubt that these measures “work”, 
Or take another example: the measurement of the “home environment”. What do 
we mean by a stimulating home environment for children? Can we compare the 
home stimulation provided by Mrs. Smith with that provided by Mrs. Jones? Can we 
really measure privation? Again the answer is yes. Caldwell’s (1974) home stimula- 
tion inventory provides quantitative scores on eight characteristics of the micro- 
environment of young children; and it works in a reasonably satisfactory way to 
separate out high risk families—not only in Syracuse, New York and in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, but in pre-industrial Mexican and Guatemalan villages and in Jamaica. 
It has, for example, been used in Mexico to predict those children who, in a poverty- 
stricken, seemingly homogeneous, peasant village, will develop clinical malnutrition, 
even though they are no different from other children at birth and are born to 
parents who do not differ from other parents in their biological characteristics, or 
in education, employment, type of housing, cleanliness or size of family (Cravioto 
and DeLicardie, 1972). A somewhat similar Scale was used by Richardson, Birch 
and their colleagues (PAHO, 1972) to show the additive effects of malnutrition and 
a poor social environment upon children’s growth and development in Jamaica. 

Nearly all of these and other indicators of individual handicap and family 
dysfunction have been developed during the last ten or so years. They differ of 
course in their sophistication and in method of construction but they have one 
thing in common: they are direct rather than indirect approaches to the problems 
they are seeking answers to. In this sense they stem directly from one part of Binet’s 
great contribution. Binet, you remember, succeeded in measuring intelligence in a 
meaningful if imperfect way because he asked the children commonsense questions 
about the environment they grew up in, whereas his predecessors and contemporar- 
ies were still trying to measure higher mental processes by looking for their supposed 
bases in simple sensory and motor processes—reaction times, two-point space thresh- 
olds, simple form discrimination and the like. 

Unfortunately in psychology we were for a long time misled by the later develop- 
ments in intelligence test theory that followed Binet’s work. We tended to regard 
behaviour as a manifestation of attitudes, themselves a product of deeper, more 
fundamental psychic traits which were perhaps measurable through inventories, 
attitude scales and the like. It is not necessary to take up a theoretical position about 
whether such traits “exist” in order to say that for epidemiological purposes Cald- 
well’s scale is useful and the Parent Attitude Research Instrument of Schaefer and 
Bell (1958) is not and that the measures used by Rutter and Graham, Sainsbury and 
Grad, and Kushlick are useful, whereas most of those developed by Cattell are not. 


MEASURES OF INSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONING 


We can take a similar approach to a study of how residential institutions function. 
Thus when King, Raynes and I (1971) started looking in a comparative way at 
children’s homes and mental deficiency institutions we first turned, in our search 
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for indicators of the quality of care, to Goffman, to so-called organisation theory, 
and to the mental hospital literature. We found lots of ideas but little useful tech- 
nology, and after some false starts we began the tedious business of scale construc- 
tion. Eventually a 16 item child management scale (later extended to 30 items) gave 
us a criterion against which to measure the quality of care in different institutions. 
Everyday activities in the ward or unit which could be graded reliably and object- 
ively on three-point scales, which survived the rigorous test of item analyses, were 
included in the final scale. And we just added up the scores on these items to give 
a total scale score of child management practices. 

This simple scale proved immensely valuable in our later work concerned with 
factors affecting quality of care and in the course of our studies we developed other 
indicators of institutional functioning in much the same way—simply adding the 
scores on items with high face validity which could also be scored reliably to give 
scales which discriminated among units. This made it possible to carry out com- 
parative studies, looking quantitatively at inter-relationships among aspects of the 
institutional regimen and relating these to characteristics of staff behaviour and the 
competencies of the children. 

Measures such as these are often useable in other contexts, Thus the Child 
Management Scale has recently been used by Hertzig (1974) to monitor the effects 
of changes in the organisational structure of the Rockland Children’s Psychiatric 
Hospital, New York. The opportunity came at a time when the administration was 
endeavouring to replace institution oriented practices of child care by child oriented 
practices. They altered the organisational structure of the hospital; they gave 
greater autonomy to different sectors—that is, they decentralised authority and they 
took other measures to change practices which our studies and others had shown 
were characteristic of institutional regimens with poor child management scores. 
The Child Management Scale proved a sensitive indicator of the effect of institu- 
tional change and changes in scale scores accurately reflected differences in the 
extent to which different sectors of the hospital had successfully implemented the 
new policy. The Scale also highlighted those child management practices which 
remained institutional rather than child oriented and so enabled the authorities 
to consider what steps still needed to be taken if these undesirable practices were 
to be eliminated. spall 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance for comparative research, of objective 
indicators of behavioural and social functioning (see Clarke, Sinclair and Tizard, 
1974, for further examples). To quote two further studies, Clarke and Martin 
(1973) have successfully used absconding from approved schools and Sinclair 
(1971) has used failure rates in probation hostels, as indicators of the quality of 
pastoral care given in seemingly highly homogeneous groups of institutions. Both 
started off by looking at attitudes and attitude scales and by examining personality 
traits both of staff and children, in the hope that assessments on these would pre- 
dict subsequent failure rates. These approaches led nowhere whereas direct measures 
did. The moral is plain. 

Just as direct assessments of outcome, 
have enabled us to characterise institutional “style 
sures of staff-child interaction enabled us to measure what 


or of habitual child management practices 
”? so direct observational meas- 
happens throughout the 
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day in institutions we have studied. Rutter and Bartak (1973, 1974) have carried 
out a beautiful series of studies in units for autistic children which has enabled them 
to quantify the characteristics of behaviour in three units with different philo- 
sophies of treatment and to relate these to differences in the children’s behaviour 
and accomplishments over time. And an elegant series of studies in residential 
nurseries for young children has been completed by Barbara Tizard and colleagues 
(Tizard et al., 1972) working with support from Dr. Barnardo’s and the Department 
of Health and Social Security. 

One thing these studies have in common is a concern with objectivity, with 
measurement. It is now clear that we can indeed measure handicap, measure 
social dysfunction, measure home stimulation, measure important qualities of 
organisational structure in institutions, measure adult-child interactions and 
measure effects of these on children. All of these things can be done—imperfectly 
of course but in a meaningful way which gives us knowledge of specific factors in 
the environment which may have specific consequences for children’s health and 
development. I do not want to oversell what has been accomplished, but I do think 
it brings something new and important into institutional studies. 

However the studies I have cited are alike in a much more fundamental sense. In 
one way or another they have approached problems of institutional care not only 
comparatively, but also by examining inter-relations among three sets of variables, 
each assessed independently and each representing a different level of function: 
(1) certain aspects of the formal organisational structure of different types of residential 
units; (2) child care practices employed by staff working in different institutions; and 
(3) the behaviour and ability of the children in residence (Tizard et al., 1972). And in 
their different ways the studies have all shown both that particular aspects of the 
organisational structure of the unit have profound effects upon the manner in which 
staff interact with each other and towards the children, and also that these charac- 
teristics patterns of staff behaviour have profound consequences for the children 
themselves. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE, CHILD CARE PRACTICES AND 
CHILDREN’S COMPETENCE IN RESIDENTIAL NURSERIES 


The relations between organisational structure, staff behaviour and child 
development are well illustrated in the residential nursery studies (Tizard,1974; 
Tizard et al., 1972) and to make what I have said more concrete I shall cite some 
findings from one of these. The study was concerned with 13 residential nursery 
units, all of which had good standards of physical care, small mixed age groups of 
children and comparable staff ratios. In all of these units consideration was given to 
the needs of children as children, so that the units were quite unlike those grim 
places described by Spitz and Bowlby or portrayed in the Robertson’s films. How- 
ever the units did differ in subtle ways and the investigation was concerned with the 
analysis of these differences and with their effects upon the children. 

Organisationally, units differed chiefly in the amount of autonomy or responsibility 
given to the head of the unit—and a scale of organisational structure which was 
applied in all the nurseries showed up these differences clearly. On the basis of 
scale scores they were able to be divided into three main groups. 
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The manner in which the staff behaved in the units was studied by direct time sampling 
techniques and was also found to differ. 

Finally the children were tested on a battery of psychological tests by another 
investigator not otherwise involved in the study. 

In this investigation special attention was paid to factors influencing the develop- 
ment of language. There was no difference in the amount of talk between staff and 
children in the different nurseries, but the quality of the talk differed between nur- 
series in which the staff had most autonomy and those in which they had least. In 
those nurseries where the staff had most autonomy they spent more time inter- 
acting with the children, that is, playing with them and chatting with them, rather 
than merely supervising their play; a high proportion of staff talk was informative 
rather than merely time-passing and the staff answered more often and were less 
bossy and negative. 

The effect of these differences on the children’s language development was very 
great indeed. Children aged three and four in nurseries which scored highest on the 
measures of organisational structure and child management practices had a com- 
prehension of language which was equivalent to that of children of professional 
parents, whereas the language comprehension of children in the lowest scoring 
nurseries resembled that of children brought up in working class homes. Differences 
in language comprehension of this order amount to the equivalent of 25 points (1:55 
s.d.) on a scale scored like a conventional intelligence test. Thus the differences 
found in this study of naturally occurring groups are at least as great as those re- 
ported in the most successful Headstart programmes, those in which specially 
constructed programmes, using highly qualified staff, have been introduced into 
day centres. 


DEFINING SOCIAL NEEDS 


I want finally to come back to an issue which I raised earlier, namely that of 
defining social need in a service context. I have already suggested that it is possible 
to assess both personal handicaps and social needs. Once we do this epidemio- 
logically we can estimate the size of the problem for which we have to provide 
services. The form these services take is a matter for decisions based upon experience, 
cost-benefit analysis and social judgement and in considering how best to plan 
services for the future much attention is always given to the form which these should 
take. This is natural, since decisions have to be made about bricks and mortar, the 
recruitment of staff and so on. i A 

Where we still slip up badly is in our failure to assess the quality of the services 
we provide. I have tried to indicate that we can already measure, to some extent, 
important qualitative factors which influence the ways 1n which social institutions 
function and we can measure to some extent the effects of different institutional 


practices and of changes in these, upon the behaviour and development of children 
ion and evaluation in a more experimenta 
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that I know of, at present under way in England, is Kushlick’s study of the Wessex 
Regional Hospital Board’s residential services for the mentally handicapped. This 
study breaks new ground because it has been rationally planned in advance and 
because due account is being taken of the quality as well as the form of the services 
which are being introduced and studied. 

Clearly, the recent establishment of the new regional planning authorities could 
in the future provide many other opportunities for collaboration between social- 
researchers and colleagues in government and local authority services. The expan- 
sion of social services should enable us to explore new and different patterns of 
service and to try out new and different ways of meeting social problems. We are 
all aware that it is only through such innovation and product-testing that we will 
be able to say with any confidence that this pattern of services rather than that 
appears to suit the needs of our children, and their families, and the general com- 
munity. 

However I would not myself be satisfied to leave it at that, even if it resulted 
in a serious attempt to provide adequate services for the most needy and hard 
pressed section of the population. A service for the poor ends up as a poor service 
no matter how good the intentions of its progenitors; and the real need today is to 
explore ways in which we can provide, for everyone, services which improve the 
quality of life. This is the question which Packman was concerned with and as she 
showed, it is not one which can be answered satisfactorily if one confines oneself 
to residential services and the activities of personal social service departments 
simply trying to cope with one personal or family crisis after another. 

In social policy generally the first and most difficult task is to agree our social 
objectives. The technical problems of attaining them are, I believe, capable of 
piecemeal solution through technical social engineering: at much less cost and with 
immeasurably greater benefit than that involved in Concorde (or on a world scale 
the space programmes). In child care we have during the last few years had glimpses 
of ways in which we could organise services which would improve the quality of 
life of all children, rather than raise the quality of life of the most disadvantaged to a 
somewhat less unsatisfactory level. The Seebohm Report (1968) provided one such 
picture—of what a really adequate system of social services might look like. The 
Plowden Report (1967) did the same for primary education. More recently the 
reform of the abortion laws and the increased family planning services, the plans of 
DHSS and DES to increase greatly the provision of preschool services, the change 
in the Education Act which removed the stigma of ineducability from the mentally 
handicapped and placed on LEA’sa statutory responsibility to provide appropriate 
education for all children—these and other measures in different ways do enable 
families to cope better with their problems and they could among other things lead 
to a diminution in the need for residential care. 

One function of social science research as applied to child care is to explore in 
advance, so to speak, new ways of organising new and improved social services 
to meet new social demands. It would for example have been valuable had there 
been working models of useful early childhood services to act as guides to Govern- 
ment thinking at the time when the DHSS and the DES were drawing up their 
plans for expansion of preschool services. This did not happen; but in this particular 
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field, I am glad to say, pilot studies are now being undertaken, with Government, 
local authority and voluntary support, to explore the implications of providing 
services which may be on the political agenda in the not so distant future; services 
freely and universally available for all families with preschool children who live within pram- 
pushing distance of the centre which will provide them. I mention this to illustrate 
the point that in research we are no longer tied to short-term studies of social prob- 
lems of immediate practical concern, important and necessary as such studies still 
remain. Our colleagues engaged in the provision of services are not unwilling to 
engage in experiments; and if they can be persuaded that good will come of it, 
they are keen to collaborate in research. On the research side we must be careful 
not to promise things we cannot do. But there is much that can be done, and the 
outlook for the future is good. 

Let us not forget that the establishment in 1927, by the Jewish Health Organisa- 
tion, of the East London Child Guidance Clinic under Emanuel Miller had an 
effect on the pattern of development of the child guidance service in Britain far 
greater than the benefits that that clinic conferred on children and families in East 
London. Nearly half a century later it behoves those who are concerned with child 
care to follow this example and press for innovation and evaluation of new types of 
service, anticipating future demands and attempting to spell out their implications. 


SUMMARY 


The variety of provision for deprived and handicapped children offers rich 
material for research into factors affecting the functioning of complex organisations, 
and into environmental factors affecting child development. Recent advances in 
knowledge have come about because ofa clearer definition of problems, and because 
of the development of “indicators” of handicap and of quantitative measures of 
institutional functioning. Significant associations have been shown between (1) 
certain aspects of the formal organisational structure of institutions, (2) child care 
practices employed by staff and, (3) the behaviour of the children in residence. 
Studies rooted in practical issues but which also explore theoretical questions can 
make a significant contribution to social policy and to the science of child 
development. 
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ACQUIRING SKILL IN READING: A REVIEW OF 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


R. MALIPHANT*, S. SUPRAMANIAM* and E. SARAGAŤ 


Concern over low attainment in the basic educational skills of reading and com- 
putation is no new phenomenon, although it is reading that has been given the most 
attention. Current programmes of compensatory education in the United States 
(Medinnus, 1970) and in this country (HMSO, 1972) are attempting to resolve 
the continuing problems of low attainment among socially handicapped children, 
Recent large scale surveys in this country (e.g. Morris, 1966; Goodacre, 1967; 
Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970; Start and Wells, 1972; Davie, Butler and 
Goldstein, 1972) have again drawn attention to reading. Concern over low attain- 
ment in this basic educational skill is also reflected in controversies over the relative 
efficacy of different teaching methods (Downing, 1967; Dean, 1967; Warburton 
and Southgate, 1969). More recently a government committee has been appointed 
to enquire into reading and the use of English in schools. 

Home conditions, parental interest, educational background and intelligence 
are long established correlates of reading attainment. Low attainment is also more 
frequently found amongst boys than girls. What has not been established with any 
degree of clarity is the causal linkage between poor performance in reading and 
such a wide range of variables. The complexity of the interactions between environ- 
mental and educational factors, compounded with personality traits, makes such 
a task appear beyond present capabilities. However, a continuance of conventional 
surveys of increased precision, in terms of objectives data, data collecting and analysis, 
may help to clarify the nature of the problem. 

Data from such surveys are usually dependent on measures of attainment 
derived from tests, Such tests essentially provide normative data enabling the per- 
formance of a group or an individual to be compared with an average. Reading 
tests vary from simple word recognition (Vernon, 1969; Burt, 1947) to tests 
measuring accuracy and speed in addition to comprehension (Neale, 1969). Other 
tests attempt to identify specific difficulties such as the confusion of letters, phonemes 
and graphemes (Schonell, 1952; Daniels and Diack, 1960). 

Tests of word recognition do not systematically vary either in word length or 
in the combination of letters used. A similar absence of controlled and systematic 
variation is present in sentence reading tests. The use of contextual cues is also not 
controlled in any explicit manner. No criticism of tests is implied in these observa- 
tions—attention is drawn merely to their basic but limited function of enabling 
comparisons of the overall level of reading competence to be compared with a 
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normative group. Some additional qualitative observations can also be made from 
a child’s responses to these tests and such observations may well prove valuable in 
exploring further the child’s difficulties in reading. However, there is a danger in 
assuming that assessment by such tests necessarily indicates the nature of the problem 
or its cause (Anastasi, 1967; Heim, 1970). 

While evaluations using tests are a necessary first stage in the investigation of 
many problems, there is a need to combine both psychometric and experimental 
procedures (Mittler, 1970), particularly in the anaylsis of any highly complex 
activity. Experimental approaches, by virtue of the techniques used, enable a direct 
analysis to be made of the component processes of reading, whereas tests by design 
are more concerned with their products. Elkind (1969) observes that: “despite the 
more than ten thousand studies on reading and its determinants and correlates, it is 
still not understood as a psychological process”. Many different aspects of reading 
have been investigated experimentally, but such studies have been piecemeal and 
have yet to be integrated into a coherent body of knowledge. 

This review attempts primarily to collate experimental studies of perceptual 
and higher order processes related to reading in children. In addition some evaluation 
and suggestions for further research are made. 


1. VISUAL PERCEPTION AND READING 


Though reading is widely accepted as a cognitive process research on children’s 
reading in the past has concentrated largely on perceptual processes, which are of 
obvious importance, particularly in the early stages of reading. 

A number of studies have demonstrated that children poor in reading often score 
low on tests of visual discrimination (Goins, 1958; Bryan, 1964; Mlodnosky, 1968). 
It cannot however be assumed that the inability to read is due to this deficiency 
nor that practice and training in visual discrimination will necessarily have an 
effect on learning to read. Gorelick (1965) found that training in visual discrimina- 
tion at the pre-reading stage did not improve word-recognition in 6 yr old children. 
It seems likely that effective perceptual activity requires also the capacity to direct 
attention towards particular aspects of the forms presented for discrimination or 
identification (Furth and Youniss, 1967). 

_ Gibson (1966) states that learning to differentiate the graphic symbols is one 
important element in learning to read. The extraction of the invariant features of 
letters from amongst irrelevant minor variations (e.g. type face) is a significant 
characteristic of reading. In one study, Gibson et al. (1962) investigated the dis- 
crimination of letter-like forms in children aged 4-8 yr. The task involved perceiving 
differences between a standard stimulus and transformations of that stimulus (e.g. 
straight—curve, open-close, tilting and rotation). The subject was required to select 
a copy of the standard stimulus from among the transformations. Confusions were 
found to decrease with age, but frequency of different types of error varied consider- 
ably; whereas errors of “Open—Close” (e.g. c ©) were few among all age groups, 


errors of tilt (perspective) were high throughout. When the same transformations 


were used with conventional upper-case letters instead of letter-like forms, they 
found a high correlation betw 


een errors on the letter-like forms and real letters, 
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indicating that the difficulty in the discrimination task was associated with the 
particular transformations and not with the original forms. 

Popp (1964) and Dunn-Rankin (1968) used a matching task to identify features 
of lower case letters. Dunn-Rankin’s data, which agreed largely with Popp’s findings, 
produced similarity scales for letters which yielded definable clusters based on 
letter size, shape (formal similarity) and axial rotation (as in ‘p’, ‘b’, ‘d’), The results, 
as might be expected, demonstrated that letters like ‘a’ and ‘e’ or ‘t and ‘f’ are more 
easily confused because of their similarity features, whilst ‘o and ‘/ for example are 
rarely confused, having few features in common. Such similarity scales could provide 
a more stringent basis for further investigations of the critical features of letters in 
addition to their use as test items for visual discrimination ability. This aspect of 
the reading process could however be oversimplified if it is assumed that reading 
difficulty stems just from an inability to discriminate between letters. 

Most studies investigating perceptual deficiencies have relied on error frequency 
as a measure of perceptual performance. However, Spring (1971) investigated 
perceptual speed of poor and normal readers on same/difference judgements using 
pairs of letters. As might be expected, poor readers had longer latencies. However, a 
further finding that the reaction times for the poor readers increased significantly 
during 10 min of intensive testing, yet was constant for normal readers, is of con- 
siderable interest as a possible indicator of differences in processing. The letter pairs 
were rated from most similar to least similar according to the distinctive feature list 
from Gibson et al. (1963) study. Response times to same-letter pairs were shortest for 
both groups of readers; with different-letter pairs, however, latencies decreased with 
decreasing similarity (i.e. response times shortened with increasing letter differences). 

The ability to discriminate between two forms exposed simultaneously does not 
however lead to identification of these forms. Identification necessitates remembering 
the essential characteristics of form. Trieschman (1968), using the Gibson material, 
carried out a study in which transformations of each standard were exposed after 
the standard had been shown. Children aged 7-9 yr made more errors than in 
the Gibson study, where subjects were presented with the standard and its trans- 
formations simultaneously. The same types of error however were most frequent. 
Backward readers were found to make more perceptual errors probably because of 
their inability to remember relevant details. 

This leads on to questions concerning the role of memory and the nature of 
coding processes in successful recognition of letters and words. Conrad ( 1973) pro- 
vides some supporting evidence for phonological coding of written material during 
reading if only to sustain the necessary short term memory processes for linguistic 
understanding. Even the relatively simple tasks of letter and word recognition could 
be viewed as requiring efficient coding strategies for storage and retrieval purposes. 
Shankweiler and Liberman (1973) investigating children’s errors in word reading, 
found that although visual confusability (e.g. reversal b-d) contributes to error rate, 
it is of secondary importance to other factors. For example, they found that medial 
and final segments in the word were more often mis-read than initial ones and vowels 
more often than consonants. In their view there is a specific need in reading for a 
conscious awareness of phonemic segmentation, the absence of which could lead 
to errors in the medial and final segments of words. Vowel errors in speech and listen- 
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6 yr old children who were classified as poor-temporal order perceivers on the basis 
of their performance on a temporal ordering task, made four times as many reading 
errors classified under errors of temporal ordering, as the good temporal order 
perceivers. In considering the number of non-temporal order reading errors, no 
significant differences between the two groups was found. Experiments on these 
lines have particular value in that they go beyond establishing correlative factors 
and help to determine how such variables can influence the reading process. 


In addition to temporal order processing, the ability to relate information 
across visual and auditory modalities appears to be important. Katz and Deutsch 
(1963) found that poor readers had difficulty in shifting their attention between 
auditory and visual stimuli. Birch and Belmont (1964) also report that the ability 
to match auditory tap patterns to visual material increased with reading skill 
among seven to twelve year old children. 


Bakker et al. (1972) tested 412 nursery school children (208 boys and 204 girls) 
on two types of temporal ordering termed T.O.V.V. (Temporal Ordering: Visual- 
Visual) and T.O.A.V. (Temporal Ordering: Auditory—Visual). In T.O.V.V., 
stimuli were presented visually in succession and children had to indicate ordering 
on a card which contained all the stimuli. In T.O.A.V., the presentation was audi- 
tory, the items being read out aloud by the experimenter, the children again indicat- 
ing order on cards containing all the stimuli. Age was the only significant variable 
distinquishing the groups in T.O.V.V. In T.O.A.V., age, sex and reading ability 
were all significant variables with girls performing better than boys. Clearly the 
T.O.A.V. task is more complex and probably approximates more closely to the 
early stages of learning to read. However, it is to be noted that at such a stage of 
reading, the relevant sequence is primarily visual presentation followed by auditory 
response and not auditory—visual, as in Bakker’s investigation. Sterrit and Rudnik 
(1966) and Rudnik eż al. (1967) found no relationship between matching of visual- 
auditory sequences and reading achievement in 8-10 yr old children. Beery (1967) 
showed that 11 yr old children, retarded in reading by at least 2} yr, were inferior to 
normal readers in matching both visual-auditory and auditory—visual sequences. 
The visual sequences used in these studies consisted of blinking lights which had to 
be matched with auditory tap patterns. Performance of children using verbal 
material on a visual-auditory matching task, which is more directly related to 
reading, requires investigation. 


Bakker’s attention to temporal ordering is nonetheless of considerable interest 
and the sex differences found are of particular importance in view of the much 
higher incidence of backwardness in reading amongst boys. 


4, HIGHER ORDER PROCESSING 


Visual and auditory aspects of reading are confined to the physical characteristics 
of print or the written code, although as already indicated, central cognitive factors 
also contribute. Higher order processing involves the development and utilization 
of rules abstracted from the written code such as is reflected in the generalizations 
made in spelling. 
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(i) Spelling and pronounceability constraints 


Fraunfelker (1971) reports that phonetic compatability or ease of articulation 
of a string of letters has a facilitating effect on verbal learning factors. However, such 
pronounceability is not independent of other factors such as rules governing spelling 
(Venezky, 1967; Venezky and Weir, 1966). Gibson et al. (1963) have shown that 
pronounceable letter strings were more accurately read by 7-9 yr old children than 
unpronounceable ones. It would seem that pronounceable strings are processed as 
single unitary structures, whereas unpronounceable series are processed in more 
piecemeal fashion. But it is also true that pronounceable strings are made up of 
combinations of letters occurring frequently together and as such, the children’s 
recognition of these may have facilitated by familiarity with such letter sequences or 
spelling patterns. Doehring and Rosenstein (cited by Levin and Williams, 1970) 
found that deaf children too made more recognition errors on unpronounceable 
than on pronounceable pseudo-words. It is thus a reasonable inference that familiar- 
ity with commonly occurring spelling patterns makes it more possible to “chunk” 
or rapidly process such combinations and so facilitate recognition. 

Hochberg, Levin and Frail (1966) demonstrated that certain graphemic features 
outside the word also affect recognition. Children (aged 7, 10 and 11 yr) read para- 
graphs more slowly when the spaces between words were filled with meaningless 
symbols than when the text was presented in conventional form. Further, the effect 
of filling in the spaces was much greater for the older children, implying that begin- 
ners, working from letter to letter with a poorer knowledge of spelling rules, were 
less affected by the filling up of spaces. Skilled readers showed a marked deficit 
probably because they were deprived of the blank spaces as cues for “chunking”. 


(ii) Semantic and syntactic features 


Weber (1970), from an analysis of errors in reading made by 6 yr old children, 
found some evidence that they made use of grammatical and meaning cues to recog- 
nise words. The ability to perceive words more easily than sequences of letters has 
been found in a number of studies with children (Wallach, 1963; Levin and Biemiller, 
1968). In the reading of words understanding of meaning probably plays a signifi- 
cant role—words may be easier to perceive than letter sequences, at least partly 
because they are more meaningful. Rudishill (1956) presented phrases tachisto- 
scopically to 8 yr old children and instructed them to read half of the set of phrases 
and to point to models of objects described in the other half set of phrases. Backward 
readers could verbalize some of the phrases more rapidly than they could point to 
the relevant objects to demonstrate their understanding of meaning. Felzen and 
Ainsfield (1970) studied errors and response times of children listening to a series 
of words. Their task was to indicate whether or not a word had appeared earlier. 
The results reflect a significant age gradient with respect to the utilization of semantic 
and phonetic features, the latter being predominantly used by younger children. 
It seems as if poor readers cannot utilize meaning in word recognition as is done by 
the proficient reader. 

A progressive increase in the use of syntactic 
the eye-voice span data reported by Levin and Turner 


features with age is evident from 
(1968) and Levin and Kaplan 
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ficiently severe. On the other hand, antisocial disorder in girls may also be a reaction 
to factors that particularly affect them and not their brothers. 

The presence in the home of a child handicapped from birth clearly presents 
problems to the family but it is less clear that the mental health of the family is 
adversely affected (Gath, 1972a, b). 

The present paper is based on a sample of siblings of mongol children. The sib- 
lings had been matched with control children in the same school class and, in a 
previous paper (Gath, 1973), the difference in the rate of psychiatric disorder in 
the two groups was found to be due to the increase in disorder amongst the sisters 
of the handicapped children, and particularly to the increase in antisocial disorder 
in the girls. It was necessary in order to obtain the best possible cooperation from 
parents and teachers to allow the control children to remain anonymous. The family 
structure and social data available for the families of the mongol children was not 
available for the control children. This paper is therefore limited to within sample 
comparisons of the siblings of mongol children. 

The hypothesis to be tested is that both boys and girls in the sample of siblings 
are reacting to factors common to many families in the community; for example, 
family size and social disadvantages, with boys showing greater susceptibility to 
stress. Disturbance in the girls, on the other hand, will also be related to factors 
concerned with the role they play in the family. 


METHOD 


Two hundred families with a mongol child living at home were identified via 
the Medical Officers of Health and the branches of the National Society for Mentally 
Handicapped Children in the area of the Oxford Regional Hospital Board. A postal 
questionnaire designed to obtain basic demographic and social data was sent to 
families thus identified. From the respondents, a sample was obtained of 122 families 
having children attending school as well as a mentally handicapped child. 

The research instruments used were the behavioural questionnaires for parents 
and teachers devised and developed by Rutter ef al. (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 
1970), The parents were asked to complete the parental form A and to give their 
permission for the schools to be approached. One hundred and four (85 per cent) 
of the parents returned completed forms for 174 siblings. The teachers returned 146 
(84 per cent) completed teacher forms B. 

j Children were rated as deviant if they had a score of 13 or more on the A ques- 

tionnaire and 9 or more on the B questionnaire. These cut off points were those 
shown by Rutter et al. (1970) to be the most effective in distinguishing children 
with psychiatric disorder from those without such disorder. 


RESULTS 
The sample 
One hundred and four families each having a mongol child at home completed 
questionnaires on 174 siblings attending school. 


The mean age of the 89 girls was 9:6 yr (s.d. 3-53 
Maso) yr (. ) and that of the 85 boys was 


a 
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Four girls (4 per cent) and 11 boys (13 per cent) had stayed on at school after 
reaching the age of 15. 
Twenty-two boys (26 per cent) and 14 girls (16 per cent) were rated as deviant. 


Type of primary school attended 

Primary schools. There were 99 children attending primary schools, 55 girls and 44 
boys with ages ranging from 5 to 11 yr. Fourteen boys (32 per cent) and 6 girls 
(11 per cent) were rated as deviant by parents or teachers. The proportion of deviant 
boys was thus nearly three times that of deviant girls and the difference was sig- 
nificant (corrected y? = 5:3412 df.=1  p<0-05). 

Secondary schools. Seventy-five children with ages ranging from 11 to 17 yr were at 
secondary schools. Eight of the girls (24 per cent) had deviant scores, a slightly 
higher proportion than the boys of whom 8 out of 41 were rated deviant. 

Girls at secondary modern schools were more at risk than those selected for 
grammar or Direct Grant Schools. A similar trend can be seen for boys. 


Taste 1, NUMBERS OF CHILDREN RATED DEVIANT IN RELATION TO TYPE OF SECONDAY SCHOOL ATTENDED 


Secondary modern Comprehensive Grammar/Direct 


grant Total 
Girs Deviant 6 (43%) 2 (25%) 0 8 (24%) 
Non deviant 8 6 12 26 
Total 14 8 12 34 
x? = 66085 dfi=2 p <0:05 
Boys Deviant 4 (27%) 2 (20%) 1 (8%) 7 (18%) 
Non deviant 11 8 12 31 
Total 15 10 13 38* 


y? = 16910 d.f. =2 NS. 
* Three boys of secondary school age were at special schools for the educationally subnormal. 
One of these was rated as deviant. 


Special schools. Three boys were at special schools for the educationally subnormal 
and one of those had deviant scores on the questionnaires. No girls were at special 
schools. 

Independent schools. Four boys and 4 girls were at independent junior schools 
whilst 1 boy and 4 girls were at Direct Grant schools. None of these 13 children had 
deviant scores on either questionnaire. 


Social class i I 
As shown in Fig. 1, rates of deviancy increased in both sexes from social class 


towards social class V. More boys than girls were rated as deviant in social dan 
I-IV, although the differences were not significant. In class V, girls were as muc 
at risk as boys. 


Schools and social class hildren b f school is shown in 
gale eae ildren by type oF s 
The distribution of the secondary school children by | and direct grant school 


Table 2. As can be seen, attendance at grammar schoo 
for girls reflects social class; girls from social class IV and V had a very low chance 


of attending selected schools. 
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Family size and social class 
Mean family size and social class were found to be correlated by a test of linear 
regression (r = + 0-75). Family size thus reflects social class, as is often found. 
Table 4 shows the effect of family size within social class groups. Family size 
is a potent factor in disturbance in girls in the sample, especially in social classes 
I-III. There is not such a marked trend in the boys but what trend there is goes in 
the same direction. 


TABLE 4. NUMBERS OF CHILDREN RATED DEVIANT BY FAMILY SIZE AND SOCIAL CLASS 


A. Girls 
1. Social classes I and II 2 and 3 4and 5 6+ Total 
Deviant 1 (8%) 0 1 (50%) 2 
Non deviant 12 12 1 25 
Total 13 12 2 27 
2. Social class III 
Deviant 2 (12%) 0 2 (66%) 4 
Non deviant 14 6 1 21 
Total 16 6 3 25 
3. Social classes IV and V 
Deviant 3 (27%) 1 (7%) 4 (50%) 8 
Non deviant 8 13 4 25 
Total 11 14 8 33 
B. Boys 
1. Social classes I and II 
Deviant 2 (139 1 (129 y, 
Non deviant 13 - 7 Uo) ; pea 2 
Total 15 8 3 26 
2. Social class ITI 
Deviant 3 (23%) 1 (14%) 0 4 
Non deviant 10 6 2 18 
Total 13 7 2 22 
3, Social classes IV and V 
Deviant 2 (299 9 9 
Non deviant L A = ee eS) z 
Total 7 15 12 34 


Se a E E a 
Birth order 
Birth order appears to affect only the girls (Table 5). The deviant girls in the 


sample were all either first children or were from the middle of a large family with 


5 or more siblings. In contrast, there seems to be no clear association between the 
disturbance in boys and birth order. 


Birth order and family size 
_Since the effect of birth order may be influenced by family size, disturbance in 
children by birth order was examined in the three family size groups. 

In families with two or three children, 6 out of 34 first born girls were rated as 
deviant and none of the 7 middle born girls or the 9 youngest girls. Only one girl 
in the intermediate family size group was rated deviant and she was an eldest 
child. In the 6 + sibship size families, 1 out of 3 eldest girls and 6 out of 14 middle 
girls were rated deviant, but there were no youngest girls in the group. Boys showed 
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TABLE 5. NUMBERS OF CHILDREN RATED DEVIANT IN RELATION TO BIRTH ORDER 


Ordinal position 
First born Middle large Middle small Last 
family family born Total 
Girls Deviant 8 (26%) 6 (40%) 0 0 14 
Non deviant 23 9 29 14 75 
Total 31 15 29 14 89 
yt = 17-0 afiz= p<0-001 
Boys Deviant 8 (31%) 6 (43%) 5 (15%) 3 (27%) 22 
Non deviant 18 8 29 8 63 
Total 26 14 34 11 85 


y= 46 a.f. = 3 NS. 


little difference in the proportions of deviant children according to birth order in 
each family size group, except that no youngest boy in a small family was rated 
deviant and there were no boys in the sample who were first borns in a large family. 

The effect of birth order is seen in children in both primary and secondary 
schools (Table 6). In both age groups, first born girls were more vulnerable than 
latter born girls. No effect of birth order can be seen in boys at either primary or 
secondary schools. 


TABLE 6. NUMBERS OF CHILDREN RATED DEVIANT BY BIRTH ORDER AND 
SCHOOL AGE GROUP 


Primary schools 
First born Later born Total 


Girls Deviant 4 (25%) 2 (5%) 6 
Non deviant 12 37 49 
Total 16 39 55 

Boys Deviant 6 (37%) 8 (29%) 14 
Non deviant 10 20 30 
Total 16 28 44 

Secondary schools 

Girls Deviant 4 (36%) 4 (17%) 8 
Non deviant 7 19 26 
Total 11 23 34 

Boys Deviant 2 (22%) 6 (19%) 8 
Non deviant 7 26 33 
Total 9 32 41 


Girls: Primary and Secondary combined (Mantel and Haenszel, 1959) 
y2= 399 df= 1 p<0:05 
Boys: Primary and Secondary combined 


4° = 0:12 NS. 


Age of sibling in relation to that of the mongol child 
Sisters of mongol children were more likely 
than the mongol in the family and, in particular, 
years older (Table 7). ji 
On the other hand, younger brothers were rated deviant as frequently as were 
older brothers. 


to be disturbed if they were older 
if they were more than three 
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TABLE 7. NUMBERS OF CHILDREN RATED DEVIANT BY AGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM AND 
THE MONGOL CHILD 


Age in relation to age of mongol 


At least 3 Less than 3 
years older years older Younger Total 
Girls Deviant 10 (26%) 2 (7%) 2 (9%) 14 
Non deviant 28 26 21 75 
Total 38 28 23 89 
x? = 8-01 df. = 2 p<0-02 
Boys Deviant 12 (25%) 4 (27%) 6 (27%) 22 
Non deviant 36 11 16 63 
Total 48 15 22 85 


x? = 0:046 df.=2 n.s. 


When birth order is controlled, the age difference may still have some influence 
although the figures are too small to reach significant levels. Seven (33 per cent) 
of the 19 first born girls were rated as deviant as compared with 1 (7 per cent) of 
the 15 first borns who were less than three years older. Similarly, 3 (16 per cent) 
of the 19 middle born girls 3 yr or more older were rated deviant, as was only 1 
(8 per cent) of the middle born girls nearer in age to the mongol. Older brothers 
of the mongol were rated deviant as frequently when they were less than three 
years older than the mongol as when they were more than three years older, irrespec- 
tive of birth order, 


Sex of mongol 
Thesexof the mongol had no effect on the numbers of deviant boys or deviant girls. 


Maternal age at the birth of the mongol 
Although the age of the mother at the birth of the mongol, affected deviancy 


rates in the whole group of siblings, the effect was not significant when the sexes 
were considered separately. 


Maternal age at the birth of the siblings 

A greater Proportion of the boys were rated as deviant if their mother was 35 
or more at the time of their birth, but the difference just failed to reach significance. 
Age of the mother at their birth made no difference to the girls. 


Comparison with other populations 

Eighteen per cent of the brothers of mongols were rated as deviant on the teach- 
ers’ scales (B2), which is twice the rate found in the Isle of Wight (Rutter, 1970) and 
much nearer to the rate found in Camberwell (Rutter et al., 1973). Similarly, 14 
per cent of the sisters of mongols were rated as deviant by teachers, a much larger 
proportion than in the Isle of Wight (5-24 per cent) and also nearer to the Camber- 


well data. 
DISCUSSION 


The ill effects of having a mentally handicapped brother or sister are shared 
unequally amongst the other children in the family. The brunt of the burden 


— 
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appears to be born by the sisters. This study is limited, as explained in the intro- 
duction, to within sample comparisons amongst the siblings in the mongol families 
only. The comparisons described in the paper enable the vulnerable girls to be 
more clearly identified and they indicate the type of stress that could be producing 
a reaction in the girls but not in the boys in the sample. 

More boys than girls were rated deviant in the sample as a whole, a finding 
supporting the hypothesis that boys are more susceptible to general environmental 
stresses (Wolff, 1969), and in agreement with the findings in longitudinal studies 
(Douglas, 1964; Douglas, Ross and Simpson, 1968; Davie, Butler and Goldstein, 
1972). 

The disadvantages of a large number of brothers and sisters and of lower social 
class complicating handicap are shown clearly in the families of mongol children. 
The findings from this sample confirm the greater susceptibility of boys to the stress 
of being brought up in a poor home with a large number of siblings. The proportion 
of deviant girls only equals that of boys in the largest and poorest families, thus 
supporting Otterstrom’s (1946) finding that antisocial disorder in girls can be pro- 
duced by similar stresses to those affecting boys, providing the stress is sufficiently 
severe. 

The number of broken homes was small in this group of families but in these 
results, there is some indication of the greater vulnerability of boys exposed to 
marital discord and disruption. The findings concerned with family structure support 
the hypothesis that the girls are influenced by factors related to the individual 
characteristics of the families and they provide clues as to how the disturbance 
is caused. 

Since large families in this sample and in other populations are more common in 
social classes IV and V (Davie, Butler and Goldstein, 1972), family size remains a 
potent factor in determining disturbance in sisters of mongols even within social 
class groups. 

Birth order as well as family size is important for girls. Not only are the vulnerable 
girls the elder sisters of the mongol, they are more likely to be first born and to be 
more than three years older than the handicapped child. Middle born girls are only 
at risk when they come from large families. It is of interest that excess antisocial 
behaviour is also described in the daughters of female chronic neurotics (Rutter, 
1970) and in girls coming from the West Indies to live with parents struggling to 
build up a home in London (Nicol, 1971). A common factor in the environment 
is the probable explanation for this finding in these three different groups. What they 
have in common is that they are all exposed to more domestic responsibility than 
is usual for girls of their age. The effect on the girls may be mediated through the 
overburdening of the mother which was a frequent cause of unsatisfactory upbringing 
in the delinquent girls described by Cowie et al. (1968). The prospective study of 
mongols born in 1970 and 1971 currently being undertaken by the present author 
has included baseline data on the distribution of domestic responsibility up to the 
birth of the index baby. Data following changes in the roles played by parents and 
siblings is now accumulating and it is hoped that some information will be acquired 
to elucidate further the mechanisms leading to antisocial behaviour in these vulner- 
able groups of girls. 
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The sisters of mentally handicapped children who are at most risk of developing 
disorder appear to be those with the least opportunity of achievement at school. 
But it has been shown in this sample that the grammar school girls are very much 
more likely to come from social class I and II homes than are girls from comprehen- 
sive schools and particularly secondary modern schools. The social class bias was not 
as strong for the boys where half the grammar school boys were from social classes 
III, IV and V. Social advantage is the probable explanation for the low risk of dis- 
turbance in grammar school girls in this sample of mongol siblings. 

Good schools may be able to offer protection from disturbance to their pupils 
(Power et al., 1967; Gath et al., 1972), and Clegg points out that poor schools do 
most harm to their least privileged pupils (Clegg and Megson, 1968). There is some 
indication in this study that boys from the lowest social classes are less likely to 
show behavioural disturbance if they go to a grammar school than if they go to a 
non-selective school. Grammar schools are by no means necessarily the best schools 
but secondary modern schools in socially deprived neighbourhoods are often unable 
to offer encouragement and stimulation to offset the inadequacies of a child’s 
home (Clegg and Megson, 1968). The findings in this study show that the girls 
who are affected by a mentally handicapped child in the family are those who are 
frequently regarded as being failures in the educational system. The association 
between disturbance and attendance at non-selective schools may be explained 
partly by the operation of genetic factors the effects of which are closely intertwined 
with those of the environment. 

The ill effects on elder sisters has been discussed but it is perhaps surprising that 
the boys and girls younger than the mongols have not been shown to be adversely 
affected by the presence of a mentally handicapped child. The negative results 
in a previous study (Gath, 1972a) and the conflicting results in other studies reviewed 
by the present author (Gath, 1972b) can now be more easily understood. 

Some practical implications emerge from the present study. Young parents 
whose first or second baby is a mongol seek advice about enlarging their family. 
If the risks of having a second mongol are small, they want to know if a normal baby 
would be seriously disadvantaged by being brought up in a family with a mongol. 
Such parents could now be told that their subsequent children are no more at risk 
for behavioural disturbance than children in other families. When the risk of a 
second mongol is unacceptable, adoption agencies could feel more confident about 
placing a child in such a family than hitherto. 

The indications are that the sibling, whose parents and teachers rate as deviant, 
more often comes from a family where the mongol child is only one of many prob- 
lems, particularly those of having a father in a poorly paid occupation, as well as 
the sheer size of the family. Under such circumstances, it is debatable whether 
labelling the mentally handicapped child as scapegoat and advocating his removal 
to hospital is the most constructive approach. Although there has been recognition 
of the financial needs of these families, the problem children in this sample most 
frequently come from the less articulate section of society who make least use of the 
available services, as was shown by Davie et al. (1972). 

: The most disturbed families are those where a mongol child is only one of many 
children. Women with four or more young children are often too encumbered to 
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attend regular family planning clinics. As they continue child bearing into their 
forties, they are not only increasing their family’s handicap with each additional 
child but they also have a steadily increasing risk of producing a mongol at the end 
of a long line. A practical prophylactic measure would be to provide domiciliary 
family planning services for mothers who have already had four or more children, 

Gibbens (1971) stressed that the importance of maladjustment in girls lies not 
only in their own criminal potential but rather in the part they will play in producing 
the next generation of delinquent and maladjusted girls. The elder sisters of mongol 
children in this study can be described as bearing more than their fair share of 
community care, and the ill effects of this stress will be felt by them and by the 
community well into the future. 

The plight of the girls in these families should be recognized at school, which 
should aim to provide compensatory experience for the disadvantages of home. 
Unfortunately, all too often the schools reinforce the sense of inadequacy in the 
girls who react with aggressive or acting out behaviour. 

Community care needs more effective community services, directing more help 
where it is most needed. The provision of home helps, particularly for large families, 
might relieve the domestic burden. The burden of constant supervision may be 
alleviated by the provision of hostel accommodation as well as special schools for 
the handicapped. The handicapped child could be cared for at the hostel for tem- 
porary periods ranging from only one evening to weekends and two weeks holiday. 
When such hostels are part of the community, they can provide support for the family 
who keep their handicapped child as well as being a home for the child whose 
parents are no longer able to care for him. Crises causing distress to the family and 
trauma to the handicapped child may then be avoided. 


SUMMARY 


Parents and teachers completed behavioural rating scales on 89 sisters and 85 
brothers of 104 mongol children living at home. ; 

Disturbance in the boys, known to be not significantly more frequent than in 
controls, was related to family size and social class. i; 

Disturbance in the girls, known to be more frequent than in controls, was 
related also to type of school, birth order and age in relation to the mongol child. 

The conclusion drawn is that the presence of a mongol child in the home is 
associated with deviant behaviour as assessed by parents and teachers and educa- 
tional failure in elder sisters who are probably carrying a large share of the burden 
of care. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MATURATION AND MENTAL 
GROWTH AT PRE-ADOLESCENCE AND 
PUBERTY* 


Reuven Kouen-Raz 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


As DOCUMENTED by recent research, summarized by Tanner (1962), the incidence 
of puberty is related to brain maturation, in that a hitherto unknown mechanism 
of the central nervous system precipitates the hormonal changes which induce 
sexual maturation, the pubertal activation of the gonads being preceded by an 
increase in body growth, generally described as the “adolescent growth spurt”. 
In the light of the intimate relationship between intensified body growth and pubertal 
maturation, both controlled by the brain, it is plausible to assume that mental 
growth, being also based on the maturation of the nervous system, could be related 
to physiological puberty in two ways: (1) Early occurrence of puberty being an 
expression of accelerated brain maturation could presumably be linked with mental 
precocity, (2) Intensified physical growth at the threshold of adolescence could be 
paralleled by a concomitant spurt in mental maturation. Both hypotheses have 
attracted various investigators during the last 40 years (Thurston and Ackerson, 
1929; Terman and Merrill, 1937; Jones and Conrad, 1944; Kuhlen, 1952; Anastasi, 
1958; Tanner, 1962). 

As to the existence of a pubertal mental growth spurt, an exhaustive overview 
of past research and recent opinions of investigators as summarized by Ljung 
(1965, p. 10) and Tanner (1962, p. 208) lead to the conclusion that its occurrence 
is rather doubtful. On the other hand, substantial evidence on a general relationship 
between physical and mental precocity has been corroborated in two large scale 
British studies (Nisbet and Illsley, 1963, 1964; Douglas and Ross, 1964). Findings 
unanimously indicate that boys and girls with earlier puberty are mentally pre- 
cocious, not only at adolescence but also in late childhood. On the other hand, there 
is some controversy as to the continuity of the earlier maturing subjects’ mental 
superiority during the post-adolescence period. Whilst Douglas and Ross demon- 
strated continuous significantly higher cognitive test scores in earlier maturing 
boys and girls as late as age 15, Nisbet’s data present the contrary evidence. None 
of the two cited studies investigated the eventual occurrence of an adolescent 
mental growth spurt. ri A 

Ljung (1965) using data derived from scholastic achievement tests given to ihe 
entire Swedish elementary school population born at the 15th of each month at the 
third, fourth, sixth and eighth grades, interprets the cross-sectional significant 
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monthly increase of mental scores within age groups as evidence of mental growth 
spurts which, as his data indicate, occur typically at the sixth grade in girls and at 
the eighth grade in boys. Ljung relies heavily on the time discrepancy in the occur- 
rence of the mental growth spurt in the two sexes as proof of their relatedness to 
physiological puberty. However, as his design does notinclude physiological measure- 
ments as independent variables, his claim to have traced an adolescent spurt in 
mental growth is considerably weakened. 

The purpose of the study presented in this paper was: 

(i) To examine the general relationship between physiological and mental 
maturation demonstrated in the above-cited studies with Israeli children. 

(ii) To make another attempt to explore the eventual occurrence of a pubertal 

mental growth spurt. 

In the light of these objectives, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

I. If a general relationship exists between physiological maturation and mental 
growth, subjects more advanced in their stage of pubertal maturation will score 
significantly higher on specific mental tests, when chronological age, level of intelli- 
gence, ethnic origin and parental occupation are controlled. 

IL. If, in addition, a mental growth spurt occurs linked to physical pubertal 
growth acceleration, differences between earlier and late maturing subjects (or 
correlations between their mental and physiological measurements) should be 
more pronounced when the compared subjects are close to or amidst their pubertal 
physical growth spurt, whilst such differences or correlations should be smaller, 
or eventually disappear, when earlier and later maturers are tested before or after 
that developmental phase. 

In order to test these hypotheses, a mixed cross-sectional/longitudinal design 
was adapted, encompassing the four last age/grades (i.e. grades 5-8) of Israeli 
Elementary Schools,* followed up for two years, thus covering the age range of 


11-15. This follow up was preceded by a cross-sectional pilot study, which was later 
used as a basis for cross validation. 


SAMPLE 


The sample of the pilot study, consisting only of girls, + was recruited from three 
elementary schools in Jerusalem, two of them from higher middle class and one 
from a lower middle class environment. The main study was based on a larger popula- 
tion of both sexes, sampled from one large junior high school in a prominent higher 
middle class area, and two elementary schools from a lower middle class milieu in 
the same town. About 59 per cent of the higher middle class fathers had college and 
university education, as against 21 per cent of the lower middle class sample, whilst 
35 per cent of the fathers in the latter had completed only 8 yr of elementary school, 
as against 8 per cent in the higher class. The two groups also differed as to ethnic 

*The Israeli compuls 
out—of 8 grades. All children born durin 


i. ae Leet ee exploration, based on a rather small sample (V = 178), it seemed 
us to use only girls, as reliable informati i iologi ion (i.e. z 
cheal dates) could be gathered in a PES chineticiene: Be eme 
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origin: 90 per cent of the higher middle class parents were either born in Israel or 
came from Europe or America, as against 61 per cent of the lower middle class 
population. On the other hand, the percentage of immigrants from Oriental Coun- 
tries was 10 per cent in the higher and 29 per cent in the lower group. In the sub- 
sequent text and tabulations the two SES groups will be referred to as “High Level” 
and “Medium Level”, respectively.* 

All pupils not in their appropriate age group at school were excluded from the 
study, eliminating all those suspect of mental precocity or retardation. The sample 
is thus composed of subjects, whose intelligence is within normal range, the intelli- 
gence levels of the High and Medium groups differing in expected direction, but 
not always significantly. (For detailed data on the various test scores of the two SES 
groups, as per sex and grade, see Final Report [Kohen-Raz, 1969].) Numerical 
breakdown of sample of the main study is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE l. SAMPLE: MAIN STUDY 


Grade High level Medium level Total 


5 40 66 106 

Boys 6 41 50 91 
N = 350 7 32 46 78 
8 37 37 75 

5 39 55 94 

Girls 6 42 55 97 
N = 350 7 34 45 79 
8 35 46 80 

Total 300 400 700 


METHOD 


1. Measurement of physical development i 

Physical measurements including height and weight, were assessed 6 times 
during the duration of the study, i.e. in December, March and June of cach year. 
These examinations were carried out by registered School Nurses. They also interro- 
gated the girls about the advent of their menarche and assessed their menarcheal 
age. In boys, the stage of pubic hair was examined by the responsible physicians 
at their schools, using Tanner’s criteria (Tanner, 1962) and observer reliability 
was established by having the Head Nurse and the Physician examine an auxiliary 
sample. (Observer agreement was 90 per cent.) Pubic hair examinations were done 
twice, at the end of the two scholastic years. 


2. Measurement of mental development i re 
A battery of 11 group tests was administered 4 times, at the beginning Den 
ber) and at the end (June) of the two scholastic periods. These tests were suppose 


*These labels chiefly reflect parental educational background. Designating the lower mE 
class as “Lower Level” would lead to confusion with culturally disadvantaged groups, originally a E 
in this study and defined as “Low Level” in our Final Report (Kohen-Raz, 1969). see m pes 
on this population are not reported in this paper and will be published in the ene of res 
a large scale investigation on culturally disadvantaged adolescents. (Kohen-Raz, 73.) 
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to measure “formal reasoning”* in three areas, namely, numerical, verbal and 
perceptual/spatial (for the rationale of this trichotomy, see Guttman, 1963). 

As Lunzer (1965) had shown that analogies tests with “directional distractors” 
are valid indicators of the ability to reason formally, one test of Numerical Analogies 
and two tests of Verbal Analogies were constructed. In the verbal area, 2 tests of Deduc- 
tive Reasoning, such as originally designed by Donaldson (1963) were added. 
Raven’s Matrices (1962) and Guttman and Schlesinger’s new “Analytical Test” 
(G.S.A.T., Guttman and Schlesinger, 1966, 1967) t were considered to examine the 
ability to solve complex spatial analogies. Finally, four subsets of the MILTA (Ortar, 
1965), Vocabulary, Sentence Completion, MILTA Analogies and Concept For- 
mation, recently standardized in Israel, were used. All tests, except the Raven’s 
Matrices, have parallel forms which were used at the retest. (For detailed description 
of the tests, their reliability, validity, administration, etc., see Kohen-Raz, 1969). 


3. Control of intervening variables 

Parental ethnic and educational history were in part controlled by treating 
separately High and Medium Level environments. In a similar manner, age, sex 
and scholastic experience were controlled by computing separate correlations 
between mental and physiological measurements within each age/grade/sex sub- 
group. In addition, these intervening variables were controlled more strictly by 
re-elaborating data by matched-pair techniques. Season of birth turned out to be 
an additional intervening variable, originally not taken into account. Actually 
seasonal effects have been reported by other investigatorst but have apparently 
not received the attention they deserve in the basic design of developmental research. 

For the purpose of this study, subjects born between January and June were 
operationally defined as “winter subjects”, while those born between July and 
December were defined as “summer subjects”. Birth season was controlled either 
by separating seasonal groups within grades or by matching subjects by birthday 
date within 2 months’ distance. 


*Formal reasoning has been defined operationally by Lunzer (1965) as the mental capacity to 
form and understand second order relationships in the sense of performing reversible operations 
with complex cognitive units, which themselves are relations, classifications, seriations, etc. One of 
the characteristics of formal operational thought is its power to transcend the limits of empirical 
facts and findings and to conceptualize knowledge within a superordinated system of hypothetical 
and deductive reasoning, which makes possible the prediction of facts and situations not yet experi- 
enced and eventually, never to be experienced. 

According to Inhelder and Piaget (1959), the ability of formal reasoning decisively develops 
n ages 11-13, which is a period roughly parallel to the adolescent growth spurt. It was thus assumed 

at the eventual impact of physical pubertal maturation on mental development might be most 
pronounced on tests measuring this cognitive ability. 


{This test is similar, in principle, to the Raven Matrices; however, the patterns used are much 


more complex, and distractors (characterized by rich variation in directional; 
anes et y ion in directionality) have been carefully 


Pintner and Ferlano (1942) summarize 16 studi i 
F tudies on birth season effects, published up to 1942. 
Sutton (1967) reviews the problem of seasonal effects in relation to their eventos TEER on the 


11-plus and streaming in Great Britain, Sainsb : r 
AARS Paes E urg (1956) re ie 
in British winter-born children at school = ) reports a higher incidence of dental carries 
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4. Data elaboration 

Hypothesis I was tested by assessing overall relationships between physiological 
and mental variables by means of correlational techniques, using Spearman rank- 
correlations whenever menarcheal age—not normally distributed in the investigated 
age groups—was involved. The results were cross validated by measuring mental 
differences between pairs of early vs late maturing partners, matched for chrono- 
logical age, scholastic experience and parental education, applying ¢ tests for corre- 
lated means and the non-parametric Wilcoxon Test (Siegel, 1956). In order to 
examine Hypothesis II (incidence of a mental growth spurt linked with pubertal 
physical growth acceleration), the significance levels, sizes and direction of correla- 
tions (or differences in the matched pairs respectively), were compared across the 
age/grade/sex groups. : 

An additional attempt to test Hypothesis II was made by the following method. 
Body growth curves over the 2-yr period, eventually revealing peak height velocity, 
were plotted showing also incidence of menarche and stages of pubic hair develop- 
ment respectively. On the same graph, the dates of the four mental examinations 
were inserted. It was thus possible to define the pubertal growth stage attained by 
an individual subject at each mental examination, and consequently to designate 
matched pairs of late vs earlier maturing partners (matched as described above), 
as forming specifiable “physiological maturation constellations” at respective 
mental testing dates, namely: 

Constellation A: Both partners are before their adolescent growth spurt; 

Constellation B: One partner is at the peak or closely after the growth spurt 

and the other one still before it or still passing it; 

Constellation C: Both partners pubertal, after growth spurt. 

By comparing cross-sectionally and longitudinally the size and significance 
level of the mental differences occurring in these “maturational constellations”, 
it was hoped to gain insight into “critical phases” during which physiological 
maturation discrepancy would produce most pronounced mental precocity in the 
earlier maturing partners. 


RESULTS 

1. Effects of birth season : x 

As can be seen in Table 2, the menarcheal age of girls (sample of main study) is 
related to season of birth. (Data were combined for the two environments, as they 
have the same menarcheal age; High Level: m = 12-09. s.d. = 9 months—Medium 
Level: m = 12-09, s.d. = 8 months.) Some caution, however, must be taken when 
assessing the relationship between chronological and menarcheal age in age groups 
still including a considerable proportion of pre-menarcheal subjects, as an ale 
group ceiling effect” must be considered; i.e. in the chronologically elder part o! 
such groups there will be a higher incidence of girls with higher menarchea oi 
simply because in the younger part of the group, the later maturing iba y 
still be pre-menarcheal and thus be excluded from the sample, whilst only the P 
maturers will remain there. This might result in a spurious positive relationship 
between chronological and menarcheal age. 


In order to control for this age-group ceiling effect, all Ss were excluded whose 
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menarcheal age was above the chronological age of the youngest Ss of the same 
educational year group at the end of the study. It can be seen that after the control 
of the “age-group ceiling effect” (right part of Table 2), the relationship between 


TABLE 2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEASON OF BIRTH AND 
MENARCHEAL AGE: GRADES 6, 7, 8—BOTH GROUPS COMBINED 


Winter/Summer 
(Age group ceiling effect 
Menarcheal age Winter/Summer Eliminated) 


12;9 and above 59 41 50 39 

12;8 and below 28 42 28 42 
N= 170 N= 159 
x? = 5:95 yo = 457 
p<0-02 p<0-05 


be seen from Table 2, that among the excluded Ss there are significantly more 
Winter Ss with high menarcheal age (9 vs 2, p< 0-03) which is evidence of the 
age/grade ceiling effect. In the pilot study sample, among 13 pairs of High Level 
eighth graders matched for chronological age at date of physical examination 
es controls the ceiling effect), menarcheal date was lower in 10 summer subjects 
p< 0:05). 

Comparing height and weight of summer vs winter subjects, only summer 
born girls (7th and 8th graders of the main study and 6th graders of the pilot study) 
were significantly taller and heavier, when chronological age was controlled by 
matching examination dates at 6 months’ distance. 

Similarly, only summer born girls showed trends of mental precociousness* 
on tests and at grades as detailed below: 8th grade: Verbal Analogies I (p< 0-05), 
Vocabulary (p< 0-01), Verbal Anal. II and GSAT (p< 0-1). 7th grade: Sentence 
Completion (p< 0-05), GSAT (p< 0-1). 6th grade: Verbal Anal. II (p< 0-05), 
Vocabulary and Concept Formation (p < 0-1). 5th grade: Verbal Anal. II (p<0-l). 
k sett noted that there seems to be a systematic decrease of the seasonal effect 

y grade. 


2. Relationship between physiological maturation and mental achievement in girls 

(a) Relationship between height and mental scores. In both pilot and main study, height 
tended to be significantly related to mental achievement only in the High Level 
groups: In pre-menarcheal girls of the pilot sample it correlated with Raven Matrices, 
Concept Formation and MILTA Analogies at the 6th and 7th, but not at the 8th 


*Seasonal differences in mental development are difficult to demonstrate, as control of chrono- 
logical age by testing summer subjects half a year later (which is feasible with physical measurement 
as described above) is counteracted by losing control of educational experience (summer subjects 
having had meanwhile 6 months of additional schooling). The method which was employed con- 
sisted in control of educational experience by testing simultaneously summer and winter subjects 
matched for chronological age within 6 months, and exploring whether summer Ss, in spite of being 


half a year younger at testing date, are neverthel i È 
significance. p oae vertheless mentally superior, at least the 0-1 level of 


i 
menarcheal age and birth season remains significant. On the other hand, it can 
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grade. In the main study, in combined groups of pre- and post-menarcheal subjects, 
height correlated positively with Deductive Reasoning and Sentence Completion 
at the 6th grade, with no test whatsoever at the 7th grade and negatively with Numeri- 
cal Analogies, Concept Formation and Raven Matrices at the 8th grade. (All cited 
correlations significant at 0-05 level.) 

Comparison of matched pairs demonstrated significantly higher mental scores 
(p< 0-05) of taller girls on Raven and Sentence Completion at the 5th grade, on 
Raven, Verbal Anal. II and GSAT at the 6th grade, marginal superiority (p< 0-1) 
on Raven and GSAT at the 7th grade, and absence of relationship with a tendency 
to insignificant inversion at the 8th grade. 

These results besides supporting Hypothesis I, seem also to support Hypothesis 
II, in that the relationship between height and mental achievement typically appear 
at grades 5, 6 and 7 (where the majority of subjects are still in the phase of their 
pre-adolescent growth spurt) and vanish or invert at grade 8 (when 90 per cent of 
them have passed it). Although a disappearance of the relationship at the 8th grade 
could be due to restriction of range caused by the physical growth deceleration 
around and after menarche, this would not account for the inversions, as will be 
discussed later. 


(b) Correlations* between menarcheal age and mental scores. In the High Level sample of 
the pilot study, menarcheal age t was found to correlate negatively and significantly 
(p< 0-05) with the Raven’s test (Rho = 0-65, V = 13ł) and marginally signi- 
ficant (p< 0-1) with MILTA Analogies (Rho = 0:44, M = 12) in the combined 
group of 6th and 7th graders, whilst no relationship was found at the 8th grade. 

In the Medium Level groups of the pilot study, menarcheal age and mental 
scores were unrelated. 

In the main study sample, High Level and Medium Level subjects showed 
similar relationships between menarcheal age and mental achievement at the 
6th and 7th grade, but discrepant patterns at the 8th grade. Therefore, data of 
the High and Medium Level 6th and 7th graders were combined, as shown on 
Table 3, whilst High and Medium 8th graders were tabulated separately on Table 
4. It can be seen that pronounced relationships between physiological and mental 
maturation appear in the 6th grade groups but are entirely absent at the 7th grade. 
Whilst Medium Level 8th graders show correlations in expected directions between 
menarcheal age and Vocabulary, MILTA Analogies and GSAT respectively, 
zero correlations as well as a tendency to inverted relationships (Verbal Analogies 
and Deductive Reasoning) appear in the High Level Sample (Table 4). 


As the exploration of relationships between menarcheal age and mental achieve- 


*Results obtained by matched pairs technique are similar to those presented in this easy cn 
will not be reported here. The interested reader is referred to the Final Report (Kohen- oe M: 

+Menarcheal age was determined as reported at the end of the study, so that eed ale 
given at the beginning of the project could be related “prospectively” to menarcheal age, 1n sp’ 
of subjects being still pre-menarcheal at the date of the mental tests. 

{A positive relationship between the pubertal maturation and 
by Hypothesis I, is supposed to show significant negative correlations 
mental achievement. 


mental precocity as predicted 
between menarcheal age and 
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TABLE 3. CORRELATIONS (SPEARMAN-RANK) BETWEEN MENARCHEAL AGE, CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, DISTANCE FROM MENARCHE, MENTAL TEST SCORES AND MEASURES OF HEIGHT 


Spearman-Rank correlations} between men. age, mental scores and physical growth 


Mean Rho 
CA ` Verb. Verb. Deduct. Deduct. Sent Concept 3 
ve Men. with Numer. Anal. Anal. I Analisi: “Resto Resi. VOGES T Goan = war”) Raven GSAT Height 
en, ist, Men, 
Grade Exam. M CA Age (months) Age MNA* CAt MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA 
1 IE. 12:2 -10 46** -30* —48e** 4e 438" T22 27 —29*8*s _g]**e* _33%*** 15 -21 
-19 -15 -06 -28 -21 -08 -08 00 -21 1 -21% 
6 43 
111 12;4 +2 -31**+* -324% -34** -55%%% 90 -23 -31*#** _39%e4"  _30* -32 -06 
-30 -14 -479% 39%% i4 -04 -01 02 -18 -27  -38** 
1 12;5 12;11 -6 22° -04 02 -03 -07 -06 03 -08 -01 -18 -15 -36** 
00 -03 -05 15 06 -05 00 06 01 -05 09 
7 63 
111 13;5 +6 -15 04 -01 -15 -05 -08 -03 04 -30 -06 -17 
-08 12 14 00 -02 00 04 00 -08 -04 00 . 


Legend: * Correlation of test with menarcheal age. 
Correlation of test with chronological age 


ty for Correlations within this section jee by 1-5 subjects than shown in column 3 due to absences of individual pupils on days of testing. 
—First examination. 
ug rene up examination of same group after one year. 


*p = 0:05 
*p = 0-01 
+40 5 — 005 for cross-sectional data with larger N (including Ss absent at one of the two examinations). whilst p = 0'1 for longitudinal data with smaller N. 
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Taste 4. CONTRASTING PATTERNS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MENARCHEAL, MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN HIGH AND MEDIUM LEVEL GIRLS AT GRADE 8 


Deduct. Deduct. Sentence Milta 
M M ae Num. Anal. Anal. I Anal.II Reas.I Reas.II Vocab. Compl. Anal. Concepts Raven GSAT Height 
fen, fen. with 


N CA Age Dist. MNA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA MNA CA 


Medium 34 13;5 12311 +6 04 -24 -17 -15 -02 22 -39°99 -i4 —40** -17 -17 —40** —4e* 
Level 02 -01 22 27 25 12 24 21 22 05 -14 07 
High 24 13;4 12;11 +5 70*%%% 15 aose -09 37** 21 -16 05 18 05 18 16 -18 
Level 02 46** -20 29 16 -35 -18 11 -10 -14 -01 -14 


Legend as Table 3. 
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ments requires statistical control of chronological age, correlations between the 
latter and mental test scores, as well as menarcheal age respectively, were calculated. 
As shown in Table 3, correlations between chronological age (in months within 
grades) and mental scores for 6th and 7th graders turned out to be generally close 
to zero* with negative trends, which in two instances are significant. 

On the other hand, conspicuous positive and significant correlations were 
found between chronological and menarcheal age, indicating that within the same 
age/grade group, chronologically younger girls have earlier menarche. This some- 
what puzzling finding might be due to two factors: either we are again confronted 
with an age/grade ceiling effect (see above) ; or else, birth season “inducing” earlier 
maturation in the younger summer subject is a critical factor. 

To test these alternatives, artificial age groups were created, combining the 
winter Ss of the lower grade with the chronologically elder summer Ss of the adjacent 
higher grades (Table 5). In such artificial groups, the age group ceiling effect would 
prevail, but the birth season effect would be eliminated because now, the summer 
Ss are chronologically older. Thus, ifin the artificial groups, the positive correlations 
between chronological and menarcheal age persist, the age-group ceiling effect 
should be their main cause. If they disappear, we might assume that they are due 
to the birth season effect. As can be seen in Table 5, the second alternative is 
supported by data. 

TABLE 5, CORRELATIONS (BETWEEN CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENARCHEAL AGE IN 


ORIGINAL AND ARTIFICIAL CROSS COMBINED AGE / GRADE GROUPS: (HIGH AND MEDIUM 
LEVEL COMBINED) 


Grade 6 7 8 
Birth season Summer / Winter / Summer / Winter / Summer / Winter 
f Rho  046** 0:22* 0:31** 
Original 
(43) (63) (61) 
Groups 
Rho 0-16 0-02 
Artificial 
N (50) (46) 


*p< 0l. **p< 0-05. 


In order to test Hypothesis I, longitudinal follow up examinations of the 
same subjects after one year, were plotted together with their mean menarcheal 
age and mean “menarcheal distance”, i.e. distance of menarcheal date from the 
date of examination. It was assumed that if the relationship between physical and 
mental maturation is linked to critical phases around the incidence of menarche, 
some changes in these relationships should be observed as a result of the changing 
menarcheal distance. As can be seen from Table 3 in the 6th grade group, correla- 
tions remain stable whilst most subjects pass from the pre-menarcheal to the post- 
menarcheal phase during the one-year follow up (Table 3, first 2 rows). On the 


*Because of these close to zero relationships, partialling out of chronological age aip pi 
any sizable changes in the correlations between menarcheal age and mental scores, 


partial coefficients have not been tabulated. 
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other hand, at the seventh grade, which differs only by 4 months of menarcheal 
distance in relation to the 6th grade, there is no relationship between mental scores 
and menarcheal date, whilst this constellation again remains longitudinally con- 
stant. This longitudinally as well as cross-sectionally demonstrated absence of 
effects of menarcheal distance on the mental-physiological relationship tends to 
invalidate Hypothesis II, although such effects should be examined with larger 
samples and over longer follow-up periods. 


3. Relationship between physiological maturation and mental achievements in boys 

In boys, height and stage of pubic hair growth* were used as criteria of physio- 
logical maturation. 

Assessing the relationship by correlational techniques, Numerical Analogies 
(r = 0-38), Verbal Analogies (r = 0-35) and Vocabulary (r = 0-44) were signifi- 
cantly related to height in High Level 8th graders. In contrast to these findings, 
in the Medium Level male sample, height correlated significantly with Verbal 
Analogies (r = 0-34), Deductive Reasoning (r = 0-28) and Vocabulary (r = 0-30) 
at the 5th grade and with Deductive Reasoning (r = 0-31), Vocabulary (r = 0-32, 
Concept Formation (r = 0-45) and GSAT (r = 0-31) at the 6th grade, whilst no 
relationships appeared in the 7th and 8th grade groups. 

In matched pairs, mental differences between earlier and later maturing subjects, 
as measured by pubic hair growth, are in expected girection. They are most pro- 
nounced on two non-verbal tests, ie. Numerical Analegies and GSAT (p< 0-02), 


whilst sporadically significant differences on Verbal Tests appear only in the High 
Level sample (Table 6). 


4. Patterns of sex differences in relationships between height and Raven test scores 

Comparing the Raven scores of taller and smaller partners matched for chrono- 
logical age in High Level sample, differential sex patterns were observed (Fig. 1). 

Whilst at grades 5, 6 and 7 the taller girls are mentally superior (at grades 5 
and 6, p > 0:05), this trend disappears at grade 8}. In boys, the pattern is reverse. 
Only the taller 8th graders have significantly higher Raven scores; these data would 
support Hypothesis II, i.e. mental differences between taller and smaller subjects 
would appear only during the respective periods of the adolescent growth spurt. 
(A similar picture is obtained when plotting achievements on the GSAT.) No such 
patterns were observed on any test in the Medium Level samples. 


Si Differences in mental scores as related to maturational status constellations 
This comparison could be carried out only in a part of the sample, as a reliable 


with mental variables and cross checking the results; 
metric techniques ; (c) by combining longitudinally me; 
of peak height velocity in the context of Compariso; 
above, p. 203.) 


tRestriction of Tange, mentioned in the 


r context of Jati i ld not 
have any impact on these results obtained by e P20), woo 


non-parametric techniques. 
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TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF MENTAL TEST SCORES IN MATCHED PAIRS OF EARLIER V$ LATER 
MATURING BOYS: GRADES 7 AND 8 COMBINED 


Num. anal. Verbal anal. I Verbal anal. II Ded. reas. Vocab. 


High and medium 


evel 23:9994 20-1 14-7 44 14-7 
20:1 18-9 15-2 4:3 14-1 
Nise ge 39 35 37 39 
High level ATS Sil aa 22-0** 16-3 4:9 16-1 
21-2 19:3 15-2 4-4 14-2 
N segs 23 20 21 24 
Sentence 
comp. Concepts Raven GSAT 
High and medium 
level 11-7 74 36-1 20:1##* 
11-2 71 34:0 16-8 
N= 38 39 39 39 
High level 13-2* 8-5 36:9 23-44% 
11-9 6:8 33-7 16:8 
N= 23 23 22 23 


Upper number is Mean of partners with more advanced stage of pubic hair growth. 


* + t test significant at 0-1 level. 
** + ¢ test significant at 0-05 level. 
**« ; ¢ test significant at 0-02 level. 
**** + {test significant at 0-01 level. 


N is number of matched pairs. 


40 


35 


Score 


30 


Grade 5 6 7 8* st 6* 7 8 
Taller Ss. — — — — Smaller Ss. 
* — Mental differences significant at 0-05 level. 


Fic, 1, Sex differences in developmental patterns of relationships between height and Raven scores 
in pairs of taller vs smaller pupils matched for chronological age (high level group only). 


location of the growth spurt, based on longitudinal plot of growth curves, was 
not always possible, chiefly because of the relatively short period of the follow-up 
period. gt : 
Results must thus be interpreted with caution, although they are in line with 
the findings corroborated by the two other methods of elaboration: In the High 
Level girls, significant mental differences in matched'pairs of earlier vs later maturing 
subjects appeared, when the latter were before or in their growth spurt and the 
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former close to: or shortly after menarche. The differences disappeared when both 
partners were post-menarcheal. In the Medium Level group most pronounced 
mental differences were observed, when both partners had passed their growth 
spurt and were in the early post-menarcheal phase. This phase difference between 
the two environmental groups would be in line with findings reported in Table 4. 
High Level earlier maturing boys were mentally superior when they were at stages 
4 or 5 of pubic hair development and at peak of height velocity, while their matched 
partners were only at the beginning of their pubertal growth. These results corres- 
pond essentially to data presented in Table 6. In Medium Level boys, significant 
mental differences were found only when the two partners were still in their pre- 
pubertal phase, a-finding which is difficult to interpret, and which is also reflected 
by the significant correlations between height and mental scores in the pre-pubertal 
5th and 6th graders (see above, Section 3). 

These results would generally support Hypothesis II. [For details and tabulations 
of this analysis, see Kohen-Raz (1969, p. 55 ff).] 


DISCUSSION 


Results of this study generally confirm Hypothesis I, i.e. that physiological 
maturation is related to mental growth in both sexes. The more crucial question, 
formulated by Hypothesis II, whether this physiologically determined mental 
precocity is linked—exclusively or additionally—to the pubertal physical growth 
spurt—does not seem to be unambiguously substantiated. 

In the Medium Level sample, we find pronounced relationships between height 
and mental scores in pre-adolescent boys, still considerably before they enter the 
period of their growth spurt, whilst the Medium Level earlier maturing girls remain 
mentally precocious in the post-menarcheal phase. These findings would not support 
Hypothesis II. On the other hand, considering the results for the High Level groups 
of the pilot and main studies, each one in isolation, it seems as though in this popu- 
lation mental superiority of earlier maturing subjects appears indeed in both sexes 
in those age groups which are passing their respective physical growth spurt periods 
(in boys at grades 7, 8 and girls at grades 5, 6 and 7). 

We also note the absence of relationship between physiological maturation 
and mental scores in boys below the 7th grade and in post-menarcheal girls, respect- 
ively. In addition, an inversion of the relationship is observed consistently in High 
Level groups composed of predominantly post-menarcheal later maturing subjects 
(i.e. at the 8th grade). This inversion could be interpreted as a support of Hypothesis 
II (occurrence of a pubertal mental growth spurt) if the following assumption— 
based on the possibility that late menarche could be the result of two different antecedent 
circumstances—could be substantiated. 

That is to say, late menarche could be (a) the result of a general slower physical 
and. concomitant mental development, manifest in a later start (and consequently 
also later termination) of the physical and mental growth spurt (see Fig. 2, paradigm 
A). (b) The result of a prolonged growth spurt, which starts at the same time in early 
and late maturing subjects, but terminates later in the latter (see Fig. 2, paradigm 
B): ‘Fhis-would lead to a higher final stature of the late maturing girl as well as to 
higher mental achievements (assuming that a mental growth spurt does occur), 
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iad 
(a) (b) 


Fic. 2, Paradigmatic representation of two types of late maturing subjects compared to an early 
maturing matched partner assuming the occurrence of a mental growth spurt. 


for she has had the “‘chance” of staying longer in the phase of intensified physical 
and supposed mental growth. Such a phenomenon would fit the characteristics 
of the Sheldonian “ectomorph” male, described by Jones (1965) as a type whose 
pubertal growth spurt is prolonged, whose puberty starts late and whose mental 
abilities are superior to the mesomorph and endomorph somatype. 

Obviously, late maturing subjects of Type B would be more frequent in the 
higher age groups, where their late appearing mental superiority, relative to earlier 
maturing Ss, would either neutralize or invert the relationship between early 
maturation and mental precocity found in the younger samples. The incidence of 
Type B may be ethnically, culturally or eventually genetically determined, which 
would explain the differences in the relationship between mental and physio- 
logical maturation in the two SES groups of female 8th graders. This differentiation 
of 2 types of late maturers may also possibly throw light on the contrast between the 
findings of Douglas vs Nisbet (see above) as, according to Douglas’ conjecture, 
Nisbet’s sample was biased towards the upper SES level, which would be similar 
to our High Level groups. t 

However, these findings provide no convincing support of Hypothesis II. 
First, the temporary span of our study was too short to examine earlier pre-pubertal 
and post-pubertal differences such as presented by Douglas and Ross ( 1964) and 
Nisbet (1963), so that mental precocity of earlier maturing subjects might still 
reappear at these greater distances from puberty in both directions. ote Nein 

Secondly, the disappearance of the earlier maturers’ mental superiority with 
the approach of puberty could be ascribed not to cessation of the growth spurt 
but to the greater emotional sensitivity and instability of the pubertal girls, which 
might temporarily lower their mental achievements. à 

Finally, the fact that menarcheal distance does not affect the relationship 
PWED physiological and mental precocity seems to weaken Hypothesis II, con- 
siderably. i 

as differential effects of the physiological maturation on different tests, 
in the two sexes, have emerged. Non Verbal reasoning seems to be affected by 
physical maturation predominantly in boys, only marginally in girls. On the 
other hand, Verbal Test Scores are relatively strongly influenced by maturation 
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in girls, but only sporadically in boys. This would be in accordance with Ljung’s 
findings who reports phase differences in maturation of the mathematical and verbal 
comprehension factor in boys and girls (Ljung, 1965, p. 248). 

Visuo-spatial analogies as tested by the Raven and GSAT are affected by 
physical maturation in both sexes, with a typical difference in timing, which corre- 
sponds roughly to the temporal discrepancy of their respective physical growth 
spurt (Fig. 1, p. 209). 

The birth season effect which seems to appear only in girls, is chiefly of methodo- 
logical and theoretical importance. From a methodological point of view, studies 
on maturation and “critical” developmental phases should control season of birth 
with the same rigor as for age and sex. Theoretically, it still remains an intriguing 
question whether we are dealing with an impact of season on pre- or perinatal 
biological processes involved in the “programming” of developmental “time 
tables” (or “clock systems”, as formulated by Tanner), a cumulative effect of 
nutritional and climatogenic advantage available to the summer born infant, or 
simply an artifact of covert selection tendencies at school entrance.* 

Concluding this discussion, we would recommend divorcing the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the subject elucidated in this study. Whilst the exploration 
of the linkage between physical and mental growth is of considerable theoretical 
importance, prone to stimulate interdisciplinary research and to lead to interesting 
discoveries, practical implications as to selection procedures, possible revalidations 
of testing instrument, streaming, segregation of sexes and revision of curricula, 
must be considered with great caution. It seems that much more systematic, inten- 
sive and large scale research, taking into consideration all the subtle issues raised 
by this and similar investigations, must be undertaken, before any recommendations 
can be given to educational authorities and before the educator should be allowed 
to draw any practical consequences. 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred and fifty boys and 350 girls of average mental level at elementary 
grades 5 to 8 from Higher and Lower Middle Class environments in Israel were 
followed up for two years. In the Higher Level group, physiological maturation 
was related to cognitive variables predominantly at grades 5, 6, 7 in girls and at 
grades 7, 8 in boys, i.e. during the respective physical growth spurts. In the Lower 
Level group the relationship between physiological and intellectual growth was 
inconsistent. Performance on Non Verbal Tests correlated higher with physiological 
growth in boys. Season of birth turned out to be an important intervening variable. 
Results which are in accordance with findings of a pilot study demonstrate environ- 
mental and possibly genetic differences in relationships between cognitive and 
physiological maturation, but do not unambiguously confirm the occurrence of a 
pubertal mental growth spurt. 


Piet opa fad fet? send ears es (November to December born) children to school 
3 ey seem to be mentally and physicall i i 1 
entrance for one year if they seem to be slow Sedan, AE SN i a a A 
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THE COMPONENTS OF “AFFECTIONLESS PSYCHOPATHY” 
IN INSTITUTIONALIZED CHILDREN i 


S. N. WoLrKnD 
Family Research Unit, London Hospital Medical College, Turner Street, London, E.1 


EARLY psychiatric accounts of children brought up in institutions described many 
of the children as showing severe behavioural disturbances, e.g. Lowrey (1940). The 
most striking syndrome was thought so stereotyped that a fixed diagnostic term was 
applied to children showing the disorder: the “Psychopathic Child” (Bender and 
Yarnell, 1941) or more simply, the “Institution Child” (Goldfarb, 1949). Three 
main components formed the clinical picture, the presence of antisocial or aggressive 
behaviour, the inability of the child to make a lasting relationship with an adult and 
the presence of a group of miscellaneous symptoms such as bed wetting and “auto- 
erotic” activities. The condition has been attributed to maternal deprivation caused 
by the separation experience and institutionalisation (Ainsworth, 1961). i 

Later accounts describe the complete syndrome as being present, but point 
to its rarity (Pringle and Bossio, 1958; Wolins, 1969). However, each of the individual 
features of the syndrome is still found very commonly in institutionalized children, 
e.g. antisocial behaviour (Ackhurst, 1972), the inability to relate to an adult (Pringle 
and Bossio, 1958) and enuresis (Stein and Susser, 1966). The fact that the individual 
features remain so prevalent, apparently in isolation, must suggest the possibility 
of each having a different aetiology. y 

In this paper an account is given of a psychiatric study of a group of children 
in a long stay institution. The relationships between some features of “affectionless 
psychopathy” and factors in the child’s family and experience are examined. 


METHODS 


The subjects of the study were the 92 children aged 5-12 yr 11 months who had 
been resident in a large children’s home for at least 6 months. 7 

Each child, and later in the same week, the child’s houseparents, were aa 
viewed, using standardized interviews (Rutter and Graham, 1968; Graham i 2 
Rutter, 1968). The results of the two interviews were combined and a clinical ag- 
nosis made. If the child was felt to show psychiatric disturbance, a EN ie 
made on the lines suggested by Rutter (1965) and the disorder rated “mil i 
“severe”, according to the degree of handicap caused by the symptoms. Aig ‘4 
diagnostic formulation had been completed, information about the onila’! pag 
ground, family, and experience of being in care was collected from case notes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HOME AND THE CHILDREN 


The children’s home is a “cottage drive” home run by an Inner London Local 
Authority. Other than 4 children attending a tutorial unit, all the children in the 
sample attended state schools outside the home. The children come from a socially 
deprived area and from a background of extreme family disorganization. The com- 
monest reasons for admission of the children were (a) mother “unable to cope”, 
(b) desertion by the mother and (c) neglect or cruelty by the parents. The 92 children 
were born to 48 mothers and formed part of much larger sibships with a mean of 5-7 
children to each mother. Sixty-two of the children had both parents born in the 
U.K. or Eire, 21 had mothers born in the U.K. or Eire and fathers from Africa, 
Indo-Pakistan or the West Indies, 2 of the children had both parents born in 
Pakistan and 7 had both parents born in the West Indies. All but one of the children 
were born in the U.K. The experience of residential care varied. Fifty-four of the 
children had spent over one half of their lives in care. Thirty children had had only 
1 admission to care and a further 30 had had 4 or more separate admissions. 


RESULTS 
Psychiatric disorder in the children 
Table 1 shows the psychiatric diagnoses of the children. “Mixed disorder” 
represents a group showing an equal mixture of antisocial and neurotic features. It 
has been suggested that these children share many features with the antisocial 
group (Rutter et al., 1970) and in further analyses the two groups have been com- 
bined. The two children with a diagnosis of “other” were two 6 yr old boys, one 


with a diagnosis of a hyperkinetic disorder, the other with a developmental disorder 
(diurnal encopresis and enuresis). 


TABLE 1, THE CHILDREN’S PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS BY SEX 


-_OO OO 


3 $ Boys Girls 

Diagnosis n % n oe Total 

No abnormality 14 «25 Sees 23 

Neurotic disorder 16 30 20 51 36 

Antisocial disorder 15: 28 ea ek 24 

Mixed disorder 6 12 1 3 7 

Other 2 5 0 0 2 
Total 53 39 92 

aeaa 


Severity of the disorder 


A severe handicap was rated more frequently in chi i isocial di 
3 Masts £ y in children with antisocial disorder, 
25 of the 31 with this disorder being given the “severe” rating as opposed to only 


12 of the 36 with ic di ie di Ai f 
pay 338 if A pamali disorder. This difference is significant at p<0-001 


Early admission to care and the symptoms of “affectionless psychopathy” 
A key point in the concept of maternal deprivation is the importance of early 
separation and institutionalization in the aetiology of the “affectionless psycho- 


gs 
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pathy”. In Table 2 the prevalence of various features of the syndrome is shown in 
those children who had had their first admission to care below the age of 2 and those 
not admitted until after that age. 

The features examined are the diagnosis of antisocial disorder; four individual 
antisocial symptoms and day and night wetting from the interview with the house- 
parents, and a rating of disinhibition from that with the child, 

All features occur equally in the two groups of children other than the rating of 
disinhibition which is clearly far commoner in the early admitted group (x? = 
15:47, d.f. = 1 p<0-001). 


TABLE 2, ĪNDIVIDUAL SYMPTOMS OF “AFFEGTIONLESS 
PSYCHOPATHY” AND “IN CARE” EXPERIENCE BEFORE 
THE AGE OF 2 


Not admitted Admitted 
Symptom before 2 before 2 
n= 49 n= 43 


Antisocial disorder 16 15 
Stealing 11 8 
Lying 16 17 
Destructiveness 14 10 
Fighting 14 10 
Diurnal enuresis 9 9 
Nocturnal enuresis 17 15 
Disinhibition 2 17 


aeee 


Disinhibition and age : 

A possible source of bias is that disinhibition is a sign found more frequently in 
young children, and that in this sample more of the children aged 5-7 had been 
admitted to care below the age of 2. In Tables 3 (a and b) the association between 
disinhibition and an early admission is shown for the under 8 group and for those 
aged 8 and over. In both age ranges disinhibition remains more common in the 
early admitted group, but the association only reaches statistical significance for 
the older group (under 8’s p = 0-149, 8 and over p = 0-001. Fisher exact probability 
test). 


ENCE BEFORE THE AGE OF 2, 


TABLE 3. DIsINHIBITION AND “IN CARE” EXPERI 
D 8 AND OVER AT 


(a) THOSE CHILDREN AGED UNDER 8 AND (b) THE AGE 
INTERVIEW 


(a) Under 8 (b) Age 8 and over f 
Admitted Not Admitted Not Total 
before 2 admitted before 2 admitted 


Disinhibited 11 2 6 bes b 3 
Not disinhibited 10 7 16 n 
Total 21 9 22 40 


soy ie Totala 2l a 
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Family features and antisocial disorder 

In non-institutionalized children two features shown to be related to antisocial 
disorder are the consequences of absent fathers (McCord et al., 1962) and large 
sibship size (Douglas, 1966). The relationship of these two features to antisocial 
disorder in this sample is examined in Tables 4 and 5. 


The father 

Father was not necessarily the biological father, but was a male living in the 
child’s family and recognized by the social service department as the child’s father. 
“Continually present” was defined as the father having been resident in the family 
for at least 6 months prior to the child’s admission and having been present for 
at least half the child’s life before its admission. 

Table 4 examines the relationship between the father’s presence prior to the 
child’s admission and antisocial disorder in the child. Antisocial disorder is asso- 
ciated with an intermittently present or absent father (x? = 10-46, d.f. = 1 p <0-01). 


TABLE 4, ANTISOCIAL DISORDER AND PRESENCE OF FATHER 
IN THE FAMILY PRIOR TO THE CHILD'S ADMISSION 


Father Father never or 
continually intermittently 


present present 
Antisocial disorder 7 24 
No abnormality or 
other diagnosis 37 24 
Total 44 48 


Sibship size 

i Douglas defined a large sibship as four siblings or more. In this group the mean 
children per mother was 5-7. To find if even in this highly atypical group any 
association existed, the rate of antisocial disorder was examined in the children from 
the largest one third of sibships (7 or more). Table 5 shows the relationship between 
antisocial disorder and sibship size. Antisocial disorder is commoner in the large 
sibship group (x? = 4:5, d.f. = 1, p<0-05). 


TABLE 5. ANTISOCIAL DISORDER AND SIBSHIP SIZE 
$$ 


7 and over Under 7 
Antisocial disorder 14 17 
No abnormality or 
other diagnosis 13 48 
Total 27 65 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of this study suggest that in the present circumstances of residential 
care, different factors are associated with the various symptoms which together 
constitute “‘affectionless psychopathy”. 

Previcus work has shown links between factors in the family and antisocial 
disorder in children who have returned to their families after a brief period “in 
care” (Wolkind and Rutter, 1973). The similar associations seen here suggest that 
both the disorder and the prolonged stay in care are secondary to the family situation. 

The precise significance of the associations found in this study is not clear. It 
is pussible that rather than having any specific effect each factor is acting as an 
indicator of general family disruption. Clearly however, antisocial disorder and 
individual antisocial symptoms are unrelated to an early admission to care. 

Disinhibition, however, is related to this experience, being almost confined to 
the children first admitted to care below the age of 2. The rating was made in 
children who showed a characteristic mixture of superficial overfriendliness, and 
inappropriate reaction to the interview. It would appear to be identical to the over- 
affectionate behaviour which Pringle and Bossio (1958) linked to the inability to 
make lasting relationships. It is not possible from this study to explain the finding. 
Rutter (1972) has reviewed the field and finds the existing evidence suggests that 
the early lack of opportunity to form an affectional bond is harmful to the later 
ability io form appropriate relationships. 

Enuresis is common in this group. The early papers imply the symptom was 
directly related to institutionalization. It is more likely here, however, that it is a 
consequence of the high rate of psychiatric disturbance. Thus, in the Isle of Wight, 
although enuresis was uncommon amongst 10-11 yr olds, it was found frequently 
in those with a psychiatric disorder (Rutter et al., 1970). 


CONCLUSION 


In this group of institutionalized children there is a high rate of both antisocial 
disorder and difficulties with relationships. For children with antisocial disorder 
the prognosis is known to be poor (Robins, 1970) and clinical experience suggests 
that the same applies to those with relationship problems. However, the results 
of the study indicate that to attempt at all costs to keep a child with its own famiy 
would not be the way to prevent the development of psychiatric disorders. Menya 
the children appear to be severely damaged by their experiences prior to the ad- 
mission. The urgent need must be to identify the factors whose presence or absence 
from a children’s home can cause further damage to the child after its admission. 
Success in this would enable the children’s homes to take a positive and important 
role in the overall care of disturbed children. 


SUMMARY 


f i ig a ATAT ai longer a 
Classical “affectionless psychopathy” of institutionalizatio Dee i 
commonly found syndrome in residential care. The individual aie Ee aie 
make up the syndrome, however, are each described as occurring hep al 2 

A psychiatric study of a group of children in long stay residential care: sugg 
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that the main features of the syndrome have a different aetiology. Antisocial be- 
haviour is found to relate to aspects in the child’s family, and relationship difficulties 
to an carly admission to care. The implications of these findings are discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many workers have described the strong attachment most autistic children form 
at some time to unusual objects (Wing, 1966). In some it is a relatively short-lived 
phase, differing from normal only in that the objects are usually hard rather than 
cuddly. However, other autistic children remain extremely attached to items such 
as tin lids, pieces of grit and sheets of photographic negative, right into adolescence 
(Rutter, 1966). 

Although the objects differ in texture and shape from the normal child’s teddy- 
bear or blanket, there are obvious parallels in the way the objects are used. There 
have been controversies concerning the role of these objects in normal development, 
although it is agreed that such attachments are very common in young children 
(Ekecrantz and Rudhe, 1972). Winnicott (1953) termed the objects “transitional 
objects” which he considered to be symbolic of the mother (or part of the mother) 
and which served as an important phase in the development of object relations, 
moving from the egocentric and subjective to the objective and symbolic. Bowlby 
(1969), on the other hand, has suggested that the inanimate objects merely serve 
as objects towards which certain components of attachment behaviour come to be 
directed when the mother is not there. In Winnicott’s view it would seem that 
depriving an autistic child of his “transitional object” might interfere with the 
development of interpersonal relationships whereas in Bowlby’s view the reverse 
might be the case and that development of attachment to people would be adversely 
affected if over-exclusive attachment to transitional objects persisted. He has stated 
that where attachment behaviour is directed exclusively toward an inanimate 
object this would jeopardise social relationships and hence future mental health. 
Wing (1971) has argued that depriving an autistic child of such an object does not in 
fact seem to cause any lasting emotional damage to the child, once the intense 
period of frustration and tantrums is over. However, systematic evidence on this 
point is lacking. 

Quite apart from considerations about whe 
with the development of social relationships, 
reasons for regarding the object attachments 
children the attachment object is so large or bizarre that 


ther such attachments aid or interfere 
there are more mundane practical 

as maladaptive. In some autistic 
merely carrying it inter- 
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feres with other activites of the child. In such cases competing activities would be 
precluded simply by the presence of the object. In other cases the children collect 
and carry large numbers of smaller objects such as teddy-bears, plastic buses or 
building bricks. In these children activities like running are precluded because of 
difficulty in carrying the objects and frequently dropping them. 

Most of the children use the objects for their sensory properties such as rubbing, 
smelling, scratching or licking the object, while other children seem to use the objects 
for stimulation, flicking them at the side of the eye or watching them as they are 
moved in a ritualistic way. These visual fixations particularly interfere with other 
constructive activities since the child’s whole attention seems drawn to the object 
and its movement. 

There may be prolonged temper tantrums and crying if the object is accidentally 
lost or if any attempt is made to remove it by direct means to enable other activities 
such as meals and bathing to occur. As a result, either family activities come to 
revolve around the child’s object or the family and school classroom are frequently 
disrupted by the prolonged temper tantrums which ensue when the object is removed 
or cannot be found when it has been accidentally lost. Furthermore, removal of the 
object frequently results in the child replacing it by another. 

Koegel and Covert (1972) have investigated the relationship of self-stimulatory 
behaviour in autistic children to their ability to acquire discriminations in a learning 
situation. This was only carried out on three children but the study seems to show 
that allowing the children to indulge in ritualistic activity, whether this involved an 
inanimate object or not, considerably interfered with their ability to learn. Suppres- 
sion of self-stimulation led to an increase in correct responding to the task and con- 
sequent learning of the required discrimination. Furthermore successful learning 
was then associated with a reduction of self-stimulatory behaviour in one child even 
when there was no external control of this ritualistic behaviour. It therefore seemed 
important to us that before attempting to put the child in a learning situation it 
would be desirable to be able to reduce the interference caused by the attachment 
object both by its actual presence and by its possible interference with learning. 
For this to be readily acceptable it would have to be done in a way which avoided 
prolonged extreme negative reactions. McReynolds (1972) has described a technique 
for withdrawal of a comforter from a normal 2-yr old boy. The boy had been sucking 
this comforter for 18 hr a day but by successively removing a small piece of the 
tubber nipple each day, until he was eventually unable to keep it in his mouth 
without the use of one hand, he finally discarded it voluntarily, This child did not 
seem to substitute any other oral activity such as thumb sucking or nail biting in 
place of the comforter. 

This is an example of the application of the well established technique of intro- 
ducing graded change into the environment to reduce and eliminate undesirable 
behaviours. Such a method has long been in use for systematic desentization to 
phobic objects where the technique is used in conjunction with relaxation and small 
eee of change are introduced into the situation, either imaginal or real-life. 

though the autistic child’s attachment to bizarre objects may seem to be stronger 
than the normal child’s, there is no a riori reason why similar techniques should 


not be successful, provided that the changes introduced are very gradual. 
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Consequently, within the context of a larger project to evaluate the efficacy of 
using parents as developmental/behavioural therapists for their own autistic children 
(Howlin et al., 1973) two children were selected for whom it was thought such a 
procedure might be beneficial. One child had been attached to a cot blanket for 
at least four years and the other constantly carried any long, pliable object such as a 
belt. It was thought that if reductions could be made in the size of the object and the 
time spent with it, the child should eventually discard it altogether. The steps would 
obviously have to be very gradual in order to be unnoticeable to the child and to 
prevent any catastrophic reactions being induced. 

Because there is no reason to suppose that the loss of the object would necessarily 
lead to the child to engage in more useful activities or develop better social relation- 
ships, positive steps were taken to bring this about. At the same time as modifying the 
abnormal attachment the child’s normal social relationships were encouraged and 
fostered. The child was involved with the parents in an intensive teaching programme 
and was stimulated and encouraged to engage in constructive tasks and social 
games. The parents spent time with the child on activities enjoyable to both the 
child and the parent. In this way it was hoped that the normal bonds with people 
would be strengthened while the attachment to objects was being reduced. 


CASE HISTORIES 

Case A 

A is a 5-yr old autistic boy with no speech and very limited comprehension of language. Prior to 
intervention most of A’s day was spent wandering round the house (or garden) carrying his attach- 
ment object, a cot blanket, and refusing to be involved in any constructive activity beyond basic 
caretaking. Even during bathtime or meals he had to hold on to his blanket and screamed if it was 
removed from him. Mother had to wait until he was asleep before removing it to wash, returning it 
before he woke up in the morning to prevent violent tantrums. As the blanket was quite a large 
object and needed at least one hand and arm to carry it, this Jeft only one hand for manipulating 
other objects. Thus feeding himself, holding on to swings or other apparatus and any constructive 
material had to be limited to the use of the one hand, Obviously this made other activities inefficiently 
executed and in some cases dangerous, such as using a swing. pik 

Before our intervention Mother had stopped A carrying the blanket into the garden by insisting 
he left it by the back door, smacking him if he tried to take it out and remaining immune to his 


crying, screaming and temper when he was outside. When in the house she could not do this as the 


young baby was frightened by A’s tempers. . i the 

Our intervention at first was mainly aimed at increasing the sige of jes eae! 
parents and the child and building up meaningful and pleasureable communica ET i 3 
This was established by having a short set time each day when the Mother wave 3 ct pnaka 
teaching language comprehension, self-help skills, picture matching indurita e es and 
use of musical instruments. The child was rewarded for any active involvement by Pee ms and 
smiles, After only a few days A anticipated these sessions with pleasure, fetching the box of toys 
materials and “asking” for such activities to begin. "i . 

Near the beginning of the intervention it was suggested that Mother begin to cut at Pemon 
the blanket each night when A was asleep. This she did for one week and on the next iia ieee 
measured only 2 x 8 in. This had been achieved with no fuss from A and he seemed just as PP! 
with the small square of cloth. wing iscarded 

Mother continued to cut the blanket down a few threads a night, thro a oe: 
Portions and after two months the “blanket” consisted of 5 threads knotted together. 
oe content with one thread but had repeatedly lost ans 

eft which were easier to locate. However he soon began to leave the 
when they were missed became less and less. Two weeks later the child had lost the threads completely 
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and did not search for them. He then began to carry other objects and began to show signs of attach- 
ment to these. He began to insist on having two matching postcards and an armful of plastic buses, 
but Mother dealt with these in the same way, tearing small pieces off the cards and cutting the buses 
into pieces, which also produced no overt reaction in the child. Attachment to the new objects lasted 
only a very short time and they could be removed with no fuss or temper at all. 

With regard to his attachment behaviour, A continued to carry objects about with him but if he 
began to show signs of attachment to bizarre objects Mother immediately intervened and reduced 
these; this occurred with a cardboard file and a wooden house. A began to carry a small boat and 
spade with him but as he used these quite appropriately in sand or in the bath Mother encouraged 
the use of these in a constructive way. The modification of this abnormal behaviour was therefore 
carried out only as a small part of a large programme aimed at increasing A’s sociability and con- 
structive use of objects and teaching materials. 

After 6 months in the project A is now able to match picture colour and number cards and work 
has begun on imitation of sounds. He is also learning to discriminate some objects and people’s 
names and his concentration during lesson times is quite good. He is becoming more helpful around 
the house, laying and clearing the table and fetching objects if a picture of them is shown to him, He 
is also using the toilet at home and at school whereas formerly he was only using the potty at home 
and was afraid of the lavatory. He will now have a bath and have his hair washed of which he used 
to be terrified, 


Case B 

B is a 7-yr old non-speaking autistic boy with fair comprehension of language. He is the eldest 

child of professional parents who have a normal younger daughter. B is a very active child and before 
intervention spent most of his day running up and down the hall or garden twisting and chewing a 
leather belt. When he was younger he spent most of his time looking at and carrying picture books. 
He knew if any books had been moved or lost and this would provoke a severe tantrum. However this 
“obsession” had almost disappeared when we began working with the family. As B had no specch 
but made many noises and had good comprehension it was decided to work on production of sounds 
and words as well as increasing his comprehension of more abstract language. He was taught pre- 
positions, pronouns, verbs and meaning of phrases such as “copy me” and “do the same as the 
picture”, His use of gesture was increased and imitation of mouth movements and sound production 
encouraged, using physical and verbal prompting. General management problems such as nocturnal 
enuresis and mealtime behaviour were also treated. 
j At the same time we attempted to reduce B’s attachment to his leather belt by gradual reduction 
in its length and by an increase in the time spent without it. Since the age of 18 months he had been 
fascinated by long pliable objects, belts, ribbons, socks, sleeves and so on. These he tended to wind 
through his hands and gnaw at with his teeth. As he quickly demolished woollen objects or his 
jumper sleeves his parents had provided him with a leather belt or strap which would last for many 
months. At the time of intervention B was carrying this all day at home and taking it to bed, but at 
school he was not allowed to have it at all. This had been accomplished by firm handling at school 
with some tantrum behaviour initially. 

It was suggested that Mother should shorten the belt by an inch or so each night, throw away 
all other belts and at certain pleasureable times insist on his parting with the belt. Thus at meals and 
lesson times his belt was to be hung over the back of his chair so that his hands would be free to mani- 
pulate other objects. 

Mother successfully reduced the belt until B was quite happy with a 4-in, piece of leather—this 


took two weeks, He would then leave the piece around the house but would oi 
or bib to chew at. 


Unfortunately, 


ccasionally find a sock 


he then had a new pair of trousers which had a belt and bei n carrying this — 
around, Mother again began to cut pieces off it until one month later he DaiGiamesinyicg onli = 
6-in, piece of leather. At this time he became quite resistant to relinquishing the belt when requested 
and the following week found an 18 in. old belt under his mattress. Mother again began to cut pieces 
off and was asked to ensure that all other belts and pieces of leather were thrown out, One week later 
B was without his 4-in, “belt”, He had not looked for it on getting up in the morning and had not 
searched for it around the house during the day. After this B began carrying other objects but his 


—~? 
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attachment to them was not so intense and he would be parted from them on request, His Mother 
felt he still had a need to carry something and was reluctant to eliminate all objects. As they were 
not interfering with other more constructive activities he was allowed to continue to carry these. At 
present he still carries objects which tend to resemble his original strap, but shows no specific attach- 
ment to one particular object and others can easily be substituted. He will also relinquish them readily 
for other activities to occur. 

After working with B for only a few weeks it became apparent that he had great difficulty in 
learning how to move his mouth to produce a required sound and consequently that spoken language 
production would only be achieved very slowly. The Mother worked with him intensively establishing 
first physical imitation of gestures leading up to finer imitation of movements involving the face and 
mouth and finally sound production. After 6 months in the project he is able to imitate about twelve 
sounds and can give the name of a bus, car, bag and other familiar objects. He also says ‘Bye-bye’ 
spontaneously when people are leaving. His comprehension has improved and he is able to identify 
pictures of objects by quite abstract directions, such as “Show me something that flaps in the wind” 
for a flag or washing on a line. 


DISCUSSION 


In the two cases studied, graded change proved to be a therapeutic technique 
acceptable to families, without distress to the children and effective in greatly 
modifying abnormal attachments to objects. In both children, changes were achieved 
quite rapidly without short-term adverse effects. Attachments to new objects 
developed during the course of treatment, but these could be treated in the same 
way and were found to be more easily modified than the original object attachments. 
With only two cases, it is not known how rapidly objects can be reduced without 
producing a reaction in the child; but obviously it is safer to err on the side of 
caution and to proceed slowly, especially in the later stages when the object is very 
small, changes in size are more noticeable, and emotional upsets more likely, 

The method of graded change is one which could easily be adapted to deal 
with other forms of stereotyped behaviour. For example, where the attachment is 
to objects not easily reduced in size (e.g. tin cans), the change could take place in 
the length of time the child is allowed to carry the objects. In the first instance, the 
object could be left aside during activities known to be pleasurable to the child, and 
the situations in which the object is left behind could gradually be extended, The 
same applies to the modification of rituals. We have found it possible to introduce 
graded changes into stereotyped routines involving mealtimes, journeys, housing, 
and sleeping arrangements. Thus, changes of furniture in room decoration have 
proved possible and without distress to the child if done very gradually, item by 
item or step by step. Similarly, journey rituals could be modified by the progressive 
introduction of flexibilities in route and timing. The autistic child’s resistance to 
change is modifiable if changes are introduced in a graded fashion so that each 
alteration in routine is almost imperceptible. 

The substantial reductions ia T attachment which have resulted from 
treatment have been most worthwile, both because the reduction increased the 
scope of the child’s activities and because it reduced the family distress and disrup- 
tion associated with the attachments. In both children, the reduction in opeet 
attachments was accompanied by improvement in social skills aai i 
tionships. Accordingly, the results seem to contradict the implication from Win: 


Sots Seer e 
cott’s writings (1953) that depriving an autistic child of his “transitional objects 
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might impede social development. On the other hand, it should be noted that the 
objects were not removed as such. Rather the attachment was reduced and modified 
in form. Furthermore, it cannot be concluded that the social improvement occurred 
simply as a result of a change in object attachment, as the therapeutic programme 
included many steps specifically designed to increase social skills and to foster 
personal relationships (Rutter and Sussenwein, 1971; Howlin et al., 1973). What can 
be concluded is that, in the context of such a programme, the modification of deviant 
object attachments was associated with considerable benefits. 

The treatment response also throws some light on the nature of the attachment 
to objects in autistic children. Two features, the timing of distress and “symptom 
substitution”, differ from those usually experienced in programmes of graded change, 
such as that employed in the treatment of phobias. Distress (when it occurred) 
appeared at the end of the series of graded changes when the object was about to 
disappear rather than at the beginning when changes were first introduced. With 
the treatment of phobias by desensitization, it is usually in the initial stages that 
anxiety is expressed. In that gross distortions of shape and substance occurred with- 
out the least distress to the child, it seems that the object was not treasured for what 
it was. Either the object was identified by other characteristics such as smell or 
feel which were not affected by reduction in size, or the object was important through 
what it represented rather than through what it was. Certainly there is abundant 
observational evidence to suggest that smell and feel are vital features of the objects 
for many children. However, the fact of prompt substitution with other objects when 
the original object was lost or destroyed also suggests that it is the presence of an 
object which matters rather than the presence of the object. In short, the object 
either stands for some other object (i.e. is symbolic) or it serves to fulfil some more 
general need. Winnicott’s suggestion that the object symbolizes mother, or part of 
mother, seems doubtful in view of the observation that the children all continue to 
carry the object whether the mother is present or absent (this was so with other 
autistic children apart from the two treated cases reported). Normal children also 
use the object in the presence of mother although whether the use varies with the 
degree of interaction with mother remains uncertain (Weisberg and Russell, 1972). 
Greenacre (1969) has suggested that the object symbolises the conjunction of mother 
and infant at an earlier stage. However, this seems to be at odds with the observation 
that new objects, which do not share the links with the past mother-infant relation- 
ship, are so readily taken up. 

The second distinctive feature of the treatment response was the occurrence 
of what appeared to be “symptom substitution”, in that when the objects finally 
disappeared, they were replaced by other objects. On the evidence of only two cases, 
it would be inappropriate to draw any conclusions about the nature of this pheno- 
menon, but certain issues requiring study may be raised. “Symptom substitution” 
sometimes carries a variety of theoretical connotations; but as used here, it refers 
simply to the emergence of a new maladaptive behaviour in replacement of another 
which has been lost following treatment. There is no neccessary connotation of an 
underlying disorder. 

The fact of “symptom substitution” in the form of object replacement strongly 
suggests that the attachment to objects has some meaning or purpose outside the 
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specific attachment itself, but what this might be remains quite obscure. It could be 
argued that there is no symbolism involved, but simply a strong habit of carrying 
something. This hypothesis alone is insufficient to explain why the attachment at 
any one point in time is to a specific object which is not replaceable by another. The 
same is true in normal children (Weisberg and Russell, 1972). The emotion under- 
lying such attachment behaviour in autistic children is not known. Both psycho- 
analytic theory and learning theory have contributions to make but neither can 
totally explain all features of the phenomenon, Although the treatment has an 
almost parallel course to the reduction of anxiety in phobic patients, it is not known 
if anxiety is the underlying and maintaining drive in these children. Also, whether 
the attachment in an autistic child serves the same role as that in the normal child 
is unknown. From a practical point of view, however, the important finding seems 
to be that such object attachments can be effectively treated by means of graded 
change. Substitutions are likely to occur but these are equally susceptible to treat- 
ment and it should be possible to wean the child from all attachments which interfere 
with other activities and ability to learn and to do so with benefit to the child’s 


` overall development. 


SUMMARY 


A method of introducing slight and gradual changes into the autistic child’s 
environment is discussed. Two case histories are given where this technique has been 
used to reduce the attachment to objects, at the same time working on increasing 
sociability and attachment to people. The theoretical implications of such attach- 
ments are discussed together with more general applications of such a treatment 
technique. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


Educability and Group Differences. ARTHUR R. Jensen. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1973, 
pp. xiii + 407. £3.90. 


No poust many readers of this latest work by Arthur Jensen will approach it with the preconception 
that it represents yet another major “assault on equality”, to use a phrase coined by a committee 
of the Society of the Psychological Study of Social Issues. In a sense, one might call it that. Certainly, 
the central core of the book is concerned with group differences in intelligence and educability, the 
groups mostly dealt with being U.S. black and white populations. Jensen’s critics will find that he 
has not recanted and sticks to the position that “something between one-half and three-fourths of 
the average I.Q.. difference between American Negroes and Whites is attributable to genetic factors 
(p. 363)”. This conclusion is educed from an exhaustive analysis of a complex and technical literature 
dealing with genetic determinants on the one hand (about 230 pp.), and on the other, with the whole 
range of background and situational variables that have been hypothesized to affect intelligence 
test and scholastic performance—for example: SES, teacher expectancies, quality of schooling, 
motivation, language, type of test plus a range of physical variables such as nutrition and health care 
(about 140 pp.). What emerges from the author’s treatment is that though many of these have some 
effects they do not appear to account totally for the large I.Q.. differences between various subpopula- 
tions, particularly Blacks and Whites. Thus if they do operate significantly, they must do so by virtue 
of rather special and subtle interactions with particular groups. This is, of course, quite possible, but 
Jensen considers it up to those supporting this position to design suitable procedures of testing Bae 
are relevant to such a hypothesis. To give an example: it seems clear that degree of disadvantage, 
as measured by a number of criterion variables, does not predict subpopulation intelligence level— 
at least not in a simple linear manner. ‘Thus American Indians who score lower on a number of 
environmental variables than Blacks still emerge with average intelligence test scores higher than 
Blacks though still below Whites. Orientals (a group which has had its share of social abuse), tend 
to score higher than the White average. Facts such as these are not, of course, incapable of environ- 
mental explanations, but they do suggest that those presently available are inadequate and will 
require much modification and sharpening. s p 

It is to Jensen’s credit that he is able to locate and point up many inconsistencies and paradoxes 
such as these. There is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind that the environmentalists have had gi sd 
too easy a time in their role of critics and hypothesis generators. This book will place considerable 
onus on them to deal with the difficulties which Jensen has set out in a sophisticated and thorough 
presentation. Further, their response should be more than ideological banner-waving or the invention 
of new and more exotic variables. The data we already have must be dealt with and feasible counter- 
explanations offered. i 

It is probably safe to predict that the reaction to the work will be mixed. Certainly ig a 
problem of race or subpopulation differences has become an acutely sensitive one both in Siod i 
and in Britain. Those leaning to a hereditarian view— persons such as Jensen, Herrnstein, make 
and Eysenck—have been so firmly cast in the role of villains that any pronouncements ey 
in public are likely to be viewed with the utmost suspicion. Wey ; 
_ It would arn me a pity if Jensen’s book were accorded a blind rejection. Me aire 
is quite likely to occur. One cannot read through it without having the feeling that the degree at 
Black population is inexorably being nailed to the wall. This feeling is abetted, to a pi ae 
least, by the kind of phrasing chosen by Jensen. For example, in etic Bo Ple Noe 
reproductive casualty on I.Q. differences, he remarks (p. 346): “But even af shi Nees White LQ. 
Perfectly correlated with intelligence, it could account for less than half of ie bein ting 
difference”. A more felicitous statement might have been: “. . . if this variable yin na EY differ- 
lated with intelligence, it could account for as much as almost half of the Negro~ ar 


tus on 
ence”, Again, in his discussion of the Krauss-Rotter study on the effects of age and stai 
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communication, he gives much more play to race than do the authors who barely mention it. Likewise, 
his treatment of a number of other published studies and reviews on the problem of race difference (for 
example, those by McGurk, Tulkin, Shuey and others) may seem somewhat biased to many readers 
having expertise in the field. It is clear to this reviewer at least that the same literature may be 
assessed from quite different perspectives and that there is, now more than ever, an urgent need for 
behavioural scientists, biologists and educationalists to familiarize themselves with the data we have 
and apply to its evaluation the most careful and meticulous standards of judgement. 

J will not dwell further on this point—important as it is—but will turn instead to several broader 
aspects of Jensen’s book that I consider worth emphasizing strongly. 

In the first place, the view has been put forward that the problem of human subpopulation 
differences—particularly in respect to characters on which society has placed economic and even 
moral value—is one that should not be studied at this time, particularly in view of its sensitivity. The 
distinguished population biologist, Richard Lewontin, for example, has called interest in the question 
simply a matter of “vulgar curiosity” and has doubted that it has any real social importance. 

It is difficult to deal with such an attitude. Jensen spends some time doing so—quite satisfactorily 
in my opinion. The issue does have political aspects to it. And whatever answers are given to it they 
will undoubtedly be prostituted (as they have been already) by politicians and academicians in aid 
of various causes, This fact alone suggests the absurdity of denying its social importance. Nor can it 
even be said that major efforts directed to it at this juncture are badly timed. The political reforms of 
the 1960’s in the U.S.A. and the rise of ethnicity which followed in their wake have demanded sound 
information. Yet the behavioural science community has had little of this to offer—albeit a great 
deal of strong opinion. Thus, in respect to research funding, and educational programs, policies have 
been instituted rather with regard to what would be socially desirable than to what is indicated by 
scientific data. The reviewer cannot believe that this is sound practice. Although politics and science 
often become entangled, they cannot be considered as a single enterprise without each suffering. 
Jensen’s conscious attempt to separate them is praiseworthy and I agree with him fully that “ignor- 
ance and dogma have wrought much more human suffering than ever resulted from any scientific 
advances” (p. 37). 

The second point, related to the first, is simply this: one way of depoliticizing the whole heredity- 
environment controversy is by subjecting the issue to a close, objective analysis that extricates the 
major variables for further empirical study. Further, such variables only become evident when a 
genetic as well asa psychological perspective is taken. I have in mind variables like between and 
within—family influences, assortative mating patterns, mobility and migration tendencies in different 
populations, the nature of twinning, and the distribution of intelligence across different populations 
such as social classes and castes, to give a few examples. Likewise, we need much more precise 
formulations (though not more molecular) about how environment affects measurable characters 
such as intelligence and personality. The basic term “disadvantage” is itself difficult to define opera- 
tionally, let alone the manner in which it produces adverse results. Again, Jensen succeeds admirably 
in setting out variables such as these and explaining their meanings and relationships with each 
other. In so doing, he is able to present his topic in terms of a set of empirical problems which have 
both psychological and biological interest and whose solutions can be rationally achieved through 
a combination of biometric and psychometric methods. This brings me to the third point. 

, The title of, Jensen’s book, Educability and Group Differences, suggests a rather specialized work on a 
topic of interest mainly to educators. To my mind, however, it is much more than this. Rather it 
represents the application of a mode of thinking that has to date been rather alien to mainstream 
psychology. Thus Jensen says (p. 7): “The Mendelian revolution . . . is already established in bio- 
logical science, but it has not yet filtered into other domains. (It) . . . has not yet influenced social 
scientists on any large scale; it has not characterized the thinking of our social policy makers, and it 
is totally foreign to the general public, which in terms of thinking genetically in the modern sense is 
surely at the flat earth shape of scientific sophistication. The educational task that is called for is 
awesome.” I would say, personally, that credit for the revolution to which Jensen is referring belongs 
to many people and most especially to Darwin rather than to Mendel. What are its main features? 
I would say these: a focus on the diversity of living forms—individual differences, if you like; a con- 
cern with behaviour that is adaptive in a truly biological sense; an orientation to historical analysis 
(remote and proximate inheritance, and ontogeny); a community-oriented or ecological viewpoint; 
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and a greater use of naturalistic methods. A careful reading of Jensen’s book will show that, sometimes 
tacitly and often explicitly, it embodies all these features. Commensurately, it will be manifestly 
clear that mainstream American and British experimental psychology, with its lineage of medical 
physiology and its commitment to the models of physics, stands almost in diametrical opposition on 
all these points. Perhaps out of the debate and discussion that the “Jensen controversy” has generated 
there will emerge a rapprochement based on the realization by both sides that they are actually both 
vitally interested in asking the same kinds of questions and seeking answers by recourse to the same 
conceptualizations and methodology. If readers of Jensen’s book, however critical they may be of 
its detailed contents, can glean from it this major theme, then I think it will have accomplished a 
great deal for the behavioural sciences in general. 

Witam R. THOMPSON 


‘tion on work with families is more relevant. There is a g 
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Children Away from Home. A Sourcebook of Residential Treatment. Edited by James K. 
WHITTAKER and ALBERT E, TriescHMan. Aldine, Atherton, Chicago and New York, 1972, 
pp. xiii + 438. 


Wir the notable exception of the books edited by Robert Tod, there is a dearth of English literature 
about the problems and practice of residential treatment for disturbed children. This American 
book of readings, which aims to cover such varied topics as staff training, crisis intervention, family 
counselling and group work is therefore to be welcomed. Unfortunately the attempt to cover such 
a wide range of subject matter has resulted in papers of a very uneven quality, with a confusing 
mixture of theory, case material and practical detail from which it is difficult to select what is relevant 
and helpful. 

The authors are a social worker and psychologist very committed to the “therapeutic milieu” 
approach to residential care; their previous book on the same subject was The Other 23 Hours. The 
readings are preceded by a 30-page dialogue between the authors about some of the current issues in 
this field: the important fact that as day care facilities and earlier preventive work develop, the 
children who are sent away from home are likely to be more seriously disturbed than in the past, 
the implications of this for staff training, the absence of any one accepted method of treatment, the 
need for after-care as well as continuity of care. Throughout this book there is repeated concern with 
the everyday problems faced by the undervalued and often untrained child care workers. The 
importance of improved training opportunities as well as working conditions is underlined and very 
relevant to recent discussions about social work training in this country. The book, by implication, 
underlines how regrettable is the split between teachers in schools for maladjusted children and child 
care workers in community homes and other residential settings when the problems presented by 
the children in their care are so very similar. 

The thirty-five readings are divided into seven sections. The first four are concerned with aspects 
of milieu therapy and group living; then there is a rather limited section on staffing and a most 
disappointing one on aspects of activities and play which includes a very muddled and unedited 


80-page discussion led by Fritz Redl with Bateson, Bruner, Lorenz, Mead, Goffman et al. A final sec- 
eneral emphasis on Redl’s technique of “the 


life-space interview” and two papers on the special difficulties of being a therapist in a residential 
important topics, rather than those 


setting. The best papers were those which dealt with limited but Bie $ 

which tried to provide a general theoretical framework. Gisela Konopka on group living. Trieschman 
and Levine on helping children deal with sadness and everyday loss, other papers on physical illness 
or change of houseparents will be valued by child care workers as well as by those who try to support 
them. 

Although in some ways this is an over-ambitious and unwieldy collec 
provoking papers. Used selectively, the book can be a useful addition to 
involved in residential work. 

Eva HoLMES 


tion, it includes some thought- 
the reading list of all who are 


i i I. ROSEMARY 
Studies in Child Development—The Handicapped Child. Research Review Vol. II. Y 
Dinnace. Longman, London in association with the National Children’s Bureau, 1972, pp. vii 


+ 451. £3.30. 


Tuns 1s the second of three books of reference on handicapped children compiled by Mrs. Dinnage 


n A ji t 

oi sponsored by the National Children’s Bureau. e book ERE E ee ik 
A $ < : xi cl A 

luring the past twelve years in specific categories of aes aes hearing and language disorders and, 


neurological handicaps, this one deals with research ini k g 7 ë it 
more briefly, with physically handicapping conditions, such as spina bifida, ikatidoraide ete 
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and respiratory disease. The final book will review research into mental handicap. This book has 
six sections, plus an appendix, composite bibliography and index. The six sections are—firstly, a 
short statement of aims and methods and secondly, a review of research into the different categories 
of handicap covered. This is a useful section which highlights areas where research is adequate and, 
even more importantly perhaps, the gaps in our knowledge of handicapped children. Interestingly, 
Mrs. Dinnage has paragraphs on education and services only in relation to children with visual and 
hearing defects. The third section gives abstracts of research projects completed during the period 
covered by the book. This is followed by a section containing a list of shorter annotated references. 
These references include some general textbooks as well as research reports. The fifth and sixth 
sections cover ongoing research projects here and in the U.S.A. 

Finally, there is a very useful appendix giving the location of periodicals referred to in the book 
and a useful composite bibliography. 

This review is a mammoth task for anyone to undertake. It is difficult for one person to be in- 
formed in so many fields of handicap. It is equally difficult for a reviewer to be informed in all these 
areas and, therefore, able to write a useful review. This book seems, to me, a good introduction to 
research for research workers. It will also be of interest to administrators, teachers and social workers. 
Although strictly medical research is outside the terms of reference of this review, it should be of 
interest to doctors as it draws attention to the total nature of the needs of handicapped children and 
their families, Similarly, it reminds non-medical staff that the physical handicaps of the children are 
important. As Dr. Sheridan notes in her foreword, this book is written clearly and economically, 
and is a pleasure to read. 

ELSPETH STEPHEN 


Symposia 4 & 5. Learning, Speech and Thought in the Mentally Retarded. A. D. B. CLARKE 
and the late M. M. Lewis. Butterworths, London, 1972, pp. v + 83. £1.80. 


In nis preface to these proceedings, Clarke points out that the two symposia are related, although 
they are on separate topics, because much of the discussion on Learning, Speech and Thought in the 
Mentally Retarded in Symposium 4 is concerned with the application of operant learning techniques 
to the development of language—the topic of Symposium 5. 

In his Paper, Mittler (in Symposium 4), points out the gap that exists between psychological 
research and teaching and emphasises the need to extend research to the classroom and the home. 
Mittler criticises the global I.Q. and M.A. as relatively meaningless measures. He gives a useful 
review of the literature on learning in subnormals which could provide clues for teachers. Mittler 
does reflect a growing feeling of the inadequacy of global measures in relation to the content of 
programmes for the subnormal. He points out that individual differences in subnormals, other 
than those in intelligence, have been largely ignored by psychologists in the past. He, perhaps, 
ignores the usefulness of the I.Q. and M.A. in grouping patients in broad categories. 

Both Mittler and Williams advocate the use of operant and behaviouristic approaches to the 
teaching of subnormals. Mittler sees one of the advantages as being that behaviour modification 
allows one to use the patient as his own control and thus avoid the difficulty of matching on I.Q. or 
M.A. Mittler gives a clear account of the main principles of behaviour modification and points out 
that behaviour modification has already proved practically useful, not only in improving social 
and Personal skills, but also in improving more complex cognitive skills. He ends with a word of 
caution that, although operant methods offer “reasonable lines of investigation, their usefulness 
should not be exaggerated”. He says that they seem most useful in initiating the early stages of 
learning and also when the desired behaviour is already present. 

Mittler states that the principles of operant conditioning are not particularly new and can be 
taught to non-psychologists. He does say that extending the use of behaviour modification techniques 
beyond the laboratory is difficult and time consuming and he sees this extension as belonging to the 
ele educational psychologists. 

iams is also an advocate of behaviour modification techniques in the teaching of the sub- 
normal. He makes an interesting observation on the possibility of zA related aar the motiva- 
tional systems of children. The first stage is a reward—approaching and punishment—avoiding one. 
The second, and more mature stage, is one of success approaching—failure avoiding. Interestingly, 
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in view of the popular disregard for mental age, he notes that the strength of the latter, success 
approaching—failure avoiding stage, was found to be correlated with mental age rather than chrono- 
logical age. When a child reaches this second stage it does allow him a measure of choice. Williams 
also thinks that operant techniques can be taught to non-psychologists and sees the psychologist’s 
role as one of supervision and initiation of new ideas. 

Opening the discussion, Professor Clarke emphasised the need to orientate research towards 
classroom problems. He pointed out that the retarded do not learn spontaneously, but need to be 
taught in a highly structured situation. In the discussions which followed, the teacher present high- 
lighted the practical difficulty of carrying out an operant approach in the classroom. Williams’s 
solution was that the teacher would carry out the individual programmes with one child at a time in 
turn, while the welfare assistant would provide the rest with a stimulating background. This seems, 
to me, to avoid the crucial question—whether the stimulating background may conflict with the 
individual programmes. 

In the second Symposium, O’Connor gives a scholarly account of the history of psychological 
research on the development of speech in children through three stages—first data collection 
(McCarthy), second, exploration of neurological questions and problems of thought structure 
(Osgood) and third (the present) psycholinguistics and the development of generative systematic 
rules in children (Chomsky and Lenneberg). He discusses the controversy between operant condition- 
ing (Skinner) and psycholinguists (Chomsky and Lenneberg). O’Connor reviews his own work 
on the development of speech in subnormals and the relationship between mental age and language 
development. O’Connor thinks that language and thought may develop, to some degree, indepen- 
dently up to the age of 5 yr. 

Reynell gives an account of her research on speeach development, from which she draws two 
conclusions. First, the hypothesis that a specific language disorder in young children is usually part 
of a more extensive handicapping condition, seems to be maintained. Second, there are fairly clear 
developmental stages in the resolution of the language handicap and the progression is different 
for the language handicapped and the hearing impaired children, The question as to which typess 
of language impairment can best be helped by early therapy becomes extended to the question as 
to which stage in the development is the most appropriate. Further investigations are planned. i 

The second Symposium is more concerned with research and less concerned with the practical 
implications, at this stage, than were the speakers in the first Symposium. O’Connor and Reynell 
suggest that there is a process in language development which may not be compatible with Skinnerian 
conditioning theory, with its emphasis on the role of imitation. If further work shows this to be true 
of language development, one might expect it to hold for the development of other complex skills. 

There is a tremendous amount of concentrated information and thought in this slim book. At 
this time, when education has been extended to children who were thought to be ineducable, its 
importance cannot be overestimated. Operant techniques are being widely advocated in the teaching 
of the subnormal. It seems, from these Symposia, that there is still a lot of fundamental and opera- 
tional research to be carried out. In the meantime, operant techniques are being sete hom 
psychologists and it seems important that clinical and educational psychologists should have adequa 
training in these techniques themselves and then a clearly defined role in instructing and supervising 


the non-psychologists. ELSPETH STEPHEN 


Direct Psychotherapy. Edited by R. M. JURJEVICH. University of Miami Press, Florida, 1972, two 


volumes, pp. XIV + 915. $25.00 (for both volumes). 


stage of psychotherapeutic development; a situation in which dogma is highh 
all too few facts on which to validate the 
chapters give us into the turmoil that surrounds psycho 
of everybody doing their own therapeutic thing; without 
critical evaluation. isillusi i 

Many of the contributors have one feature in common, namely a ae e A 
traditional methods of analytic psychotherapy and a search for other approaches 
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and more effective—a laudible aim one might think, but unfortunately each therapist seems to 
develop his own particular theory and a new therapy based on it. Most of the theories do not appear 
to be exactly original and overlap with one another, re-stating things that have been said many times 
before, but in slightly different ways. A more important criticism is a tendency to plagiarism and 
the confusion some contributors create by failing to relate their theories to other existing findings 
and theories. It would be nice to start with a clean sheet, but one cannot ignore what has happened 
before. 

Major contributors appear to have been selected on the basis of their being anti-Freudian and 
no doubt this will please some readers who feel themselves opposed to the psychoanalytic establish- 
ment in the U.S.A. Many traditional beliefs about psychotherapy are despatched with vigour. 
Psychoanalysis is seen as useless or harmful; an exercise in futility, delaying recovery or having 
deleterious effects. In short, the whole psychoanalytic movement is seen as a gigantic hoax, or, to 
quote Slater, “like the elephant of the fable, should drag itself off to some distant jungle graveyard 
and die”. Such comments are hardly likely to be taken lying down by the analytic fraternity in 
America or elsewhere. 

Eysenck, in his foreword, makes a plea for the scientific method of hypothesis and refutation and 
evaluation by experiment and statistical analysis. Had his message been heeded, the vitriolic attack 
on other methods of psychotherapy might have been justified, but few of the contributors have shown 
an equally critical attitude to their own theories and methods. 

Both volumes are full of theories of a behaviouristic, humanistic or religious nature that are hard 
to reconcile with one another. The sceptical reader may very easily come to the conclusion that it 
does not matter what you do so long as you do it with conviction and enthusiasm, Therapy under 
these conditions will seemingly work with a variety of patients, if for no other reason than the placebo 
response. 

The claim in the sub-title that the contributions are originals is somewhat misleading. ‘The 
chapter on Transactional Analysis has been portrayed in other forms several times before by Dr. 
Buirne and his followers. Parts, notably the last chapter by Frederick Thorn are very well worth 
reading, but the quality of some of the other contributions leaves one gasping. 

While most of the theories are diffuse, some of them are disarmingly simple, notably the editor, 
who, with Salter, discusses Condition Reflex therapy and says the diagnosis is always inhibition. 
Patients can be likened to Hollywood westerns; the names may be different but the plot is always the 
same. The villain may be called alcohol, shyness or the lack of the work urge, but behind them there 
is always inhibition and the hero is always the same—disinhibition. If only psychotherapy was as 
simple as that! Behavioural psychotherapists take such a narrow perspective that must conflict with 
current existential views of man. 

Professional mental health workers will doubtless be alarmed by the theme which dominates 
much of the second volume, namely a claim that one can discount the need to have any training or 
qualification to be a psychotherapist. Patients do often get better by themselves and faith healers 
sometimes succeed when a qualified worker fails, but this does not prove that anybody, irrespective 
of background, will be equally successful in the treatment of mental illness. Few professional workers 
will doubt that one ex-alcoholic can help another alcoholic or a junky who has managed to get off 
drugs may be of substantial assistance to another in achieving the same end, but there are risks 
inherent in do-it-yourself therapy or procedures carried out by untrained people: 

RUNE ET E Se a Sen ane an vy ee Psyciuattie disorder with pleas for con- 
the dena > 10) ion and the imposition of solutions to problems that clearly reflect 
rapist’s value systems. There may be something to be said in favour of a return to the moral 
treatment of the last century, but most will see this as retrograde and heuristically sterile. 
y Burroughs postulates that alcoholism is a spiritual illness, the manifestation of a sick soul. Every 
A sowie bs pene motivated for help and that it is the inability of the therapist that is the basic 
e la i A i 
eee cas A aia who have worked with alcoholics for many years may greet this 

Despite frequent references to the “‘psychotherapeutic revolution i ica” uthors’ 
attempt to overthrow the psychoanalytic establishment in America fale if only becouse they have 
not put forward a convincingly better system to take its place. Some types of behaviour therapy 
may justly claim attention as they have proven themselves effective under controlled experimental 
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conditions, but these methods are given scant attention. American psychotherapy suffers from several 
complaints; a compulsion to proliferate in all directions at once, an unhealthy trend towards cultism 
and the establishment of new proprietary schools of therapy and the tendency for methods to be 
over-sold before they are of proven value. All this can only lead to disillusionment and it is to be 
hoped that the same pollutants do not contaminate other shores before they have been decontami- 
nated by a more critical evaluation. 

Jonn HARRINGTON 


Moral Learning and Development: Theory and Research. Doucras Granam. John Wiley, 
New York, 1972, pp. 317. $8.95. 


Morax education has leapt to the forefront of attention in many parts of the world during the past 
ten years. Three main reasons account for this. The foundation of moral development in religious 
beliefs has, for many, lost its conviction and credibility—the ITA research of 1968 found that only 
50 per cent of their representative sample were certain of “Belief in God”, and this dropped to 37 per 
cent in the 16-24 age group. The alternative approach of socialization is also inadequate. We find 
ourselves facing a situation in which conformity, whether religious or social in origin, is not enough. 
Finally, it has dawned, with something of a shock, on the psychologists and educators that, if they 
do not do something fairly quickly in this area which is both thorough and effective, the moral/social 
values of western civilization—and not only of western civilization—could disappear into a morass of 
distrust, corruption and despair. The social sciences, in fact, have to take their share of responsibility 
for the values of the social milieu in which they operate. The penalty for failing in this is to become 
socially discredited and, finally, merely used. 

Douglas Graham’s book, then, is most timely. It ranges patiently over the spectrum of ideas and 
researches relating to moral growth—psycho-analytical, learning theory, the roles of models and 
conditioning, developmental—and shows where theories interlock, interact, or clash. In the end we 
are forced to accept—although Graham is too polite to say so—that the sum total of research in this 
area adds up to very little. Nevertheless, the variety of ideas presented is fruitful, and leaves us in a 
position to formulate realistic approaches to moral education. To which end the author's excellent 


conclusion is particularly helpful. 
James HeMMING 


Gender Differences: Their Ontogeny and Significance. CHRISTOPHER Ounsrep and Davin C. 
Taytor (Editors), Churchill Livingstone, Edinburgh and London, 1972, pp. x + 273, £4.50. 


Tue varrery of disciplines encompassed by this book is reflected in the range of pees sce 
various writers present their material. Most of the eleven chapters contain sufficient up-to-date 
findings to be useful for reference, but the majority are quite rightly speculative when it comei 19 
explanation. ifferences id 
The two initial chapters by Carter and Polani on the genetic jersi — ait aa ful 
fairly detailed introduction to the concepts of sex-linked and sex-limited characteristics, and a use! 
review of the various types of sex chromosome anomaly. As with some of the chapters presenting 
medical data, a certain familiarity with technical terms is assumed. 


tional causes. 
; i inti i headed “Personal and Social Environ- 
It is therefore disappointing to find that the third chapter, heat Daehn Deities 


mental Influences in the Development of Gender Identity”, is | Case, Sane 

identity, and that even here i: is little on the actual process of establishing ME TEA gender 
The following chapter by Bancroft discusses interesting data on the relation eo eae 

identity and sexual behaviour in transvestites and homosexuals, and pame onia ie sca ey of 

consistency model built round the central factors of gender identity, sexual object, an 

relating, 
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Corinne Hutt’s systematic review of ‘“Neuroendocrinological, Behavioural and Intellectual 
Aspects of Sexual Differentiation in Human Development” contributes a very useful and extensive 
array of evidence, even if one is left wondering why the sexes haven’t speciated. 

Assuming that most of the differences can be replicated and are not due to sampling or chance, 
the question of whether such differences are psychologically significant remains. Presumably mean 
differences can always be found with a sufficiently sensitive measuring instrument anda large sample, 
This does not in itself mean that such differences are either important in terms of consequences or 
that they are causally connected with known physiological differences. 

Certainly it seems premature to infer, as on p. 109, that “It is clear then that where reasoning or 
the logical manipulation of concepts or relationships are concerned, males are superior, irrespective 
of the content of the problem, i.e, numbers, words, patterns.” 

Amongst the conclusions of this chapter is one on p. 114 that raises an important issue: “Cultures 
and societies cannot create differences—they can only reflect and modulate those which already 
exist”. It can be argued that while biological predispositions may be natural or even necessary in 
genetically-patterned organisms, they are in many cases easily overridden by experience. Newly 
hatched chicks avoid the deep side of a “visual cliff”, but if reared over a drop they come to prefer 
this side. 

The experimental evidence on sex differences in spatial and linguistic abilities is reviewed and 
analysed in some depth in the sixth chapter, by Buffery and Gray. Some of the data is interpreted in 

terms of lateralisation. It is suggested that linguistic skills benefit from lateralisation whereas spatial 
skills are facilitated by bilateral representation. Girls mature earlier than boys and have more lateral- 
ised brains, accounting for their relative advantage in language and disadvantage in spatial ability. 

The maturational advance of girls relative to boys is demonstrated in a choice reaction-time 
experiment by Fairweather and S. S. Hutt in chapter seven. The girls’ advantage in speed of respond- 
ing lasted from 74 to 94 years, and was not correlated with intelligence as assessed by the Mill Hill 
vocabulary scale, A “simple” reaction-time experiment showed that boys actually had a faster 
motor response during this period. 

A rather technical chapter by Margaret Ounstead presents conflicting data on the sex ratio 
from conception onwards. One interesting hypothesis in a section on foetal growth is that genetic 
dissimilarity between a zygote and its mother facilitates implantation, and increases both the size 
of the placenta and the rate of growth. The author derives predictions of birthweight, and provides 
supporting evidence from data on twins and triplets. Proband data is also presented to substantiate 
the hypothesis that some mothers have a growth-retarding factor. 

The next two chapters contain much information on sex differences in the incidence of a great 
variety of diseases and other disorders. Vessey presents statistics on lung cancer and smoking, cancer 
of the stomach and food intake, and ischaemic heart disease, and discusses the possibility that the 
latter is related to steroid secretion. His conclusion cautions against attributing differences in the 
incidence of diseases in men and women to innate sex differences. 

Taylor and Ounstead review the evidence on sex differences in the incidence of a vast range of 
afflictions, including intrauterine and perinatal disorders, epilepsy, mongolism, autism, delinquency, 
pair diseases, enzymatic deficiency, bone diseases, suicide etc. Though it would be relevant to 

ow how these items were selected, nearly all show a higher incidence and later onset for boys, while 
many also suggest that girls tend to be more severely affected. 
karia nos also PERS See showing how differences in rate of maturation give 

ifferences in time of onset anı ACHETER A reali 2 A 
could explain differential incidence. SLINE Eero different legtha: whig 
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bi vigour in the Hutterites, with the passing assumption that we are m 
origin neotenous paedomorphic mutants. 

m ERAS Seria the thread which may be used to link up the preceding chapters, insofar 
Settee) PORS riefly, the editors suggest that since the Y chromosome carries little if any structural 
prema near ay be Ne slow up the process of development in the male, This could 
chapter. It could also at why E say esp aia ering BG way outlined in the previovs 
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information. A further inference that boys learn more because they spend longer traversing a given 
environmental niche would appear more debatable, since though girls spend less time they are also 
more mature. Similarly, the rationale for girls being more severely affected is left at an intuitive 
level, expressed in an analogy of Grey Walter’s (p.253) to the effect that for a soldier, the consequences 
of being hit when under fire are more serious if he is running as opposed to stationary. 

It might have been helpful for the reader to have some of these ideas presented early—perhaps 
in the preface—in order to provide some integration of the great variety of information which follows. 
To use another military analogy: after wandering behind the lines and in or beyond the trenches 
trying to make out the plan of a battle, one finally stumbles on the staff H.Q.. and finds notes explain- 
ing the principle stratagems. Nevertheless, the reconnaissance proves well worthwhile. 

I. O. M. Morin 


Psychology and Epistemology: Towards a Theory of Knowledge. J. Pracer (Translated by 
P. A. Wetts). Penguin University Books, Harmondsworth, 1972, pp. viii + 107. 80p. 


Pracer is most widely known for his views on cognitive development; his interest in epistemology, 
which gave the impetus to the studies of children, is usually omitted from accounts of his work by 
others, and his writings on the subject are not readily available. This collection of papers, selected 
from among those written by Piaget on the topic over a period of 25 years, is therefore particularly 
welcome. Piaget regards knowledge as a process, not a state, going from lesser to greater validity, 
and the theory of knowledge as “a theory of adaptation of thought to reality” (p. 18) (adaptation 
resulting from interaction). The choice of the study of the development of children’s thinking as the 
main method of approach (developmental epistemology) is consequently not surprising. Two papers 
are given to this topic. In others Piaget argues for the origin of scientific knowledge in action and 
discusses the relation of the various sciences to one another and to philosophy. His paper on the 
necessity of cross-cultural research may help to correct the common misconception that he fails to 
take account of the role of the social environment in cognitive development. à 

The papers are well chosen, and the volume serves as a useful introduction, at a low price, to 


this aspect of Piaget’s work. 
W. Mary WOODWARD 


The Relevance of Education. Jerome S. Bruner. Allen & Unwin, 1972, pp. 175, £2.50. 


Tuns collection of essays, written between 1964 and 1970, provides a useful guide to the development 
of Bruner’s thinking on knotty educational and social problems. Cognitive psychology is not neglected, 
and one is conscious throughout that the attitude is that of a research-minded psychologist, but the 
main emphasis is on learning in the classroom and on why it often proves such a dreary and 
frustrating business. X 

On this topic Bruner has more and better things to say than any other writer I know. He devotes 
only a little time to quoting chapter and verse about what goes wrong, and provides Sonanu P 
structive and imaginative illustrations of how teaching might and can, work, whether with E 
garten children or graduate students. The best way of conveying his insights is to quote a coup’ e 


verbatim—much would be lost in paraphrase. of a chapter the statement, “The world can 


“In a geography text, we will find at the beginning í à 
be divided into Tapae torrid and frigid zones’. Virtually the whole of the effort H 7 a 
graphs that follow is given over to making it seem that the distinction 1s aves: Ma a pE 

are convinced, are left with the image of an earth in which one can find border signs whic abe 


a ity i ith the 
‘You are now entering the temperate zone’ put there by some benign authority in league ott 


textbook writer. 3 f 
“A fifth-grade class was working on the organisation of a baboon troop—on MEE 

specifically on how they might protect against predators. They saw a seguon 9 

or seven adult males go forward to intimidate and hold off three cheetahs. . . « Bien alk 64 
(A boy asked) “What if there were four cheetahs and two of them attacked from 4 ae 

from in front? What would the baboons do then?” The question could have been ae : sire 

ally—and the inquiry ended. Cheetahs do not attack that way, and so we do not know what 
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might do. Fortunately, it was not. For the question opens up the deep issue of what might be and why 
it is not. Is there a necessary relation between predators and prey that share a common ecological 
niche? Must their encounters have a “sporting chance” outcome? It is such conjecture, in this case 
quite unanswerable, that produces rational, self-consciously problem-finding behaviour so crucial 
to the growth of intellectual power. 

Bruner is obviously conscious of the value of what are loosely called “discovering methods”— 
and equally conscious of the harmful consequences of naively welcoming them as universally appro- 
priate. He makes two general and important points here that I must condense harshly. Human 
civilisation depends crucially upon the transmission of knowledge from generation to generation. 
This would be quite impossible if dependent upon “the most inefficient technique possible for regaining 
what has been gathered over a long period of time, that is discovery”. Secondly, he sces the way 
children acquire their native language as a paradigm, and this “is very close to invention and has 
very little in common with what we normally speak of as discovery”. 

It may sound as though these essays are rather closely concerned with principles of pedagogy. So 
they are, but they encompass wider questions. The essay on ‘disciplined intuition’ contains more 
intelligent comments per page than nine-tenths of the voluminous literature on “creativity”, which 
is surely the same topic. What is intuition? Most of us would hesitate to describe it in a few words. 
Bruner equally admits that “nothing is known about the training of intuition and . . . very likely we 
are still too unclear about what is intended by the word to devise proper educational procedures”, 
but he does a neat and economical job of pointing out that “in general intuition (as compared with 
analysis) is less rigorous with respect to proof, more visual or eikonic, more oriented to the whole 
problem than to particular parts, less verbalized with respect to justification, and based upon one’s 
confidence to operate with insufficient data”. 

Let me try to sum up what one learns from this volume. It has the defects of any collection of 
previously published essays—overlap, occasional inconsistencies, an inevitable effort on the author's 
part to demonstrate a congruity of interest that may appear post hoc and artificial—but such defects 
are minimal, and a genuine unity of thinking with the whole personality is most apparent. 

Bruner has chanced his arm in what is notoriously a most difficult enterprise, the transformation 
of findings from experimental psychology into principles relevant to the practice of teaching. He has 
done this over a number of years, scrappily no doubt, and probably pleasing neither the rigorous 
cultivator of “scientific” facts nor the classroom practitioner. On the evidence of this book, he has 
done it better than anyone else. 


H. J. BUTCHER 
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CHILDREN OF WEST INDIAN IMMIGRANTS—I. 
RATES OF BEHAVIOURAL DEVIANCE AND OF 
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MICHAEL RUTTER, WILLIAM YULE, MICHAEL BERGER*, BRIDGET YULE, 
Janis Morton{ and CHRISTOPHER BAGLEY$ 
Institute of Psychiatry, De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, London SE5 8AF 


INTRODUCTION 


Arnoucu there has been widespread interest in the difficulties faced by families 
coming to Britain from the West Indies (e.g. Hood et al., 1970; Patterson, 1963; 
Fitzherbert, 1967; Moody and Stroud, 1967; Rose et al., 1969; Coard, 1971; Rex 
and Moore, 1967) there has been little systematic study of the extent or patterns of 
behavioural deviance and psychiatric disorder in the children. Psychiatric clinic 
studies have pointed to the often poor living conditions and frequent separation 
experiences in children from West Indian families who have been referred to clinics 
(Walker, 1968; Prince, 1967; Graham and Meadows, 1967; Nicol, 1971). Two 
studies indicated a particularly high proportion of girls among West Indian children 
referred to one psychiatric clinic, that antisocial disorders were unusually common 
in the girls, and that this pattern was largely accountable for by the girls born in the 
West Indies rather than by the girls born in the U.K. of West Indian parents 
(Graham and Meadows, 1967; Nicol, 1971). Lambert’s (1970) study in Birmingham 
using crime statistics, showed that both adult crime and juvenile delinquency 
occurred at rather low rates in the families of West Indian migrants. 

There have been a few questionnaire studies of school samples which have sug- 
gested rates of deviance above that in non-immigrant children. For example, a 
Schools Council (1970) study using the Stott scale (1963) found that West Indian 
children showed significantly more deviance on several sub-scales, particularly noe, 
referring to depression, hostility to adults, anxiety for children s approval, ex p 
concern for adult approval, and miscellaneous symptoms of emotional tension. e 
differences were more marked in the younger children. Unfortunately, a tota 
maladjustment score was not calculated and the validity of the individual sub-scales 
has yet to be established. Bhatnagar (1970) used a specially constructed adinei! 
scale in a study of children in a London secondary school. The mean adjustmen 
score of the West Indian children was lower than that of the native English children, 


Both studies found no differences in adjustment according to whether the children 
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were born abroad or in the U.K. Bagley (1972) used the Rutter questionnaire (1967) 
for teachers in a study of 7 yr old children in five London schools. He found that the 
mean score was higher (indicating more behavioural deviance) in the children of 
West Indian parents than in the children of British parents. Deviance was higher in 
children who had had prolonged separations from their parents but it was unrelated 
to overcrowding. 

The findings from these studies have been informative, but they have not 
provided estimates of the prevalence of psychiatric disorder in the children of 
West Indian immigrants and they have thrown little light on the causative influences 
of disorder in this group of children. Questionnaires are valuable as screening devices 
but they cannot be validly used to give individual diagnoses, they are subject to 
rating biases, and they fail to give information about the life experiences and family 
living conditions associated with psychiatric disorder. Much the same problems arise 
with the assessment of educational progress from group tests of intelligence and 
scholastic attainment (Yule eż al., 1974). In order to examine some of these issues an 
epidemiological study of 10 yr old children living in an inner London borough was 
undertaken. As there was total population coverage of children from both immigrant 
and non-immigrant families, systematic comparison of disorder and deviance in the 
two groups was possible. This paper gives the findings on behavioural deviance and 
psychiatric disorder; a second paper reports the results on intelligence and reading 
(Yule et al., 1974) and a third paper compares the family circumstances of West 
Indian families and non-immigrant families living in the same London borough 
(Rutter et al., 1974b). 


METHODS 


Tn 1970, a total population survey was made of all 10 yr old children in an inner 
London borough defined by a now non-existent administrative boundary (Rutter 
et al., 1974a). The sample was defined in terms of children attending ordinary local 
authority schools in that borough, together with children with homes in the borough 
but attending special schools regardless of whether the school was in the same area. 
This latter clause was necessary because the special schools serving the borough were 
not all situated there. 

_ The study included all children in the age group regardless of their place of 
birth or that of their parents. However, information on place of birth was systematic- 
ally sought both from teachers (in the screening stage) and from parents (in the 
second intensive stage of the enquiry), allowing a special investigation of children 
from immigrant families, 

‘The research strategy followed was based on earlier surveys on the Isle of Wight, 
which provide full details of methodology (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970). 
A two stage procedure was used to identify children with reading retardation or 
psychiatric disorder. First, the total population was studied in the summer term of 
the penultimate year of junior school by means of screening procedures. On this 
basis, children with non-immigrant parents or with West Indian parents (see below 
for definition of groups), were selected for further study if they formed part of a 
randomly selected control group or if the findings from the screening procedures 
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suggested that they might have a psychiatric disorder or reading disability. Then, in 
the second stage during the autumn term of the final year in junior school, these 
groups of selected children were studied intensively and on the basis of these individual 
examinations a final diagnosis was made for each child. 

Children from West Indian families constituted much the largest “immigrant” 
group in the area and the only group of sufficient size to warrant epidemiological 
study. Accordingly, the few children from families migrating from elsewhere in the 
world (mostly Gyprus, India and Pakistan) were excluded for the second stage of 
the study, although information was available for the first stage using screening 
procedures. 

Throughout the study special attention was paid to comparisons between children 
born in the country to immigrant parents and children who were themselves im- 
migrant. 


(a) Screening procedures 

The screening instrument used was a teachers’ questionnaire in the form of 
twenty-six descriptions of behaviour against which the teacher was asked to indicate 
whether each description “does not apply”, “applies somewhat” or “definitely 
applies” to the child in question. These ratings are scored 0”, “1” and “2” res- 
pectively and the individual scores are added together to produce a total score. The 
items were chosen to cover the main common emotional and behavioural problems 
of children as they might be seen in a school setting. The wording was designed to 
provide descriptions of overt behaviour which required the minimum of 
inference by the teacher. The version of the scale used (B2) was closely similar to 
that (B) used in earlier studies but the wording of a few items had been modified in 
the light of experience to increase clarity. The (B) version has been shown to have 
a high retest reliability (r = 0-89) over.a 3 month period, to discriminate between 
children attending a child psychiatric clinic and children in the general population, 
to agree well with psychiatric judgements and to differentiate between the main types 
of psychiatric disorder (Rutter, 1967; Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970). In cil 
with earlier findings, a cut-off score of 9 or more was used as an operational 
definition of deviance on the questionnaire. : z a 

The questionnaire can also be scored to differentiate between conduct Wi 
deviance (as shown by items such as “often destroys oF damages own or other $ 


3 * » 
property”, “frequently fights or is extremely quarrelsome me obenen vat 1 
oft ieg? te i e or more occasion: I 
often tells lies’ and “has stolen things on on ax ance (as shown by items AREH 


months”) and “emotional” or “neurotic? type A Je, unha 

as “often worried, worries about many things”, “often appears miserable, eye 
tearful or distressed” and “tends to be fearful or afraid of new things or new f ua 
tions”), The validity of this differentiation has been demonstrated by inal 
questionnaire scores with psychiatric diagnoses based on full interview 


(Rutter, 1967; Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970). i 

All children were also tested on group tests of intelligence and ee 
et al., 1974) but these scores were not used in screening for PI N well as the 
In addition, a social questionnaire was completed hijron f birth of the 
name, sex and date of birth of each child, this provided the place o 
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child and both parents, and the occupation of the father. Where information was 
incomplete, schools were individually visited for data on the missing items. 


(b) Intensive individual examinations 

Within the children from West Indian families, two groups were selected for 
individual study: (1) a randomly selected control group of 58, and (2) children with 
scores of 9 or more on the teachers’ questionnaire and subscores which indicated a 
disorder of conduct. Emotional disturbances were much less common (see below) 
and resources did not permit interview coverage of this group. Out of the 116 
children with deviant scores indicating conduct disturbances, 30 boys and 30 girls 
were selected at random for individual study. 

Within the children from non-immigrant families, a comparable procedure was 
followed except that it was possible to study a larger number and also to include 
children with deviant scores indicating emotional disturbance. A randomly selected 
control group was chosen by taking every 16th child—a sample of 106 in all. Among 
the children with deviant scores on the teachers’ questionnaire, a 1 in 2 sample was 
chosen giving a group of 159 children. 

In each case, the children in the selected groups were studied in the same way, 
the investigators always being unaware of the reason for selection, in order to avoid 
the possibility of bias due to prior expectations. 

The mother, where possible alone, was interviewed for 2-3 hr at home by an 
experienced and trained interviewer. It had been decided at the outset to use West 
Indian interviewers for the West Indian families in order to maximise rapport and 
familiarity with the dialect. As social scientists interviewed the non-immigrant 
families, we sought to obtain West Indians with training in one of the social sciences. 
In the event this proved not to be possible and two “black”? West Indians with a 
background in law were employed. They were given 3 months’ training in both the 
interviewing methods used (by listening to tape-recordings, by sitting in on other 
people’s interviews, and by having experienced observers sit in on their interviews) 
and also in the concepts employed. In addition, in order to study the sample in the 
time available, it was necessary to use “white” interviewers who had been involved 
in the study of non-immigrant families, In all, 34 families were seen by “black” 
interviewers and 66 by “white” interviewers. It was possible to make only limited 
systematic comparisons between the two groups of interviewers in view of the small 
sample size but we found no evidence that rapport was less good in the case of the 
‘white” interviewers. Their greater experience of interviewing seemed to compen- 
sate for any unfamiliarity with West Indian dialect and customs and internal evi- 
dence suggested that the validity and quality of their interviews was at least as good. 
Indeed, the use of “black” interviewers seemed to raise more “political” overtones 
and defensiveness, as judged by the higher refusal rate experienced by “black” 
interviewers (22:8 per cent compared with 2-9 per cent for the “white” interviewers); 
probably because it was quite an unusual experience to have “black” individuals 
performing the role of interviewer in the area at the time of the study. 

A standardised approach of known reliability (Graham and Rutter, 1968) was 
used to assess psychiatric disorder. A series of set questions covering a wide range of 

possible emotional or behavioural problems was asked in all cases, The focus of the 
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interview was on the preceding year and for each item of possible clinical importance 
information was sought systematically about the severity and frequency of the 
behaviour, when it began, exactly how it was manifest, what made it better or worse, 
the developmental course, in what situations it arose, and under what conditions it 
did not appear. The exact nature of the probes was left to the interviewer but it 
was made clear that a comprehensive description was required and that generalisa- 
tions or unsubstantiated inferences were not sufficient. 

The same interview was used to assess family interaction, relationships and style 
of life (Brown and Rutter, 1966; Rutter and Brown, 1966). Systematic and standard- 
ised techniques of known reliability were used to evaluate both attitudes or feelings 
and events or activities in the home. For this purpose the interview served as both 
a standard stimulus to elicit emotions and as a means of asking questions to obtain 
factual information. The data on family patterns of life are mainly given elsewhere 
(Rutter et al., 1974). A much shorter interview was carried out with fathers, and both 
parents completed a health questionnaire. 

Among the West Indian families, about 10 per cent (10-7 per cent) either 
refused to be seen or could not be contacted after repeated home visits. The propor- 
tion in the non-immigrant families was roughly similar (8-34 per cent). In both 
samples there was a similar tendency for refusals to be higher among the families 
of children with deviant scores on the teachers’ questionnaire (13-5 per cent refusals 
in immigrant and 10-7 per cent in non-immigrant families) than among those with 
non-deviant scores on the questionnaire (5-3 per cent and 4-4 per cent refusals 
respectively). 

As a further means of assessing disorder, there was a short interview (by someone 
different from the person who conducted the parental interview) with the current 
class teachers of all children (from non-immigrant and immigrant families) selected 
for intensive study. The interviewer was again unaware of the reason for selection 


and in this case was also usually unaware of whether the child came from an immi- 


grant family (the name sometimes implied immigrant status and some teachers 
they were not asked about it). 


mentioned the fact during the interview although thi 5 h 
The teachers were asked to report generally on the child’s behaviour at school bot 
in and out of class. They were then questioned more specifically about three man 
areas: emotional disturbance such as fears, worry and unhappiness; e eu ie 
conduct such as aggression, truancy or theft; and disturbance of ee wi 
peers or staff, The schedules were rated independently (without knowledge RA 
for selection or immigrant-non-immigrant status) by a psychiatrist (M.R.) on , 
4 point scale for each area of disturbance and similarly for o peral eect 
psychiatric disorder. They were also assigned a diagnosis. a will be a. the 
owing to the timing of the screening study and of the intensive ETN ted the 
interview was usually with a teacher different from the one who comple 


screening questionnaire. 


(c) Definition of groups : 

The West Indian families were those in which both parents ag a aa 
West Indies (including Guyana). The non-immigrant scene trains dior 
defined as those in which both parents were born in the U.K., No 
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Eire*, or, combinations thereof (a total of 1,613 in the general population) or in 
which one parent was born in Britain and the other parent was born in the European 
mainland or in the U.S.A., Canada, Australia or New Zealand (a total of 76). 


RESULTS 


(a) Data on place of birth 

As the whole analysis revolves around the place of birth of the child and of his 
parents it is necessary first to examine the validity of information on this point. The 
data from teachers was used in two ways: (a) to divide the population into “non- 
immigrant” and “immigrant” families (the latter according to parents’ country of 
origin) and (b) to subdivide the children whose parents came from the West Indies 
into those born in this country and those born abroad. 

As judged by a comparison with parental information, teachers were reasonably 
accurate on the first point. Of the 255 families selected as “non-immigrant” on the 
basis of teachers’ information, in only 6 cases did this prove incorrect. Conversely, 
of the 114 selected as West Indian immigrant in only 2 cases did this prove incorrect. 
Accordingly, teachers’ information may safely be used to make this differentiation. 

However, the information from teachers on the child’s place of birth was found 
to be both less accurate and also systematically biased. Among the 100 West Indian 
families interviewed the teachers disagreed with the parents on the child’s place of 
birth in no less than 14. Moreover, the disagreement was always in the same direc- 
tion—the teacher said the child was born abroad, the parent said he was born in this 
country. A check with the birth records at Somerset House confirmed the parental 
report in all but 4 cases}. This inaccuracy by teachers on the child’s place of birth 
proved on further examination to introduce a serious source of bias. Of the 14 
children actually born in this country but said to have been born abroad, the 
majority were behaviourally deviant. This proportion was greater than that in the 
remainder of the children born in this country (see Table 1). There was also a 
minor tendency for the 14 children to have low reading attainments. 

_ In short, it appeared as if, when teachers were in doubt about a child’s place of 
birth, they (presumably unconsciously) used knowledge about behavioural deviance 
to come to a decision. It is apparent that this introduces a self-fulfilling element into 
the hypothesis that children born abroad have greater educational and behavioural 
disturbance. As a result the several published studies using teachers’ information to 
examine this hypothesis must be regarded with very considerable reserve. 


(b) Comparability of the families of children born here and born abroad 
Before comparing children born in this country and those born abroad it is 
necessary to determine to what extent their families are similar or different in back- 


*Strictly speaking, Irish immigrants should not be classed as “indigenous” but they were included 
for present Purposes because of the much longer history of immigration from Ireland and because of 
the closer links with English patterns of life. 


{These 4 cases may also have been born in this country as the check had to be made according to 
the child s present name. Due to mothers’ marriage or remarriage it is known that several children 
were registered at birth under a different surname to that used at the time of the survey. 
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Taste l. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN FOR WHOM TEACHERS INFORMATION ON PLACE OF BIRTH 
INCORRECT 


Child born in U.K. Parents and teachers 
but teachers say agree child born 


— born abroad in U.K. 

Total group 

% deviant on teachers’ questionnaire 92-8 62:7 

Mean non-verbal I.Q. 78-9 83-6 

Mean reading score (SRA) 82-6 86-5 
Total V 14 51 

Control group only 

% deviant on teachers’ questionnaire 83-4 29-6 

%, 2 or more years retarded on reading 

accuracy* 50-0 11-1 

Total V 6 27 

* Reading retardation levels available only for the control group, which forms part of the total 

group. 


ground characteristics. The relevant findings for the randomly selected West Indian 
families are summarised in Tables 2 and 3. 


Tape 2. Fammutes or U.K. Born AND W.L. BORN CHILDREN COMPARED (A) 


West Indian Families 
Child born U.K. Child born W.I. 
(%) (%) 
Parents and grandparents manual workers 

without further walsh 63-6 47-6 
Father has non-manual or skilled manual job 45:5 60-0 
1-5 or more persons per room 48:5 52-4 
4 + children under 16 yr in household 66-7 47:6 
Council house 39-4 i 
Multiple-occupancy dwelling 36-4 ce 

Complete unshared household facilities pe oe 


No differences significant at 5 per cent level. 


West Indian Families 


Child born U.K. Child born W.1 
) Ce 
ù 9:5 
One parent household AE 23:8 
Child not living with both natural parents oye 90-5** 
Separated both parents 1 month or more re 0-0 
Institutional care for 1 week or more Pe 10-0** 
Child-minding by non-relatives 33 21 


** p< 0-01. 
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In terms of the social background of the families there was little difference 
between the two groups, although somewhat more of the children born in the West 
Indies had parents with further training after leaving school or grandparents who 
held non-manual jobs. In this respect, then, those born abroad had a slightly (but 
not significantly) more favoured background. There was a similar difference with 
respect to the father’s current job. Only 2 fathers in the 54 families held non-manual 
jobs (i.e. Registrar-General classification of I, II or III) but slightly more fathers of 
children born in the West Indies held skilled jobs. 

There was a very high rate of overcrowding but the two groups did not differ 
in this respect, although the children born in the U.K. lived in slightly larger 
families. Nevertheless, there was a tendency for the living conditions to be marginally 
better for children born in this country. Fewer were in multiple occupancy dwellings, 
more were in council housing, and more had complete household facilities solely 
for their own use (kitchen, hot water, bath and lavatory). The differences were 
generally small and none was statistically significant. 

Of the 21 children born in the West Indies, all but two came to this country after 
their fifth birthday, with the majority (12) coming between 7 and 9 yr. While in the 
West Indies, two-thirds had lived in a household containing no adult male. As would 
be expected on this basis, there were resulting differences in the early life experiences 
of children born in the West Indies compared with those born in this country. 
Nearly all of those born abroad had been separated from both parents at the same 
time for at least one continuous month, compared with only a quarter of the U.K. 
born. On the other hand, over half the U.K. born compared with only a tenth of 
the W.I. born had experienced privately arranged child-minding by non-relatives 
during the pre-school period. Also, more U.K. born children had been in an institu- 
tion of some kind. Furthermore, although the numbers were small, somewhat more 
of the U.K. born were living in one parent households. 

In short, the social background of the two groups was generally similar. There 
were important differences in previous life experiences and current living conditions 
—some of these favoured the U.K. born and some favoured the W.I, born. On the 
basis of these characteristics no clear prediction could be made as to which group 
should show the higher rate of psychiatric disorder. 


(c) Deviance on teachers’ questionnaire 


TABLE 4. PROPORTION OF CHILDREN WITH DEVIANT SCORES ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


Boys Girls Total N 
(% deviant (% deviant (% deviant 
scores) scores) scores) 
Children from “non-immigrant” 
families 24-5 13-2 19-1 1689 
Children from W.I. families 48-8** 34-1 ** 412+ 354 


** p< 00l. 


_As judged by scores on the teachers’ questionnaire, the rate of deviance in 
children from West Indian families was approximately double that in non-immigrant 


a 
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TABLE 5, TYPES OF DEVIANCE ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


_————— sw sss 
Boys Girls 
“Emotional” “Conduct” “Mixed” “Emotional” “Conduct” “Mixed” 
He) (%) (%) OE (%) (%) 
Children from 
“non-immigrant” 
families 77 14-2 26 65 5-1 16 
Children from 
W.I. families 6-4 40-1*** 2:3 66 25:8*** 1-7 
*** p < 0-001. fi 


families. This greater rate of deviance was highly statistically significant (p < 0:001) 
and was somewhat more marked for girls than it was for boys. However, examination 
of the pattern of sub-scores showed that the difference was entirely confined to 
deviance involving disturbances of conduct (see Table 5) and did not appear at all 
for emotional or mixed types deviance, where the rate was almost exactly the same 
in children from immigrant and from non-immigrant families. As a consequence, it 
was found that the pattern of deviance in girls from West Indian families was quite 
different from that in girls from non-immigrant families. In the latter, as in girls 
studied in many other settings (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970), emotional 
type deviance was rather commoner than conduct type deviance. In contrast, in 
girls from West Indian families (as in boys), conduct type deviance was many 
time more frequent than emotional type deviance. A 

Much the same findings are evident from a consideration of the individual 
items on the questionnaire, which are shown in Tables 6 and 7 according to the pro- 
portion of children for which the item is rated “certainly applies” or “applies 
somewhat”, In both boys and girls, the children from West Indian families were more 
often rated as restless, squirmy, unable to settle, destructive, quarrelsome, not liked 
by other children, irritable, disobedient, tells lies, stolen things, unresponsive, 
resentful and bullies. In short, there is a higher rate of behaviours indicating restless- 
ness and poor concentration, and of behaviours suggesting conduct disturbance. In 
girls, but not in boys, the W.I. children were more likely to be rated as solitary, 
miserable, and fearful. But, in general, there were very few differences 
between the children from West Indian families and those from non-immigrant 
families on items reflecting emotional disturbance. It was also striking that the groups 
did not differ on truanting and the one item more often rated for indigenous children 
was “tends to be absent from school for trivial reasons”. e REE 

With most items closely similar differences between the groups ee me A 
only the extreme “certainly applies” ratings were considered. However, z se ae 
difference on “not much liked by other children” disappears, and for gir A i e A 
ferences on “unresponsive, inert, apathetic”, “miserable, unhappy, tearful” an 
“fearful of new things or new situations” also disappear. 


(d) Validity of teachers’ questionnaire j 
The validity of the teachers’ questionnaire 

(Rutter, 1967; Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1 

its power of differentiation between children wit 


i i dies 
has been assessed in previous stu 
1970; Rutter et al., 1974a) by testing 
h and children without psychiatric 
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TABLE 6. INDIVIDUAL ITEMS ON TEACHERS’ QUESTIONNAIRE (BOYS) 


Boys from Boys from 

Individual Item W.L. families non-immigrant families 

(% deviant) (% deviant) 
Very restless 52:9 Ce Hadad 
Squirmy, fidgety 45:3 30-6*** 
Twitches, mannerisms, tics 7-0 8-3 
Cannot settle to anything 49:5 30:5442 
Frequently fights 51-7 293er 
Often disobedient 58-1 30-4*** 
Resentful or aggressive 49-4 1929+. 
Bullies 32:0 L}-6*** 
Destroys or damages things 26-7 Bi O*9* 
Lies 30-2 F2:5*** 
Truants 52 56 
Steals 13-4 3-408 
Unresponsive, inert, apathetic 29-6 18-1** 
Not much liked by other children 26:2 17-8* 
Rather solitary 21:5 23-5 
Irritable, touchy 50-5 22:544 
Often worried 32-0 32-5 
Miserable, unhappy, tearful 26:2 18:5 
Fearful of new things or situations 32:0 28:5 
Fussy, over-particular 10-4 à} 12:2 
Complains aches and pains 35 6-9 
Tears on school arrival, school refusal 23 2:2 
Absent for trivial reasons 2-3 14-9*** 
Sucks thumb 2-9 51 
Bites nails 13-9 17-5 
Stutter or stammer 10:5 8-2 

Total WV 172 873 


ee 
* pb < 0:05; ** p< 0:01; *** p < 0-001. 


Note that x° have been calculated on a2 x 3 table taking account of the 3 point rating scale for 


each item, while, for simplicity of presentation, the percentages refer to the combined figure for 
“applies somewhat” and “certainly applies”. 


disorder as judged from some external criterion such as a parental interview or an 
interview with another teacher. The same procedure was followed with respect to 
its use with children from West Indian families, and the findings are shown in Table 
8. It may be seen that children deviant on the questionnaire were many times more 
likely to be rated as showing disorder on both the teacher and parent interviews, 
than were children non-deviant on the questionnaire. As the teacher and parent 
interviews were done “blind”, without knowledge of the questionnaire scores, the 
results provide strong confirmation of the validity of the questionnaire for children 
from West Indian families as well as for children from non-immigrant families. 
Nevertheless, the results do not necessarily mean that the Zevel of deviance on the 
questionnaire accurately reflects the level of psychiatric disorder. To examine that 
issue it is necessary to consider the interview findings in more detail. 
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TABLE 7. INDIVIDUAL ITEMS ON TEACHERS’ QUESTIONNAIRE (GIRLS) 
ee 


Girls from Girls from 

Individual Item W.I. families non-immigrant families 

3 (% deviant) (% deviant) 
Very restless 33-5 17:7439 
Squirmy, fidgety 31:3 17:4%+4 
Twitches, mannerisms, tics 55 36 
Cannot settle to anything 32-4 179e 
Frequently fights 34-1 a a aani 
Often disobedient 36:8 IRLS 
Resentful or aggressive 35-7 Gitse 
Bullies 20:3 5oree 
Destroys or damages things 17-6 Zigeee 
Lies 25:3 634s 
Truants 16 19 
Steals 13-2 i K laro 
Unresponsive, inert, apathetic 29-7 1208s 
Not much liked by other children 24-7 13:5°%¢ 
Rather solitary 26:9 15:54" 
Irritable, touchy 35-7 10-4*** 
Often worried 25:3 30:0 
Miserable, unhappy, tearful 31:8 15-5*** 
Fearful of new things or situations 35°7 26-1* 
Fussy, over-particular 23-1 17:3 
Complains aches and pains 10-4 11-0 
Tears on school arrival, school refusal 2-7 31 
Absent for trivial reasons 7:1 14-6* 
Sucks thumb 8-2 6-4 
Bites nails 10-4 14-7 
Stutter or stammer 11 24 

Total V 182 816 


Total ibawb cao 
*p < 005; **p < 001; *** p < 0-001. UNERA EHE 
Note that x? have been calculated on a 2 x 3 table taking account of the 3 point ery E g ra 
each item while, for simplicity of presentation, the percentages refer to the combined figure fo 


“applies somewhat” and “certainly applies”. 


TABLE 8. INTERVIEW RATINGS FOR DEVIANT AND NON-DEVIANT W.I. CHILDREN 
Girls 
| E Deviant Non-deviant Deviant 
(%) (%) (%) ( ze) 
Disorder on parent interview 0-0 28-0 TE 
; abba by > oe 72.44% 
Disorder on teacher interview 143 65:54 1 is 
Total N 14 26 
3 TD E 0:05; ** p < 0:01; *** p < 0-001. 


(€) Disorder as judged from teacher interview ae i 
_ The cache? aoe is designed solely as a ee apt a x 
is not appropriate for the making of psychiatric diagnoses in in A afeco] 
merely provides a rating of certain key behaviours as they are evi Pi SE AA 
a situation, A somewhat better estimate of disorder 1s available from the 
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with teachers. These provided a means of obtaining a more detailed description of 
the behaviour, of the ways in which it was manifest, and of the settings in which it 
occurred. On the basis of this information ratings were made by a psychiatrist 
(M.R.) concerning the presence of disturbance in four areas of functioning, together 
with an overall assessment of disorder. Table 9 shows the individual ratings for the 
randomly selected groups of children from W.I. and non-immigrant families. For 
this purpose all levels of disturbance have been included, so that the figures include 
quite mild disturbance, ; 


TABLE 9, TEACHER INTERVIEW RATINGS (RANDOMLY SELECTED GROUPS) 


Children from Children from 
W.I. families non-immigrant families 
(% with disturbance) (% with disturbance) 
Emotional 33-3 26:8 
Peer relationships 18-5 19-6 
Conduct 22-2* 8:3 
Other 18-5 14-4 
Total V 54 97 


eS ee 
* p< 0-05. 


N.B.—Most children with disturbance showed it in several areas of 
functioning so that the percentages cannot be summed. 


As found on the questionnaire, the only area in which children from West Indian 
families showed more disturbance was conduct disorders. Between two and three 
times as many children from W.I. families showed conduct disturbance. In previous 
studies conduct disorders have been found to be frequently associated with poor peer 
relations (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970), so that it was striking that the W.I. 
children showed no more difficulties in this area of functioning than did children 
from non-immigrant families, Again, there was no difference with respect to emo- 
tional difficulties, or with “other” difficulties. 

The overall rating of disorder on the teacher interview can be used to produce 


possible to calculate the proportion of children in each group with disorder*. By 
multiplying the numbers of non-deviant and deviant children in the total popula- 
tions by these proportions (calculated on sub-samples) it is possible to derive the 
number of non-deviant and of deviant children showing disorder on the teacher 


*The deviant children in the W.I. group included only children with conduct type deviance. 
However, as the rate of disorder in the randomly selected control group was the same as the teacher 
interview for all types of deviance the figures were used to estimate disorder for all types of deviance. 


> 
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interview. By adding these two figures together an estimate of total prevalence of 
disorder is provided. These figures are shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10. TOTAL PREVALENCE OF DISORDER ON TEACHER INTERVIEW 


(a) Children from W.I. families 
% with disorder No. in total Estimated number with 


on teacher interview population disorder in total 
population 
(a) (b) taR 
Non-deviant on screening 
questionnaire 16-7 208 35 
Deviant on screening questionnaire 69-1 146 100 
Total 354 135 
Total l 133 x 100 = 38:2% 
otal prevalence = — = 38: 
p! 354 o 


(b) Children from non-immigrant families 
% with disorder No. in total Estimated number with 


on teacher interview population disorder in total 
population 
= @ (b) c=axh 
Non-deviant on screening 
questionnaire 18-8 1367 257 
Deviant on screening questionnaire 65-0 322 209 
Total 1689 466 
466 


Total prevalence | = 


a ee 


As judged by the teacher interview overall assessment of disorder, the prevalence 
of disorder in children from W.I. families was 38-2 per cent which was rather above 
that in children from non-immigrant families which was 27-6 per cent. The difference 
was statistically significant only at the 10 per cent level (z = 1-88) and it should be 
noted that the difference was far less than that found on the teachers’ questionnaire, 
It may be concluded that disorder in the school situation is probably slightly more 
frequent in 10 yr old youngsters from West Indian families but the difference from 
children from non-immigrant families is relatively small. Furthermore, this ee 
is confined to troublesome disruptive behaviour. No difference was found in emotion: 
disturbance or difficulties in peer relationships. 


=) te 561000769 
7689 * k 


(£) Psychiatric disorder—parental interview rating F i 
The teacher interview rating, while more informative than the eet 

was still limited in scope and depth and did not give enough oe eee Sst 

Confident assessment of psychiatric disorder. The mere presence of devian re 


is not enough for a psychiatric diagnosis. The age appropriateness eine tbe con- 
1n terms of the child’s life circumstances and socio-cultural aeng gom tence, its 
sidered, but also the behaviour must be evaluated e ni ple Ge its 
Spread (i i i ally of little clinica! sign A 

Pp: (isolated deviant behaviours are usually with impaired function. 


effect on the child’s developmental course and its association 
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Of course, psychiatric disorder as applied in this way to children is not equivalent 
to the presence of an “‘illness’”’ or “disease”. That involves a quite different frame of 
reference and one which applies to only a small minority of disorders in children, 
All that is implied is that at that stage of development in that socio-cultural setting, 
the child is showing disturbance which is leading to impaired personal or social 
functioning. 

Some 50 specific areas of symptomatology were covered systematically in the 
parental interview. Comparing these individual symptoms for each of the randomly 
selected groups from the general population, few differences were found on any of 
the major areas. Worrying was found to be more common in children from non- 
immigrant families whereas misery was more frequent in children from W.I. 
families. This difference could well reflect simply a difference in the way the parents 
perceived emotional disturbance. No other items were significantly more frequent 
in the W.I. children but there were a number with a higher frequency in the children 
from non-immigrant families. These were sleep difficulties, nail-biting, loneliness, 
difficulties with siblings, disturbed relationship with mother and fears of meeting 
new people. 


TABLE 11, TOTAL PREVALENCE OF PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER ON PARENTAL INTERVIEW 


(a) Children from W.I. families 
% with disorder No. in total Estimated number with 


on parent interview population disorder in total 
population 
@) ©) c=axb 
Non-deviant on screening 
questionnaire 57 208 12 
Deviant on screening questionnaire 34-0 146 50 
Total 354 62 
T 62 y 
‘otal prevalence = — X 100 = 17:5% 
354 i 


(b) Children from non-immigrant families 
% with disorder No. in total Estimated number with 


on parent interview population disorder in total 
population 
(a) b c=axb 

Non-deviant on screening h 

questionnaire 21-2 1367 289 

Deviant on screening questionnaire 41-3 322 133 

Total 1689 422 

Total prevalence = pee x 100 = 25:0% 

1689 


fa ee | 


f The total prevalence of psychiatric disorder as judged from the parental inter- 
view was calculated on the same basis as that used for the teacher interview ratings- 
The figures are shown in Table 11. There was no significant difference between the 
rate of disorder in children from W.I. families and the rate in those from non-immi- 
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grant families. What slight difference there was showed a higher rate in the latter 
(25 vs 18 per cent). 

As the parental interview concerns the child’s behaviour as shown outside the 
school situation, it is to be expected that many children with disorder at school 
will not show disorder at home, and vice versa. This was the case with both W.1. 
children and children from non-immigrant families, as implicit in the figures shown 
in Table 11. However, the pattern was somewhat different in the two groups. There 
were rather more W.I. children with disorders confined to the school situation, but 
there were many more children from non-immigrant families with disorders (mostly 
emotional in type) which were confined to the home. 


(g) Differences within the W.I. group according to the child’s place of birth 

Throughout the various assessments of deviance and disorder, attention was 
paid to the issue of whether the rates differed according to whether or not the child 
was born in the U.K. On the teachers’ questionnaire there was a slight, but statis- 
tically non-significant, tendency for deviance to be commoner among children born 
in the West Indies (53 vs 47 per cent for boys and 38 vs 31 per cent for girls). How- 
ever, this comparison had to be based on the teacher’s coding of the child’s place of 
birth and, as already noted, the errors in this carried a bias to find deviance asso- 
ciated with birth abroad. Accordingly, even this small difference was probably an 
artefact of errors in teachers’ recording of place of birth. But in the much smaller 
number of children for whom there was parental information on place of birth the 
trend in fact went in the opposite direction and it may be concluded that deviance 
on the teachers’ questionnaire is unrelated to the child’s place of birth. The pattern 
of type of deviance was also closely similar in the children born here and born abroad. 
Conduct type deviance was marginally commoner in the girls born abroad (29-1 
per cent) than in those born here (23-5 per cent) but the difference was trivial, 

The total prevalence of disorder as judged from the teacher interviews also S 
broadly similar figures for the groups born here and born abroad (32-4 per cent for t : 
U.K. born and 45-5 per cent for the W.I. born). The same applied to the to 
prevalence of psychiatric disorder based on the parental interview (21:3 a oie 
for the U.K. born and 13-1 per cent for the W.I. born). It may be conclu ed tha 
deviance and disorder in children from West Indian families did not differ according 
to the child’s place of birth. 


(h) Factors associated with deviance and disorder within the W.I. children eae 

The sample size was too small for an adequate assessment hee ier ak 
associated with deviance and disorder within ee Ce 
amilies, but an attempt was made to delineate the major 1actors. h 
_ Asfound in the reat investigation and in previous studies or TE y 
immigrant families (Rutter, 1971, 1972; Rutter et al., 1974a) ial ree f disturbance 
the children from West Indian families was associated vivano a dear on the 
and disruption of family relationships. Nearly half the ee living in some 
teachers’ questionnaire or disorder on the teacher interviews FA about one in 
situation other than with their two natural parents, compac oi 7 hildren had 
five or six of the non-deviant children. Very few of the non-deviant c 
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TABLE 12. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH DEVIANCE IN W.I, CHILDREN (AS ASSESSED ON THE TEACHERS’ 


QUESTIONNAIRE) 
Teachers’ questionnaire designation 

Variable Non-deviant children Deviant children 

(%) (%) 
Not living with both natural parents 16-7 47-3** 
1 week or more “‘in care” 2-9 16-4* 
Lack of warmth mother to father 12-5 26:7 
Mother critical of child 8-8 23-1 
Lack of communication, father-child 12-5 42-1* 
Child confides in father 34-4 15:0 
1-5 persons or more per room 47-2 32-1 
Family own their house ? 50-0 32-1 
Mean “self-reliance” score 23-2 23-6 
Mean “prohibition” score 15-8 15-2 

Total V 36 55 


*p < 0:05; ** p < 0-01. 


TABLE 13. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH DISORDER ON TEACHER INERVIEWS IN W.I. CHILDREN 
Doan o on O 


Children with Children with 
no disorder disorder 

(%) (%) 
Not living with both natural parents 20-0 44-7 
1 week or more “‘in care” 33 13-2 
Lack of warmth mother to father 74 30-4* 
Mother critical of child 10:3 19-4 
Lack of communication, father-child Ib 36:0 
Child confides in father 37-0 3799 
1:5 persons or more per room 50-0 33-3 
Family own their house 50-0 33-3 
Mean “self-reliance”’ score 23-5 23-6 
Mean “prohibition” score 15-8 156 

Total V 30 36 


FE ER tet 


been in the care of the local authority (with placement in a Children’s Home or with 
foster parents) for as long as a week but 13-16 per cent of those with disorder or 
deviance had. Interestingly, there was no association between pre-school child- 
minding by non-relatives and disorder in the child. Unlike the findings in studies of 
non-immigrant families there was no particular association between child deviance 
and marital discord but more of the mothers of deviant or disordered children ex- 
pressed little or no warmth. Again unlike the situation in studies of non-immigrant 
families, there was only a very minor association between deviance in the child and 
psychiatric disorder or criminality in the parents, Few associations were found with 
the quality of the child’s relationship with his mother but disorder or deviance in 
the child was associated with the mother’s report that the father rarely or never 
conversed with the child and with her report that he did not confide in his father. 
N © consistent associations were found between living conditions and disorder in the 
child. Fewer of the families of children with disorder owned their house, but cur- 
iously fewer also were in overcrowded home circumstances. As in the non-immigrant 
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families, deviance and disorder were unassociated with those aspects of discipline 
concerned with either the amount the child did in helping to look after himself 
(“self-reliance”) or in the amount of control the parents exercised concerning the 
way their children spent their free time (“prohibition”). Two overall scales (Rutter 
et al., 1974) were used to assess these dimensions of discipline. 


DISCUSSION 


It is clear from the findings of this study and of previous investigations (Schools 
Council, 1970; Bagley, 1972) that teachers report more behavioural deviance in 
children from West Indian families. This higher rate of deviance applies to both 
restlesssness and poor concentration and also to socially disapproved conduct of 
various kinds. Strikingly, the latter does not include truancy and school absence for 
trivial reasons (at least at age 10 yr), which is actually more frequent in children 
from non-immigrant families. Also, there is no appreciable excess of emotional 
deviance in W.I. children. 

The question arises as to whether the questionnaire scores reflect teacher biases 
or real differences in the children’s behaviour in the school situation. In an attempt 
to resolve this issue the teachers were interviewed and asked to describe the children’s 
behaviour (this was done for both W.I. and “white” children, the interviewer being 
unaware which was which). With both groups of children some of the behaviours 
rated on the questionnaire proved to be of little clinical significance when an account 
was given of what the child actually did and of the circumstances of its occurrence. 
This was to be expected as the questionnaire was a screening instrument not a 
diagnostic tool for use with individual children, and in most cases the teachers also 
regarded these behaviours as of little moment. However, in general, the teacher 
interview assessments supported the questionnaire findings and suggested that the 
W.I. children’s behaviour did differ at school from that of children from non- 
immigrant families. They showed an excess of behaviours reflecting socially dis- 
approved conduct but no excess of behaviours reflecting emotional disturbance. 
When the teacher interview data was used to calculate overall rates of disorder, it 
was found that disorder was somewhat more frequent in W.I. children but the 
difference was much less than that on the questionnaire and fell just short of the 5 
per cent level of statistical significance. The explanation for this lies in the peat 
number of children from non-immigrant families with non-deviant scores on t a 
questionnaire and the marginally greater proportion of these with emotional 
disturbance when assessed from the teacher interview findings. a d 

The next issue concerns the extent to which these behavioural differences exten 
outside the school situation. This was assessed by means of a detailed and Seat 
interview with the parents. On the data from the parents the children ivy ced 
Indian families showed much the same rate of psychiatric disorder as the e ee 
from non-immigrant families; in fact the rate in the W.I. children i slig se pee 
not significantly) lower. As this result contrasts with that based on teac! ue A eN 
it is necessary to consider whether there are methodological reasons for the 4 sabi 
It is possible that the children were showing patterns of Fey sapettD iy that 
acceptable at home but not at school. This may have occurred but it is ely 
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this could account for the difference both because the ratings used were those of the 
interviewer and not those of the informant, and because the most marked differences 
applied to behaviours likely to be considered deviant by both teacher and parent. It 
could be that the parents were being defensive and were concealing problems in 
their children, This is possible (we have no adequate means of testing for this 
happening) but the interviews were thorough and searching and most of the parents 
seemed reasonably co-operative. While doubtless some underplaying of the child- 
ren’s difficulties occurred in a few cases (as would be expected with any group of 
parents) we doubt whether this occurred to a sufficient degree to explain the differ- 
ence between the parents’ and teachers’ interviews. Alternatively, it could be that 
the teachers were providing distorted reports which exaggerated the problems in 
W.I. children. Again, this probably occurred in a few instances, but the interviews 
did not suggest that it happened sufficiently often or to a sufficient degree to explain 
the difference. All in all, it seems more likely that the W.I. children really did behave 
differently at home to the way they behaved at school. 

Of course, this is not a phenomenon confined to W.I. children as it has been 
found in several previous studies of children from non-immigrant families (Rutter, 
Tizard and Whitmore, 1970; Mitchell and Shepherd, 1966). Nevertheless, the extent 
of the home-school difference appears to have been greater in the W.I. children, 
and its direction different from that in other children. Whereas there were many 
W.I. children with disorders at school but not at home there were very few examples 
of the converse. The meaning and prognostic significance of the differences have to 
be considered. Three possible reasons for the difference stand out. First, a high 
proportion of W.I. children are considerably retarded in their educational attain- 
ments (see Yule et al., 1974) and it is known that reading retardation and disorders 
of conduct are strongly associated (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970). It is 
probable that the W.I. children’s greater educational difficulties led to behavioural 
disturbance at school which would not necessarily generalise to the home situation. 
Second, schools with a high proportion of children from immigrant families tend 
(in the area studied) also to be schools with somewhat higher rates of pupil turnover. 
It has been found that high rates of turnover are associated with behavioural deviance 
in “white” non-immigrant children (Rutter et al., 1974c) and it is probable that 
school variables also influence the behaviour of W.I. children, However, on the 
whole, there was a low association between different school variables and schools 
with a high rate of teacher turnover (one of the variables most strongly associated 
with behavioural deviance) were no more likely to have a high proportion of 
immigrant children than were schools with a low rate of teacher turnover. Third, 
there is strong evidence of racial discrimination in this country (Daniel, 1968). It is 
likely that the children’s awareness of this discrimination will be greater at school 
than at home and consequently may influence behaviour more at school. 

$ The prognostic significance of the conduct disturbance at school is uncertain. 
Nicol (1971) found that the prognosis of W.I. children attending psychiatric clinics 
was just as poor as that for white children. However, only a small proportion. of 
children with conduct disorders get referred to psychiatrists and it is dubious whether 
he clinic finding should be extended to the general population. Both the finding (in 
irmingham) that the delinquency rate in W.I. children is relatively low (Lambert, 
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1970) and the situation specificity of much of the conduct disturbance in the present 
study would argue for a better prognosis. The finding that conduct disorders in W.I. 
children were less often associated with disturbed peer relationships than was the 
case in children from non-immigrant families, would also suggest less serious dis- 
orders. Certainly, there is no reason to assume that the prognosis has to be poor (the 
findings in most cases suggest troublesome behaviour at school rather than serious 
personality disturbance). On the other hand, if the factors at school and in the com- 
munity which serve to perpetuate conduct disturbance remain, it is likely that in 
some instances what started as situation-specific troublesome behaviour could 
develop into more serious problems. So far, the findings for the parental interview 
are encouraging in suggesting that psychiatric disorder is no more common in W.I. 
children than in other children but the findings from school, although not serious 
in themselves, give cause for concern for the future. 

Quite apart from the level of disturbance in W.I. children, attention needs to be 
paid to the pattern of disorder. It was striking that, relative to youngsters from non- 
immigrant families, disorders were less sex-linked. W.I. girls showed rates of be- 
havioural deviance much nearer to that in the boys, compared to “white” girls 
whose rates of deviance were much lower than that in the boys. Even more strikingly, 
when disorder or deviance was present in W.I. girls it was likely to involve conduct 
disturbance rather than emotional disturbance. This pattern is quite different from 
that in the girls from non-immigrant families in whom emotional disturbance 
predominated. This finding closely parallels that in Nicol’s (1971) earlier study of a 
clinic population. However, it differs from it in one important respect. Nicol found 
the preponderance of conduct disorder in girls only applied to those born in the 
West Indies. Our findings did not confirm that and it is possible that that was an 
artefact associated with clinic referral. Further general population studies are needed 
to examine this point. IJ 

At the time of the study, about half the 10 yr old children from W.I. families 
were born in this country and about half were born abroad. As their life experiences 
were generally rather different, it was important to consider whether the rate or 
type of disorder differed according to the child’s place of birth. The results showed 
that it did not. This negative finding is in keeping with the previous studies which 
have examined the matter (Schools Council, 1970; Bhatnagar, 1970). It might be 
thought that the problems of moving family, home and country midway through 
childhood would constitute sufficient of a stress to predispose the children to psychia- 
tric disorder. Undoubtedly it was a considerable stress for many children and it 
was sometimes reported that the youngsters went through a very difficult phase 
when they were unhappy and resentful during the year or so after arriving in this 
country. However, in most cases the immigration took place several years before the 
survey and in only a few cases did the disorders, when they occurred, persist. More- 
over, many children adapted to the stresses of migration without developing overt 
disorder and in those children born abroad who showed disorder the parents often 
said the disorder began in the West Indies. However, in this connection it must be 
remembered that the results refer only to 10 yr old children who came to the U.K. 
in early or middle childhood. Clinical experience suggests that the difficulties may be 
greater for youngsters coming to the U.K. for the first time during adolescence. 
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Certainly, this possibility requires investigation. 

It is also relevant that the children born in this country were more likely than 
those born abroad to have some sorts of experiences which put them at risk of 
disorder. More of them were living in one-parent households, more had been in a 
Children’s Home or in foster care for a week or longer, more had experienced child- 
minding in poor circumstances and somewhat more of them were living in house- 
holds with four or more children under 16 yr. In short, both the children born 
abroad and those born in the U.K. had adverse life experiences and these were not 
such as to put one group greatly more at risk than the other. 

With the relatively small size of sample studied it was possible only to examine a 
few of the major variables associated with disorder with the West Indian group. In 
many respects the factors were similar to those found in studies of non-immigrant 
families. Thus, children not living with their two natural parents, who had had at 
least a week in the care of the local authority, whose mothers showed little warmth to 
their husbands, and whose fathers failed to communicate with them were especially 
at risk. It seems that disruption and disturbance of family relationships renders the 
child in a W.I. family more at risk of disorder, just as it does a child in a non-immi- 
grant family (Rutter, 1971). However, three factors usually associated with child 
deviance and disorder, namely parental psychiatric disorder, parental criminality 
and marital discord (Rutter, 1966, 1971, 1972) did not do so in the W.I. sample. It 
was also striking that poor housing conditions, important though they are in other 
connections, were not related to child disorder, This was also the case in the studies 
by Bhatnagar (1970) and Bagley (1972). Whether this means that the mechanisms 
leading to disorder in children from W.I. families are somewhat different or whether 
it merely means that our interviews were less good in picking up these factors in 
W.I. families, is uncertain. Because of the cultural differences, our interviews were 
probably less effective instruments but also the W.I. children faced more educational 
difficulties than “white” children and had the experience of racial discrimination 
which others did not. How far these variables were important in the genesis of 
disorder will need to be examined in other studies. 


SUMMARY 


A total population survey was made of all 10 yr old children in an inner London 
borough. Teachers’ questionnaires were completed on all children, and teachers 
and parents of a representative subsample were interviewed using standardised and 
previously tested methods. As part of this study, comparisons were made between 
children born to West Indian migrants and children from non-immigrant families, 
and within the West Indian group between children born abroad and those born in 
this country. It was found that West Indian children showed rather more behavioural 
difficulties at school but they did not differ from other children in terms of disorder 
shown at home, nor did they differ in terms of emotional disturbance in any setting. 
The findings are discussed in terms of the children’s life experiences. 
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DIRECT OBSERVATION IN THE INFANT-SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM 
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Tuis srupy was designed to investigate the behavioural characteristics of first-year 
schoolchildren who received favourable or unfavourable overall ratings from their 
teachers, and to contrast behaviour patterns in different types of school. The children 
were observed directly using video recordings: since this is a comparatively un- 
developed method, much of the following report will centre on the techniques of 
filming and coding that were adopted. 

The case for direct observation—as opposed to psychological tests or summary 
assessments of behaviour—has been argued strongly and persuasively in recent 
years, notably by the ethological school (e.g. Blurton Jones, 1972). While the present 
authors do not share this enthusiasm completely—because of the formidable method- 
ological problems that remain unsolved even when observation is “direct” (see 
Cooper et al., 1974)—our reasons for using this technique are similar to those ad- 
vanced by the ethologists; a mistrust of the reliability and validity of indirect 
reports of children’s classroom behaviour. Indeed, one of the aims of the study was 
to provide a check on such reports, by finding which aspects of behaviour were 
correlated with teachers’ ratings. Little attempt was made, however, to seek exact 
operational equivalents of the teachers’ ratings: in any case, the ratings represented 
nothing more specific than the favourableness of the teacher’s overall impression 
of a child. The present study is placed therefore somewhere between the ethologists 
concept of an ethnogram (an open-ended record of “anything that happens” — 
which, in practice, means “anything that can be coded”), and a formal validation 
study: technical considerations limited sharply the range of behavioural patterns 
that could be coded, and of the feasible patterns only those were selected which had 
some likely bearing on teachers’ assessments (application to work, interaction 
patterns, etc.). 3 one $ 

These technical considerations were brought to light in a preliminary period of 
purely experimental observation in which different approaches to filming a coding 
were tried out. It emerged that only one child at a time could be filmed a on 
tinuous record of behaviour was to be kept: even this required considerable a 
on the part of the cameraman where the child was not observed sitting at a table 
throughout. The need to minimise distraction obliged cameramen to wr at a 
distance of 3-8 m and, if possible, to disguise the fact that they were fi ear a 
particular child: at this distance, visual definition was relatively poor, and the 
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child’s utterances were often unintelligible, owing to the limited range available 
with unobtrusive types of microphone. 

All these constraints placed drastic limitations on what could be coded from the 
film: the categories eventually adopted are described below. It was quickly estab- 
lished that at least four runs of each film—or four coders—were required to record 
the occurrence of all the behaviour patterns coded. When a workable method of 
filming and coding had been agreed upon, collection of the empirical data began, as 
described below. 


METHOD 


Sample. The study was carried out at three different schools in an Outer London 
Borough; two (A and B) were normal Infant Schools, while the third (C) was a 
school for educationally subnormal children. Schools A and B differed in both 
social and physical organisation: in School A, children were taught in one classroom, 
while in School B they were given considerable freedom to work in any of three 
classrooms, and had sufficient space to work in seclusion if they wished. 

All the children studied were 5 yr old: two were selected from each reception 
class in every school, giving a total of 14 children (6 in School A, 4 in School B, 
and 4 in School C). The children to be observed were selected from each class on 
the basis of ratings by the class teacher collected in an earlier investigation (Ingleby 
and Cooper, in press). Twelve children had been selected at random from each class 
and ranked on six scales (labelled Character, Brightness, Work, Sociability, Home, 
and Language): the children selected for observation were those with the highest 
and the lowest mean scores (all six scales were highly intercorrelated). 

i Filming. Cameramen visited the classes singly, carrying portable video cameras 
with microphone and tripod (not always used). The phase of technical experimen- 
tation lasted a term: data were collected in the first 6 weeks of the following (Sum- 
mer) term. On each visit, the two selected children were filmed consecutively for 
10-15 min each, in the manner outlined above. No special lighting was used. 

The type of activity taking place in the classroom was varied by the teachers 
throughout the day and to control for this source of variance separate films were 
taken in each activity. There are, for this age group, two broad groups of activities: 

(a) “Formal” practice in reading, writing and numbers; 

(b) “Creative” activities, where the children play with sand, water, paint or 

plasticine, and dress up, build with bricks, etc. ; 

; In the ESN school, very little time was spent on formal activities with groups of 
children: individual children were given help with reading or writing when they 
were able to benefit from this. In the normal schools, the formal situation was 
structured in a variety of ways; sometimes teachers had the children in groups 
around the teacher’s desk, at other times they moved from group to group giving 
nie aie required, while occasionally the whole class was taught from the black- 

oard. 

A third aspect of the school day was included, “‘story-time”: in all the reception 
classes of the normal schools the last half-hour of the day was devoted to stories read 
or made up by the teacher, or to singing songs and reciting poems. 
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The following definitions were drawn up to distinguish the different types of 
activity: 

Formal The child is sitting at a table or standing at the teacher’s desk engaged in 
either reading, writing or number work. The teacher is either: 

(a) Teaching the whole class, standing or sitting at the blackboard or at 
her desk; she may be holding up cards or a book, writing or drawing 
on the blackboard, or speaking; 

(b) Teaching a small group either by joining a table and sitting down, or 
moving briefly from group to group. She may alternatively be at her 
desk with the group around her. 

Wherever the sample child is given individual instruction this will be 

included. 

Creative The child is engaged in an activity of his own choice—this may include 
reading or writing but is more often a “play” activity. He may be with a 
group of children or on his own—there tends to be more movement around 
the class in this situation than in the formal one. 

The teacher provides materials such as sand, water, paint; she controls the 

class, comments on what they are doing, and suggests different activities. 

She may help children individually or in groups. 

Story The whole class is gathered round the teacher, sitting on the floor or on 
chairs and tables. The teacher reads a story, shows the children the pictures 
and may invite participation from the group during the story. A 

The 10 children in normal schools were filmed twice in such Formal activities, 
twice in Creative and once during the Story. Thus each child was filmed on five 
separate occasions (episodes) and on each occasion for 10 min, making a total film 
time of 50 min on each child. In School C, Formal activities were excluded so that 
the four children there were filmed for a total time of 30 min (twice during Creative 
activities and once during the Story). Four camera operators were used and each one 
filmed every child in the normal school at least once and not more than twice. 

It was also decided to assign the type of activities filmed equally between all four 
camera operators. However, it was not possible to keep strictly to this part of the 
design as, although the timetables were carefully discussed beforehand with the 
teachers and appointments made for a specific time and day for recording a child in 
a required activity, it frequently happened that the situation was not as expected 
when the cameraman arrived. To begin with the cameraman simply went away after 
making a new appointment, but as time went on it became necessary for pim to 
obtain at least one episode on the two children he was assigned to film; thus, where 
he had arranged to film the two selected children in the class during Formal activities 
and found on arrival that they were engaged in creative play, he filmed them not- 
withstanding. We finished, therefore, with some camermen having aS 
creative episodes than formal and vice versa. The intention was to contro ee e 
design, for effects of the person operating the camera and in the main this was 
achieved. In the ESN school, however, there were nee Shea which led to one 
cameraman doing 80 per cent of the filming on all four children. 7 4 
Coding Seven canes of the child’s elie were evolved during the experi- 

mental phase: 
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(1) Interaction. With another child or children: 


(a) Verbal interaction—talking or being talked to; 

(b) Demonstrative interaction—showing something to another child; 

(c) Cooperative interaction—sharing the same specific material such as 
book or game (this does not include playing at the sand pit or water 
basin or using plasticine with other children in a group; to qualify 
as interaction it would have to be the same piece of plasticine, or 
building the same sand castle, or sharing the same beaker) ; 

(d) Physical contact—touching another child (this does not include 
touching due to close proximity of chairs round a table; the 
touching had to be deliberate to qualify as interaction). 

Work. A distinction was necessary here in the definition of work in the 
three different activities filmed: 

(a) In formal situations—the child had to be engaged in the task set for 
him; “writing”, for example, could include asking another child 
how to spell a word, leaving his seat and walking across the room 
to look at words printed on cards on the wall, drawing a picture to 
illustrate what he had just written, or asking the teacher to help. 

(b) In creative situations—the definition included any use of available 
materials on the part of the child—building cardboard models, 
playing with sand, using a tape measure, or playing elaborate 
games in the “Wendy House”. The child was only not scored as 
“working” if he was standing immobile with nothing in his hands. 
This definition was arrived at after some discussion with the 
teachers as to what they regarded as approved behaviour during the 
Creative situation. If a child was participating, whether at the level 
of noisy group games or solitary construction of an object, he was 
scored as working. 

(c) Jn stories—the counterpart of work was regarded as the amount 
of attention the child paid to the teacher; this was crudely assessed 
by the time the child spent looking at the teacher. 

Movement. In the Formal and Creative situations, movement was defined 
as walking or running—i.e. the child had to be standing up and putting 
one foot in front of the other. In the story, where the child was sitting 
and only rarely stood up or even more rarely walked, movement was 
defined as all movements of head, limbs or body: changes in facial 
expression were not included. 

Sitting. Time spent sitting down was also measured, whether on the floor, 

a chair or any other object. 

Teacher contact. This category applied to the Formal and Creative 

situations only. Child-initiated contact and teacher-initiated contact 

were recorded separately. Contact could consist of: 

(a) Verbal interaction including instruction or requests for help, praise 
or reprimands or general conversation. 

(b) Physical contact where the teacher might be helping a child to 

- dress while talking to another child. 
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(c) Demonstration of how to do something by the teacher or by the 
child showing something to the teacher. 

(6) Waiting for teacher. This category again applied to Formal and Creative 
activities only and was designed to cover the situation where the child 
was trying to get the teacher’s attention but was unable to make direct 
contact. It included both waiting at the teacher’s desk and waiting at 
his own seat having made it clear he wanted her attention either by 
putting up his hand or by calling her. It also included following her 
around the room. 

(7) Camera glances. The number of times the child looked at the camera 
during the filming was recorded. i 

The coding of the classroom film was completed on two runs of the tape, after 
a clear starting point had been defined. On the first run four coders watched the 
film simultaneously—the first coder observed interaction, the second work, the third 
coder observed both movement and sitting, and the fourth coder counted camera 
glances and noted down any teacher interaction or time spent waiting. A four 
channel event recorder was used for measuring the first four categories of work, 
interaction, movement and sitting, one channel for recording each category. A pen 
recorded on a moving paper band the amount of time spent in any one category of 
behaviour; each pen was wired to a button which the coder held and pressed when 
the behaviour category he was coding occurred, The tracks were then measured to the 
nearest second and the total length of film and the time spent in each category 
recorded. Frequency of occurrence of each behaviour was also scored, plus the total 
time spent working while interacting. If there was any teacher contact and time 
spent waiting for teacher, this was timed on a second run of the film with a stop- 
watch and both total time and frequency were recorded. All this information was 
recorded separately for each film. saab 

All the observations made of two children were coded a second time in exactly 
the same way as before to obtain a measure of reliability of the coding technique. 


ANALYSIS 
Measures used. From each film of Formal and Creative activity, the percentage 
of time spent by the child in each of the following categories of behaviour was 
recorded, as well as the length of the “‘bouts” observed: 
In motion 
Sitting 
Working 
Interactin, i 
Waiting for teacher (in child’s own place (OP) or at teacher’s place (TP), 
lus total {Be 
Genpact ae teacher (child-initiated (C/), teacher-initiated (TI), plus total) 
The following measures were also taken: 
Length of the longest work bout observed 
Percentage of work time spent interacting 
Percentage of interaction spent working 
Number of glances at the camera 
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In the Story episodes the following behaviour categories were used, measured in 

percentage time and average bout length: 
Movement 
Gaze at teacher 
Interaction 

The number of camera glances, and the length of the longest gaze observed, were 
also recorded. 

Analyses performed. The differences between schools, activities and children 
(“top” and “bottom”) in all of the variables listed above were calculated using 
Mann-Whitney’s U as a test of significance. The results are presented as follows (all 
p values one-tailed) : 

Tables 1 and 2 Differences between schools (A vs B in Creative, Formal and 

Story episodes separately, and Normal vs ESN schools in Creative 


and Story episodes only). 

Table 3 Differences between Formal and Creative activities using only 
the ten children in normal schools. 

Table 4 Differences between “top” and “bottom” children (1 and 2), in 


Formal and Creative activity (normal schools only), and in both 
activities combined (all children). 


TABLE l. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 


Formal only Creative only Creative only 
A B $ A B p Normal ESN $ 
(N=6) (N=4) (N=6) (N=4) (N=10) (V=4) 
Camera glances 9-8 75 7-0 8-8 77 102 Š 
Maximum work bout 196s 34ls 547s 580s 56ls 377s 0-01 
Work interacting (%) 25 11 0-05 45 47 46 10 0005 
Interaction working (%) 68 65 83 85 84 64 
Movement (%) 4 4 5 6 5 2 
A Bout length 4s 6s 0-05 3s 5s 3s 3s 
Sitting (%) 77 65 51 43 47 65 
Bout length 145s 220s 204s 88s 158s 232s 
Work (%) 73 87 0025 87 89 88 85 
Bout length 65s 99s 222s 164s 199s 126s 
EGA Cer 28 15 005 48 50 48 10 0-005 
Bout lengt! 16s lls 30s 22s 27s 6s 0-01 
Wait i TP) A) 3 7 1 1 1 2 
Bout lengt! 25s 44s Ts 15s 10s Is 
Wait (OP) (%) 2 0 0 0 0 1 0-025 
Bout length 31s — — — — 16s 
Wait total (%) 6 7 1 1 1 2 
Bout length 32s 44s 7s 15s 
10. 15. 
sr (cl) R 3 11 0-05 2 1 2 3 
out len; Ils 42s 0-025 10s 7s 9. 6 
ae eee 7 19 1 1 D 6 0-025 
out len; 52s 52s = 
Contact total (%) 9 30 5 F A TA o 
Bout length 26s 78s 0-05 10s 7s 9s 19s 


Note: p values from Mann-Whitney U-test (1-tailed), Unstated values all 0-05. 


noa 
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TABLE 2. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS (STORY ONLY) 


A B (H 
W= (W=4 (N4) 

Camera glances 9-7 9-0 63 
Movement (%) 26 14 38 0-025 

Bout length 4s 3s 12s 0-01 
Gaze (% 72 80 82 

Bout length 20s 21s 48s 
Interaction (%) 2 3 3 

Bout length 6s 4s 3s 
Maximum gaze 95s 103s 105s 


Note: p values are from Mann-Whitney U-test, 1-tailed, and refer to 
the difference between the two normal schools (combined) and the 
ESN school. 


TABLE 3, DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTIVITIES 


Normal 
schools 
only 
Formal Creative 


(N=10) (N=10) b 


Camera glances 89 77 
Maximum work 254s 560s 0-005 
Work interacting (%) 19 46 0-025 
Interaction (%) 67 84 0-01 
Movement (%) 45 50 
Bout length 5s 4s 
Sitting (%) 72 47 
Bout length 175s 158s 
Work (%) 79 88 0-05 
Bout length 78s 199s 0-005 
Interaction (%) 22 48 0-025 
Bout length 14s 27s 
Wait (TP) (%) 5 1 0:05 
Bout length 33s 10s 
Wait (OP) (%) 1 0 
Bout length 31s cae 
Wait total (%) 6 1 
Bout length 37s 10s 
Contact (CI) (%) 6 2 
Bout length 23s 9s 
Contact (TI) (%) 12 1 0-05 
Bout length 52s 4s 0-05 
Contact total (%) 18 3 0-01 
Bout length 47s 9s 0-01 


Note: p values from Mann-Whitney U-test (1-tailed). 


ariance was performed on the data 
(A or B) X Child (1 or 2) X Activity 


To reveal interaction effects, an analysis of vi 
from normal schools only, using as factors School 
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TABLE 4. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHILDREN 


Formal only Creative only All activities 
Child 1 Child2 p Child 1 Child2 p Child 1 Child2 p 
(N=5) (W=5) (N=5) (N=5) (N=7) (N=7) 
Camera glances 8-4 9-4 10-4 5-0 8-0 7-0 
Maximum work 215s 291s 626s 494s 575s 441s 
Work interacting (%) 19 20 62 30 0-01 35 20 0-05 
Interaction working (%) 73 60 0-05 91 76 74 75 
Movement (%) 5 4 4 6 4 4 
Bout length 5s 5s 3s 4s 5s 5s 
Sitting (%) 67 77 62 33 66 56 
Bout length 171s 178s 244s 72s 178s .. 155s 
Work (%) 79 78 93 83 88 79 005 
Bout length 75s 83s 230s 168s 132s 99s 
Interaction (%) 21 24 63 34 0025 35 23 
Bout length 13s 15s 34s 20s 19s 15s 
Wait (TP) (%) 8 1 005 1 1 3 1 
Bout length 58s 8s 0:05 12s 8s 42s 9s 
Wait (OP) (%) 3 0 0025 0 0 1 0 
Bout length 37s — — — 32s 4s 
Wait total (%) 11 1 1 1 5 1 0-025 
Bout length 66s 8s 12s 8s 5ls 13s 0-05 
Contact (CI) (%) 8 4 2 2 5 2 0:05 
Bout length 26s 21s 10s Ts 20s 18s 
Contact (TI) (%) 6 18 1 1 5 7 
Bout length 58s 46s 4s 4s 37s 35s 
Contact total (%) 14 23 3 3 l1 9 
Bout length 40s 53s 10s 8s 30s 43s 


Note: p values from Mann-Whitney U-test (1-tailed). 


TABLE 5, CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CODERS RATING SAME FILMS (V = 8 films) 


r b 
Maximum work 0:92 0:001 
Work interacting (%) 0-96 0-001 
Interaction working (%) 0-69 
Movement (%) 0-95 0-001 
Bout length 0-96 0-001 
Sitting (%) 0-97 0-001 
Bout length 0-97 0-001 
Work (%) 0-85 0-01 
Bout length 0-87 0-01 
Interaction (%) 0-98 0-001 
Bout length 0-92 0-001 


eee 


(Formal or Creative). As there were unequal numbers observed in the two schools, 
a program for complex analysis of variance (General Linear Hypothesis) was used. 

_ Another analysis of variance was performed considering Creative activity only, 
using as factors Type of School (Normal or ESN) X Normal School (A or B) X Child 
(1 or 2). The same program was employed. The results of these analyses of variance 


i 
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are only quoted when interactions were found, as the non-parametric test was 
generally more powerful in revealing main effects, presumably because of the way ` 
the scores were distributed. 

The correlation between Film Order (1—4) and behaviour in Creative and Formal 
episodes was computed, as well as the correlation between two coders scoring a 
sample of eight films (Table 5). 


RESULTS 


Differences between schools. Both the differences between the normal schools and 
the ESN school, and the difference between the two normal schools, were investi- 
gated (‘Tables 1 and 2). The following differences emerged between the normal and 
ESN schools, when a comparison was made on Creative activity alone: 

(a) Interaction between children was less in the ESN school, both in percentage 
time (p < 0-005) and bout length (p < 0-01), The percentage of work spent 
interacting was also less (p < 0-005). 

(b) The longest work bout observed in the ESN school was shorter (p < 0:01) 
though the percentage time spent working was not significantly different. 

(c) Children tended to wait for the teacher in their own places more in the ESN 
school (p < 0-025). 

(d) In line with this, there was more teacher-initiated contact in the ESN school, 
both in percentage time and bout lengths (p < 0-025 in both measures); but 
this turned out to be only true of the “top” children, not the “bottom” ones 
(Child ¥ Type of School interaction significant at p < 0-01 and p < 0-025 in 
the two measures, and p < 0-001 and p < 0-05 in total teacher contact), 

(e) In the Stories, the amount of movement and the average bout length were 
greater in the ESN school than in School B (p < 0-025 and 0-01 respectively). 

Comparing the two normal schools, significant differences emerged only in 
Formal activity, as follows: 

(a) Children in School B spent more time working (p < 0-025). 

(b) Children in School B spent less time interacting (p < 0-05): the percentage 

of work spent interacting was also smaller (p < 0-05). 

(c) In School B, the average bout length of movement was greater (p < 0:05). 

(d) The amount of child-initiated teacher contact was greater in School B, both 
in percentage time and bout lengths (p < 0-05 and p < 0:025 respectively). 

Differences between activities. Differences between Formal and Creative activities 
were studied in the two normal schools (W = 10 children: see Table 3). 

(a) In Creative activity, the percentage of time spent working, the average 

length of a work bout, and the longest work bout observed, were all greater 
(p <0-05, < 0-005 and < 0-005 respectively). ; i 3 uf 

(b) There was also more interaction between children in Creative activity 
(p < 0-025) and the overlap between work and interaction was al 
resulting in a higher percentage of work spent interacting (p < 0-025) an 
interaction spent working (p < 0-01). . 

(e) In Formal activity, children spent more time waiting 
own place (p < 0-05), and received more teacher-initiated contact 


ting for the teacher in their 
(p <0-05, 
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in percentage time and bout length). The total teacher contact was also 
higher (p < 0-01 in both measures). Child-initiated contact was only higher in 
School B (Schools X Activities interaction in both measures, p < 0:05) : this 
component accounts for the greater difference between Formal and Creative 
activity in School B in the bout length of all teacher contact (Schools X 
Activities interaction, p < 0-01). 


Differences between children. In what follows, Child 1 will be referred to as the 
“top” child and Child 2 the “bottom” child (out of the sub-sample of twelve children 
given teachers’ ratings in each class). 

(a) Differences in the total time spent working were slight and only apparent in 


Creative activity. Only when both activities were combined and the whole 
sample (including ESN children) was used did the top children appear to do 
significantly more work than the bottom ones (p < 0:05). The maximum 
length of work bout observed was greater for the top children in Creative 
activity only (p < 0-01: Child X Activity interaction significant at 0:05). 
The percentage of interaction spent working by top children was greater in 
Formal activity (p < 0-05): the fact that this difference is not significant in 
Creative activity is due to the fact that the top children are interacting twice 
as much in Creative activity as the bottom ones. In the analysis of variance, 
there is a Schools X Child interaction indicating that the difference between 
top and bottom children in the percentage of interaction spent working is 
greater in School A (p < 0-025). 


(b) In Creative activity, the top children interacted more than the bottom ones 


(c 


) 


(p <0-025), and spent a larger percentage of work time interacting (p <0-01; 
Child X Activity interaction significant at 0-05). 

In Formal activity, top children spent more time waiting at the teacher's 
desk (p < 0:05; Child X Activity interaction, p < 0-025). There was also a 
Child X School interaction indicating that the difference between top and 
bottom children in time spent waiting at the teacher’s desk was greater in 
School B (p < 0-025). There were no significant differences in the length 
of the time for which children waited for the teacher in their own places, but 
the total time spent waiting for the teacher was greater for top children in 
Formal activity (6 < 0-025; Child X Activity interaction, p < 0-025). 


(d) Child-initiated contact with the teacher was significantly more in top 


children, when the full sample was studied in both activities combined 
(p < 0-05). Teachers initiated more contact with the top children in the 
ESN school alone (Type of School X Child interaction significant at p < 0-01): 
the total of teacher contact was likewise only greater for the top children in the 
ESN school. A School X Child X Activity interaction at p < 0-01 in the bout 
length of total teacher contact can be traced to one extreme case, in which 


Ps a gave one child exclusive attention throughout the time they were 
med. 


Effects of film order. It emerged that the more a child had been filmed, the more 


he was observed to interact with other children (p < 0-01) 


Agreement between coders. Table 5 shows the product-moment correlations between 
scores as recorded by two different coders working from the same film. It will be 


x 
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seen that agreement is generally very high (r’s of 0-9 or greater). The lower agreement 
observed in the percentage of work spent interacting reflects the fact that coders 
did not agree over the exact location of activities in time as much as they agreed 
in their total estimates: this score measures the amount of temporal overlap between 
two codes, and is thus sensitive to such discrepancies. (The high agreement on per- 
centage of work spent interacting is due to the fact that “work” takes place about 
80 per cent of the time, as opposed to only about 30 per cent for interaction.) 


DISCUSSION 


The findings on the ESN school studied are in good agreement with informal 
observations—in particular, the lower level of interaction between children, and 
the lower ability of children to sustain an activity for long. The tendency of children 
in this school to work more in one place is reflected in the fact that children wait for 
the teacher at their desks, and receive attention primarily on the teacher’s initiative. 

The differences between the two normal schools are also predictable from their 
different structures and regimes. Distances travelled by children were greater in the 
more spacious environment of School B: in Formal activities there, which were 
carried out in relative seclusion, there was less interaction and more work. Children 
received more attention from teachers in this activity and tended to seek it more on 
their own initiative. 

Differences between the two activities defined for the purpose of this study are 
mostly predictable from the definitions adopted. The increased amount of interaction 
between children in Creative activity, and the increased overlap between work and 
interaction, stem from the more co-operative nature of these activities; the fact that 
they resemble normal play activities, and were more often selected by the child 
himself, underlies the increase in work measures in Creative activities. In Formal 
activity, children receive more teacher contact, mostly teacher-initiated and at the 
place where the child is working. 

Differences between “top” and “bottom” children are less pronounced than 


expected, but appear in most of the predictable places. “Top” children work more, 


but, perhaps surprisingly, only in Creative activity, where they also interact more. 
» children are the ones who wait more 


It is particularly interesting that the “top oit 
often around the teacher’s desk in Formal activity, and who initiate more teacher 
contact. The tendency of teachers in the ESN school to initiate more contact with 
their “top” children is also interesting. iviti 
In addition to these substantive findings on differences between schools, activities 
and children, certain conclusions may also be drawn about the methods used. Even 
with the very small data-base used here, behavioural dierent ea ie ne 
very likely to be real ones reach statistical significance: this in itself is good evi ence 
for the reliability and validity of these methods. In addition, measures 0 E NPA 
between coders judging the same material are high, and only one varia E er: 
action between children—shows a correlation with the amount of previous filming. 
(It should be borne in mind, however, that the sample is a small one.) Caps ee 
nial question of how behaviour patterns are distorted by the presence a z camer : 
we have little information apart from this; glances at oenen T E 
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some index of self-consciousness—occur at an average rate of approximately | per 
min during the Story and one every two minutes in other activities. The overall 
impression, in sum, is that direct observation using video recording need not involve 
large amounts of data or inordinate secrecy to yield sensitive measures of behaviour, 
providing sufficient attention is given to the conceptual problems of description. 


SUMMARY 


A method for measuring certain aspects of classroom behaviour using video 
recording equipment is described: its purpose was to investigate the behavioural 
correlates of teachers’ overall ratings on first-year schoolchildren, and differences 
between types of school. The methodological problems of filming and coding are 
discussed in detail, and results from a small sample (V = 14) are presented which 
show that the measures developed are reliable and sufficiently sensitive to reveal 
significant correlates of teachers’ ratings and school types. 
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SUICIDE IN CHILDHOOD AND EARLY ADOLESCENCE 


Davin SHAFFER 
Institute of Psychiatry, De Crespigny Park, London SE5 8AZ 


INTRODUCTION 


Very few children commit suicide. During the period covered by this study, on 
average, only 1 child out of every 800,000 alive in England and Wales, and aged 
between 10 and 14 years, killed themselves each year. Suicide accounted for only 
0-6 per cent of all deaths in this age group, and official statistics suggests that the 
rate amongst children has changed little during this past century (Mulcock, 1955). 
Suicide amongst children under 15 years accounts for only 0-08 per cent of all 
suicides in England and Wales. 

In contrast with the infrequency of successful suicide, suicidal threats and 
attempts are common in child psychiatric practice. Reports from clinics, both in 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. (Schneer and Kay, 1961; Mattson, Seese and Hawkins, 
1969; Leese, 1969; Lukianowicz, 1968) are consistent in reporting that between 
7 and 10 per cent of all referrals to child psychiatric clinics are for threatened or 
attempted suicide, and that such referrals form an even larger proportion of cases 
seen as psychiatric emergencies. Not only are referrals because of suicidal behaviour 
common, but they also make a disproportionate call on child ‘psychiatric services. 
Mattson et al. (1969) report that children who have threatened or attempted suicide 
are more likely to be admitted to hospital, once in hospital they are likely to remain 
there for longer and once discharged are more likely to be sent for further institu- 
tional care or treatment than children referred with other problems. It is likely that 
one of the reasons for this greater duration and intensity of care is an assumption 
that if untreated, threatened or attempted suicide may lead to successful suicide. 

To examine this problem more thoroughly, it would be necessary to compare 
the characteristics of children who have killed themselves with those who have 
attempted suicide. However, published reports on successful suicide in childhood 
mainly take the form of commentaries on official statistics, with emphasis on age 
and sex characteristics and suicidal method (Bakwin, 1957; Dublin and Blunzel, 
1933; Mulcock, 1955; Toolan, 1962; Gaultier and Fournier, 1963). No attempt has 
been made to interview the relatives of such children as has been done with survivors 
of adult suicides (Barraclough et al., 1969; Dorpat, Jackson and Ripley, 1966; 
Robins et al., 1959), and there has been no systematic study of official records, case 
notes, school material or coroner’s records on any sizeable series of children who have 
committed suicide. The purpose of the present study has been to collect sori 
poraneous data on a total population of children who have committed ee ane te 
to describe these as fully as possible. It is hoped that this might further the study 
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non-lethal suicidal behaviour in childhood and shed light on the phenomenology of 
depressive states in childhood. 


METHOD 


Details of name, age, cause of death and Coroner’s District were obtained from 
the Registrar General’s Office for all recorded suicides amongst children aged 14 or 
under in England and Wales during the years 1962-1968 inclusive (n-31). Informa- 
tion about each of these children was obtained from the following sources between 
1 and 4 years after the child’s death. 


1. Coroner’s records 

The amount of information available from the inquest depositions varied but 
in all cases included a detailed account of the time, whereabouts and suicide method 
and observations of the suicide’s behaviour and incidents which had taken place 
during the period before death. In most cases evidence was given by the child’s 
parents, siblings, peers and schoolmasters. A pathologist’s post-mortem report was 
available on all cases. 


2. Educational records and school interviews 

A visit was made to the school attended by the child at the time of death. The 
child’s head teacher and class teacher were interviewed, the attendance and punish- 
ment registers and copies of school reports were examined. The results of any 
intelligence or educational attainment tests were noted. All but two schools agreed 
to such a visit, and in these two instances written reports containing relevant infor- 
mation were submitted by the head teacher. The names of schools attended earlier in 
the child’s life were obtained from the Local Educational Authority. These schools 
were then either visited personally or were sent a questionnaire enquiring into 
behaviour, academic and sports performance, attendance, results of intelligence and 
attainment tests and background family information, if known. 


3. Medical and psychiatric records 

With the help of the area National Health Service Executive Council the names 
of the General Practitioners of the deceased children and their parents and siblings 
were traced. 

Permission was obtained from all but one General Practitioner to examine their 
records. These were searched for any indication that the deceased child or any of 
the child’s first degree relatives had been referred for specialist psychiatric treatment 
or assessment, for mention of treatment by the General Practitioner himself with 
hypnotics or other psychotropic drugs or for mention of psychiatric symptomatology. 
When a case had been referred to a psychiatrist the original psychiatric records were 
traced and examined. 

_As a further check on psychiatric and medical morbidity amongst the dead 
children and their relatives, General Hospitals, Psychiatric Hospitals and Clinics, 
and child Guidance Clinics serving the area where the child and his family lived 
were approached and enquiries were made about any contact with such units. 
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4, Social service records 

Finally, in each case, the area Children’s Department, Probation Service, and, 
in London, the Educational Welfare Service was asked whether the subject or the 
subject’s family was known to them and if so their records were examined. 

Systematic enquiries from these various sources produced a considerable amount 
of information, without any direct approach being made to the parents of the de- 
ceased children. This was a restriction quite properly imposed by the Registrar 
General’s Office at the start of the study because of the uniquely distressing nature 
of the subject. Although studies by Farberow and Schneidman (1957), Robins et al. 
(1959), Barraclough et al. (1969) have shown that the survivors of adult suicides 
may welcome research interviews and enquiries, the same assumption cannot be 
made in the case of childhood suicide. Also in the studies mentioned interviews 
were carried out shortly after the suicide’s death and this would not have been 
possible in the case of children where suicide occurs so much less frequently. An 
advantage of the present method was the reliance on contemporaneous written data. 


SUBJECTS 


Thirty-one verdicts of suicide were returned for children under the age of 15 
during the 7 yr period covered by the study. 

The investigation procedure outlined above was carried out in all of these 
children. One case has been excluded from the subsequent analysis. This was a 
mentally subnormal girl who fractured her skull during a temper tantrum and who 
subsequently died. Although the injury from which she died was self-inflicted there 
was no evidence of suicidal intent in the usual meaning of the word. 

Age and sex distribution for the whole sample are shown in Table 1. None of 
the children were under 12. The ratio of boys to girls was 2.3 : 1. 


TABLE l. AGE AND SEX OF REPORTED SUICIDES 


1962-1968 
Age Boys Girls Total 
Below 12 = a = 
12 2 0 2 
13 6 4 10 
14 13 5 18 
Total 21 9 30 


FINDINGS 


Annual variations 

The number of cases and the suicide rate reported in each of the yaa under 
study (1962-1968) is shown in Table 2. A comparison with the an cnt 
the years 1939-1961 (Registrar General, 1954-1968; Mulcock, 1955) s ona a 
the suicide rate in this age group has remained steady over a 30 yr period. 


AE S + 3 jew. 
were no significant seasonal variations during the period under revi 
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No. Rate No. Rate 
1962 6 0:17 3 0-99 
1963 3 0-12 1 0-06 
1964 2 0-06 2 0-06 
1965 3 0-09 — — 
1966 2 0-08 1 0-03 
1967 3 0-08 0 — 
1968 2 0-05 2 0-06 

Method used to commit suicide 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER OF SUICIDES REPORTED ; 
ANNUALLY IN ENGLAND AND WALES AGE 10-14 
AND RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


The methods used are listed in Table 3. These contrast with the method used 


| 

by young people attempting suicide (Bergstrand and Otto, 1962). Only a small 
proportion of attempted suicides gas, hang or shoot themselves. 

Taste 3. METHODS USED TO COMMIT SUICIDE AMONGST CHILDREN AGED l2-]4 

DURING YEARS 1962-1964 
Completed suicide 
Method Boys Girls Total 

Carbon monoxide 

Gas 8 5 13 (43%) 

Hanging 5 — 5 (17%) 

Drug overdose 1 3 4 (13%) 

Firearms 2 1 3 (10%) 

Suffocation with plastic bag 2 0 1(7%) 

Electrocution 1 0 1 (3%) 

Drowning Reed 0 1 (3%) 

Decapitation 1 0 1 (3%) 

— TO. L 

There are marked sex differences in the methods used which are similar to 
differences noted in older populations. Proportionately more girls took an overdose 
of drugs and only boys hanged themselves, 

All 3 of the children who shot themselves lived in rural areas where guns were 
kept for sporting or vermin control purposes. In none of those homes had there been 
any attempt to conceal or secure the firearms that had been used. There were two 
cases of suffocation resulting from the child placing his head in a plastic bag. The 
methods listed under miscellaneous (decapitation on a railway line, self electrocution 
using an elaborate apparatus, drowning using an ingenious system of weights) 
were all used by boys of very superior intelligence. 

In order to examine further the relationship between the sex of the suicide and 
method, the suicidal incidents were classified into those with a high probability 
and those with a low probability of being lethal. 


A method was considered to be highly lethal when: its application was likely | 


to result in instantaneous death, or, if a slow acting method was used, there was 
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evidence of special precautions having been taken to ensure success. 

Methods were considered to have a low potentiality for being lethal when the 
method used was unlikely to result in instantaneous death, and the child had taken 
active steps to inform other people that he had taken measures which would result 
in suicide. It was possible to dichotomise intent in this way in 21 cases. Fourteen 
boys but only one girl used a highly lethal method (%* (Yate’s Correction) = 5:3 
1 d. f. p <0-025). 


Notes 

Nine boys and 5 girls left notes which were produced as evidence. Children who 
left a note did not differ in age, I.Q. personality description or method used from 
those who did not. All of the notes offered a reason for the suicide and these are 
summarized in Table 4. 


TABLE 4, REASONS GIVEN IN SUICIDE NOTES 


Boy Girl Total 

Recently getting into trouble 4 1 5 
Rejection by boy friend or girl friend 1 2 3 
Fear of peer 1 1 2 
Parents behaviour 2 0 2 
Feeling of depression 0 1 1 
“A way out” 1 0 1 

Total 9 5 14 


Half of the notes expressed hostile affect and these were analysed for “Direction 
of Hostility” according to the method described by Tuckman, Kleiner and Lavell 
(1962). Five notes showed outwardly directed hostility e.g. “I hate. . Ei or “I 
killed myself because of . . .”. Only two showed inwardly directed hostility e.g. 


“At least where I am going I won’t be able to do any more harm... . 


Precipitating circumstances sei 
Information about the circumstances which might have led to the suicidal act 
was given to the Coroner in most cases. Such circumstances have been classified 


in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. PRECIPITATING CIRCUMSTANCES 


Coe ent asda T a a eee 
i Total 


Boy Girl 
Disciplinary crisis 8 3 11 (36%) 
Fight with peers other than close friend 
of opposite sex 3 1 4 (13-33%) 

Dispute with close friend of opposite sex 1 2 3 (10 %) 
Dispute with parent 1 2 3 (19%) 
Being dropped from a school team 2 0 2( %) 
Fantasy “model” 1 1 2(7 %) 
Interaction with psychotic parent - 7 ; io fe 


No precipitant disclosed 
No precipitant disclosed inci i it G0) UMS a tai Osean MEN a) ES 
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The most frequent precipitant was a “disciplinary crisis” (11 cases). In 5 cases 
the child had been told by his or her head teacher that their parents were to be 
informed by letter of truanting or other anti-social behaviour that the parent had 
not been aware of. There were a further 6 cases in which the child was anticipating 
punishment at school or court action. 

Four suicides followed a fight with another child, 3 a dispute with one or other 
parent, 2 a child being dropped from a school sporting team. Two seemed to have 
been precipitated by fantasy models. One of these took place after the child had read 
of the suicide of a public figure, and reference was made to this event in the suicide 
note. The other example was of a child who was found dead lying near to an open 
copy of Brighton Rock, a novel in which a teenage boy commits suicide. 

There were three cases where interaction with a psychotic parent seemed import- 
ant. In one of these the child left a note describing the difficulties of living with a 
“mad” parent, and said they would rather die than carry on. The other two examples 
were of a suicidal death on the day that the child’s parent was to be released from 
a Psychiatric Hospital. In both these instances the child had pleaded for the parent 
to be kept in hospital and away from home. 

No fewer than 7 out of the 30 children died within 2 weeks of their birth date. 
This is nearly three times as often as one would expect by chance (X? = 5-024 
d.f. = 1, p < 0-025). 

In 6 cases there was mention at the inquest of a bereavement (not necessarily 
recent) which it was claimed had affected the child. In two of these cases the bereave- 
ment was of a parent, in the other 4 of a grandparent. One of the parents in question 
had died within 7 weeks of the child’s death, in the other case the death had taken 
place when the child was aged 7, several years before. 


Previous suicidal behaviour 

Fourteen (46 per cent) of the children had previously discussed, threatened or 
attempted suicide, 8 within 24 hr of their death. Given that the sources of informa- 
tion are incomplete these figures may well be an under-estimate. 

Children who killed themselyes after a disciplinary crisis were less likely to have 


attempted or threatened suicide previously than those whose death had followed 
other types of precipitation. 


Unusual behaviour within 24 hours of death 

Twelve boys were not at school on the day before their death. In 4 this was 
because the suicide took place during the school holidays. However the other 8 were 
absent even though school was in session. Three of these boys were chronic school 
refusers, but 5 had been absent from school for less than a week. 

Four children had been involved in fights and 2 had run away from home during 
the 24 hr preceding death. Two of the children appeared to be elated before their 
death. One was a boy who was being seen regularly for psychotherapy and his thera- 
pist’s description is that the normally depressed boy was quite uncharacteristically 
euphoric, the other case was a girl who was talkative, flirtatious and merry whilst at 
a party before returning home where she then shot herself. 


hice 
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Time of death 

Most of the children who gassed themselves had parents who were both out at 
work during the day leaving behind an empty house. Ten out of 13 gassings took 
place in an empty house during the morning, whereas only 3 out of 17 deaths by 
other methods took place at that time. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHILDREN 


Intelligence 

1.Q. estimates were available for 28 children. Only 5 had been tested on the 
Wechsler (Wechsler, 1949) or Stanford Binet (Terman and Merrill, 1960) tests. The 
other children were tested on either Moray House (Slater, 1949) or Simplex Verbal 
Reasoning (Levy, 1965) group tests done at primary school. The distribution of 
I.Q. is shown in Table 6, There is an excess of children with above average 
intelligence. 


TABLE 6, I.Q. OF CHILDREN WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE 
AGE 12-14, 1962-1968 


1.Q. range Boys Girls Total 
70-84 5 0 5 
85-95 1 2 3 
100-114 3 5 8 
115-129 8 1 9 
130 2 1 3 
Not known 2 — 2 


Physical status 

Descriptions of secondary sexual characteristics were noted in only four of the 
post-mortem reports. However, as all of the children were over the age of 12 it is 
probable that most were undergoing the biological changes of puberty. = 

Measurements of height were taken at 16 post mortems, and descriptions of 
height were available in the records of another 4 children (Table 7). Amongst these 
children only two were below the 50th percentile for height and a disproportionate 
number were tall or very tall for their age. N 


TABLE 7. HEIGHT OF SUBJECTS 


Boys Girls 
No description 6 (28%) 4 (14%) 
Below 50th percentile 1 (47%) 1 (111%) 
50-75th percentile 3 (141%) 3 (33-3%) 
75-97th percentile 5 (19%) aE 
Over 97th percentile ~ 3 (19%) aoe 
“Tall for age” 3 (14-1%) 1 (11%) 


Personality characteristics 7 Ba he deceased 
An attempt was made to categorize personality characteristics e A 1 
children (Table 8). This was done on evidence from contemporaneous schoo!, 


“ 
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psychiatric and probation records, and also on the basis of responses made by class 
teachers to an open ended question by the investigator “what was the child like as 
a person... ?” 


TABLE 8. PERSONALITY DESCRIPTIONS 
1. “Chip on the shoulder—felt people didn’t like him 


felt people were unduly critical of him” 9 cases 
2. “‘Impulsive—no self control—volatile—erratic”’ 6 cases 
3. “Quiet—difficult to get through to—uncommunicative” 9 cases 
4. “Perfectionist—high standards—neat—tidy, methodical 

—-self critical—afraid of making mistakes” 6 cases 
7. “Insufficient information” or none of the above 6 cases 


A review of the descriptions given showed that 4 separate categories were used 
repeatedly (Table 8). 

There was a certain amount of overlap between the first category and all others. 
However no children described in the terms used to define category 2 were also 
described in the terms used to define categories 3 and 4. 


Psychiatric disorder 
Nine of the children (8 boys, 1 girl), 30 per cent of the sample, were either cur- 
rently attending a psychiatrist or else were on the waiting list of a psychiatric clinic 
at the time of their death. Only 2 of these had been referred for attempted suicide. 
A further 6 children were recognized as having conduct or emotional problems 


at school and although not referred to a psychiatrist had been seen by probation 
or welfare services. 


Psychiatric symptoms 


The prevalence of anti-social and emotional symptoms has been assessed and 
symptoms are listed in Table 9. 


TABLE 9, SYMPTOMS SHOWN BY CHILDREN WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE 
T T ES ne 


Antisocial Girl 
Bullying and fighting es 2 ay 
Stealing 6 3 9 
Truancy 7 2 9 
Running away 3 0 3 
Emotional affective 
Depressed mood or tearfulness 1 
Hypochondriasis 
Excessive fears 
School refusal 


Ideas of reference or self denigration 
Morbid preoccupations 
Boredom 


ANA RNA 
SCONOCOND 
Nf bk SP SP Po 


It will be noted from Table 10 that anti-social symptoms were present in 22 and 


emotional or affective symptoms in 21 of the children. Seventeen of the children 
showed a combination of anti-social and emotional symptoms. 


Es 
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TABLE 10. NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN WHOM PSYCHIATRIC SYMPTOMS WERE REPORTED 


= Boy Girl Total 
Antisocial only 3 (14%) 2 (22%) 5 (17%) 
Mixed antisocial, emotional/affective 14 (47%) 3 (33%) 17 (57%) 
Emotional, affective 4 (45%) 4 (13%) 
None 4 (19%) 4 (13%) 
ee eee ee ee 


Physical illness and accidents 

Two of the children suffered from a chronic illness. One with chronic heart 
disease of a handicapping degree the other with infrequent epileptic seizures. 

All medical records were searched for reference to accidental injuries but only 
one child had ever been involved in an accident severe enough to have needed 
medical treatment. 


Home and family circumstances 

All but two of the children were living at home with 1 or both natural parents at 
the time of their suicide. One of the exceptions was a psychiatric in-patient at the 
time, the other was living with close relatives. 

There were 7 children (4 boys, 3 girls) from broken homes of these 6 had homes 
broken by divorce and in 2 of these the child’s mother had died at some time after 
divorce. The other broken home was a child whose parents had been living together 
until the mother’s death a short while before the child’s suicide. j 

These figures give no indication of the quality of the intact marriages. Some 
measure of this may be gauged from the fact that at the time of this investigation 
(which took place between 1 and 4 yr after the death of the child) 6 sets of parents 
living together at the time of the child’s death had separated from one another or 
had had a divorce. ; 


Birth rank and family size 
Birth rank and family size are represented in Table 11. 


Taste 11, BIRTH RANK AND FAMILY SIZE 


Rank position Boy Girl is 
Eldest 11 2 X 
Youngest 7 a A 
Other 3 3 

Family size “ 

Siblings y Boy Girl iS 
Only child 3 0 ia 
2 sibs 8 4 
3 sibs f n $ 


In the absence of any control group it is difficult to assess the seats a 
apparent predominance of eldest and youngest children in this series. iat ne 
17 youngest or intermediately placed children were at least 5 yr younge 
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next eldest sibling and might therefore be expected to be functioning in some 
respects as a special or only child. 


Mental illness in the children’s families 

There were 16 families (55 per cent) in which one or more person had either 
consulted a psychiatrist (n = 10) or else had received treatment for emotional 
symptoms from their General Practitioner (n = 6) before the child’s death (see 
Table 12). 


TABLE 12, PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER IN FAMILIES OF CHILDREN WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE 


Boy Girl Total 
Parent or sibling attempted suicide 
before child’s death 2 (9:5%) 2 (22%) 4 (13% 
Parent or sibling depressed before 
child’s death 5 (24%) 1 (11%) 6 (20%) 
Parent or sibling psychotic before 
child’s death 2 (95%) 1 (11%) 3 (10%) 
“Nervous debility” or “anxiety 
state” before child’s death 2 (9:5%) 1 (11%) 3 (10%) 
Total 11 (55%) 5 (55%) 16 (55%) 


Suicidal behaviour by parent or sib was recorded in 4 cases before the child’s 
death. There were a further 3 cases of attempted suicide by a first degree relative 
taking place after the child’s suicide. Eight of the dead boys’ fathers and 1 of their 
mothers were described as heavy drinkers. 


DISCUSSION 
Under-reporting 
How accurate is the low reported incidence of suicide in childhood? Bakwin 
(1957), Jacobziner (1965), Schrut (1964), Shaw and Shelkun (1965) and others 
have suggested that the social taboos associated with suicide may lead to systematic 
under-reporting. 

_ The Registrar General’s Statistical Review was studied with this problem in 
mind. In 1968 a new category was introduced for the classification of unnatural 
death, i.e. “undetermined whether accidental or purposefully inflicted”. In 1968 this 
category was used 5 times in the age grouping 9-14 (1 overdose, 1 hanging, 1 death 
by firearms and 1 fall from a high place). None of the children were aged under 12. 
In 1969 there were 9 such verdicts (2 drug overdoses, 6 hangings and 1 gassing) 
again all amongst children aged 12 or over. If all of these were in fact cases of suicide 
the rate in this age group would be materially increased although the phenomenon 
would remain a rare one. Such “open” verdicts do not however appear to be con- 
cealing suicides Occurring amongst children under the age of 12. 

It is possible that some suicidal deaths in childhood are misclassified as ‘“‘acci- 
dental”. The 1968 Statistical Review was examined to see how many children under 
the age of 15 died from the same causes as were responsible for the suicidal deaths 
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of the children reviewed in this study. Most of the deaths from these causes (and 
there were very few) amongst children under the age of 9 were among infants and 
toddlers and it is reasonable to assume that these were not suicidal. Amongst 9-14 yr 
olds there was 1 death by overdose, 2 due to asphyxiation by domestic gas, 3 resulting 
from a fall from a height, 23 as a result of mechanical suffocation—which includes 
hanging and 4 deaths from firearm missiles. 

Winn and Halla (1966) noted that threats to jump in front of a car are amongst 
the most common suicidal utterances made by young children. Each year about 100 
9-14 yr old child pedestrians are killed by motor vehicles in England and Wales 
and whilst some of these may be suicidally motivated it is worth noting that there 
are no published case reports of suicidal death in a child resulting from such a 
practice nor were any verdicts of suicide by this method given during the period 
under review. 

In summary, even if one were to assume that all “open verdicts” and a proportion 
of accidental deaths from hanging, gassing, falling and road traffic accidents were 
suicidally motivated, the phenomenon would remain an uncommon one in this age 
group and in particular amongst children under the age of 12. 


Why is suicide extremely rare before the age of 12? 

Schilder and Wechsler (1934) have suggested that the unusualness of suicide in 
childhood relates in some way to distortions in the younger child’s concept of death 
and this hypothesis has been taken up by many other writers. Studies into the 
development of concepts of death and dying in childhood (Schilder and Wechsler, 
1934; Freud and Burlingham, 1944; Nagy, 1965; McIntyre and Angle, 1970), 
agree that children do not develop mature ideas until middle childhood. For example 
more than 50 per cent of 6-11 yr olds believe death to be reversible and even at the 
age of 11-13, 13 per cent of children hold to this belief (McIntyre and Angle, 1970). 
It also seems that younger children do not conceptualize death as a process that 
occurs from within the organism but rather personify it and see it as an act which is 
done to them. However it is not clear how such distortions protect the younger child 
from the contemplation or action of suicide. Schilder and Wechsler’s (1934) study 
for example was actually done on children who had been seen at the Bellevue 
Hospital after threatening to kill themselves. ; 

Another possibility may be that younger children simply do not have access to 
or mastery over the means of successful suicide (Shaw and Shelkun, 1965). The most 
frequent suicide threats made by young children—to jump out of a window a to 
run in front of a car (Winn and Halla 1966) are actions which can be nee al 
openly and impulsively. This study suggested that for the child to pret a is 
suicidal purpose, factors such as secrecy and privacy, planning skill and deli ae ae 
as well as an opportunity are necessary. For example the children who ee : i y 
selves succeeded when they had access to an empty house and when they auna 
special measures, pretending to go to school so as not to arouse el pH Ge 
to seal windows or position themselves carefully so as to ensure a lethal ui TR] 
coal gas within the time at their disposal. Other methods such as hanging, R z 
a certain technical sophistication and careful selection of an appropriate ith pure 
site. The more unusual suicidal methods such as self electrocution and death by 
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drowning involved very elaborate, and carefully thought out machinery. The child- 
ren who suffocated themselves with plastic bags did so in seclusion and at a time 
when they were unlikely to be discovered. Few of the deaths were obviously impul- 
sive, evidence of prior planning was present in most. Amongst the deaths not requir- 
ing forward planning it is of interest to note that 2 out of the 3 children who shot 
themselves were intoxicated at the time, and 3 of the 4 children who took an over- 
dose actually told other people that they had done so before losing consciousness 
and so their seriousness of intent must be questioned. It seems likely therefore that 
the capacity to plan ahead is important in achieving suicidal purpose and it may be 
that this aspect of cognitive development does not appear until late childhood. 
Finally it may be that there are changes in the phenomenology of depression 
which makes the child less likely to commit suicide before puberty. There is good 
evidence that such age related changes do occur. A content study of suicide notes 
by Darbonne (1969) showed that the expressed motives of suicides varied with age. 
Psychotic depression agitation and retardation in depressive illness are more common 
at certain times of life than at others (Copeland, 1973), and there is an increase 
in the incidence of emotional disturbance in adolescence (Graham and Rutter, 
1973). There is little agreement about the behaviour indicating depression in child- 
hood (Frommer, 1968; Malmquist, 1971; Rutter, 1972; Rie, 1966), but it may be 
that feelings of hopelessness or other feelings which lead to the thought of suicide 


i erie manifest at puberty. Clearly this is an area where further research is 
needed. 


PREDICTING THE SUICIDAL CHILD 


Because successful suicide in childhood occurs so rarely any attempt to elaborate 
a predictive guide is likely to be confounded by the weight of false positive judge- 
ments (Rosen, 1954). Nevertheless certain identifiable peculiarities do emerge 
amongst the subjects of this investigation. i 


Age, intelligence and stature 


Irrespective of clinical presentations it is unlikely that any child under the age of 


12, will commit suicide. Not only were the children in this study over the age of 12— 
but even these 12-14 yr olds were unusual in their intellectual and physical precocity. 


A surprisingly large proportion were of very superior i telli d t 
taller than other children of their age. ai E oi 


Sex 


; As in an adult suicide population more than twice as many boys as girls com- 
mitted suicide. Otto (1964) and Mattson et al. (1969) found that rae es ce 
suicide were deemed to be more severely disturbed than girls. Boys were more likely 
to be thought depressed and girls to be “hysterical”. The data in this study do not 
permit a comparable analysis to be made, but there were no significant sex differ- 
ences either in the nature of the psychiatric symptoms that had been recorded before 


death, nor in the number of children who had been referred to a psychiatrist. 


| 
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Previous suicidal behaviour 

Threatened or contemplated suicide may be a fairly common event in early 
puberty. Connell (1965) refers to an unpublished study in which it was found that 
over a quarter of the boys admitted to a detention centre had contemplated suicide, 
Mattson et al. (1969), Leese (1969) and Lukianowic (1968) report that between 
6 and 10 per cent of referrals to their child psychiatric clinics were for threatened 
or attempted suicide. 

In contrast only 40 per cent of the very small number of children who actually 
commit suicide have threatened or attempted to do so in the past. By implication 
threatened suicide does not carry a great deal of prognostic significance. However it 
is important to bear in mind the restricted nature of the present enquiries. It may 
be that suicide threats and attempts were made and not uncovered during this 
investigation and that threatened suicide is a necessary if far from sufficient pre- 
cursor of successful suicide. Clinical prudence dictates that suicidal behaviour be 
taken seriously. 


Acute precipitation 

The most commonly occurring situation before the suicide was one in which the 
child knew that his parents were to be told of some type of anti-social behaviour or 
loss of face that had taken place away from home. There were few instances of 
suicide after a fight or argument with a family figure. 

Many suicides took place after a period of absence from school. Stanley and 
Barter (1970) and Teicher and Jacobs (1966) noticed a similar phenomenon amongst 
children who had attempted suicide. In their follow-up study Stanley and Barter 
(1970) also noted that the best predictor of a good outcome after a suicide attempt 
was a return to school and a normal pattern of attendance. Teicher and Jacobs 
(1966) suggest that the social isolation associated with being absent from school may 
facilitate suicidal behaviour. 


Broken homes and parental death 
In the present series there were 3 children who had been orphaned (10 per cent) 
and a total of 7 children (including 2 of the orphans) whose parents had been 
Separated or divorced (23 per cent). This is much the same rate as found in paei 
psychiatrically disturbed populations (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore 1970). a 
and Douglas (1969), Greer, Gunn and Koller (1966) and others have suggeste a 
the loss of a parent during childhood through death or divorce predisposes to EN 
sion and attempted suicide in later life. This is a methodologically complex area a i 
studies by Dennehy (1966) and Gregory (1966) have emphasized the need ee 
for the year of birth of the patient and the patient’s parents and also for social 4 en 
However, Mattson et al. (1969) and Stanley and Barter evel fan RES 
differences in the incidence of broken homes or orphanhood between snicidalichiies 
and control groups of non suicidal psychatric emergencies of the same ath ren 
A point of interest in this study was the finding that 2 sets of parents a 
deceased children had been divorced before their death. It may. a nE TR 
larly stressful to a child to lose a parent of an unhappy marriage. Furthermo 
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fewer than 6 sets of parents had separated or become divorced between the time of 
the child’s suicide and the time that these researches were made 1—4 yr later. This 
may reflect stress resulting from the child’s death or it may indicate that the threat 
of separation or divorce was present at the time of the child’s death. This would 
accord with the findings of Margolin and Teicher (1968) who studied a small 
number of suicidal adolescent boys and found that the threat of desertion, abandon- 
ment or suicide by the boy’s mother was an important precipitating factor. 


Clinical presentation 

Most of the children showed either anti-social or mixed anti-social and emotional 
disturbance before their death; Rutter et al. (1970) have noted that children with 
conduct disorders are frequently unhappy or miserable. It may be that depression 
at this age may manifest as a conduct disturbance and this remains an area where 
further research is needed. 


Accident proneness 

Menninger (1938), Schlechter (1957), Toolan (1962), Yacoubian and Lourie 
(1969) and others have suggested that children who have repeated accidents are 
showing self destructive behaviour on a dynamic continuum with suicide. Recent 
evidence shows the issue to be more complex than this with factors such as the child’s 
temperament (Mannheimer and Mellinger, 1967) and the competence and mental 
state of the child’s mother (Sobel, 1970) being important in determining “accident 
proneness”’. It is therefore worth noting that none of the children in this series had 


had more than one accident requiring medical attention and only 1 had had any 
such accident at all. 


CONCLUSIONS 


_ The incomplete data obtained in this study is not open to such statistical tech- 
niques as cluster or factor analysis, However two common personality stereotypes 
were noted in the series» 

(a) Children who although they had one or more friends at school seemed to lead 
a solitary isolated existence. They were of superior intelligence and were at grammar 
school and seemed culturally distant from their parents who were less well educated. 
Their mothers were mentally ill. The reason for these children’s suicide was not 
explicit, those who left notes hinted at internal conflicts. Before their death they had 
appeared depressed or withdrawn but might also have been found stealing or staying 
away from school. i 

(b) Children, including several of the girls, who were judged to be impetuous 
and prone to aggressive or violent outbursts, to be unduly suspicious and sensitive 
to and resentful of criticism. They had frequently been in trouble at school. 

These two stereotypes are similar to those described by Schrut (1964). Clearly 
there is little specific about these children whose profiles are familiar to all clinicians. 
This impression is supported by the controlled study of Stanley and Barter (1970) 
in which no significant differences were found in the behaviour characteristics of 
adolescents admitted with suicidal behaviour and non suicidal psychiatric controls. 
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If this is the case—if these dead children were similar to other psychiatric patients 
with respect to personality, clinical diagnosis, experience of early loss, even in the 
nature of the acute stress events which precipitated the suicide, what was it that led 
them to suicide. One important difference between children who attempt, threaten 
or commit suicide and other disturbed children may lie in their familiarity with the 
phenomenon of suicide itself. 

Kreitman (1970) has suggested that in some instances attempted suicide repre- 
sents a specific communication which may be understood within a subculture which 
has itself had experience of suicidal behaviour. Kreitman (1970) has based this 
thesis on his findings that the rate of suicidal experience amongst the close contacts 
of subjects who had attempted suicide. was significantly greater than expected. In 
the present series 4 out of the 30 children (13 per cent) were known to have had at 
least 1 first degree relative who had received medical or psychiatric attention for a 
suicide attempt. There is of course no record of whether other children’s relatives 
had made suicide threats but in view of the high percentage who had relatives with 
documented depressive illness one would expect that at least some of them had 
experience of suicide “talk” or even untreated suicide attempts. Similarly there is 
no information about actual or threatened suicide amongst the children’s peer 
group but in two of the schools visited, the author was told of other children attend- 
ing that school who had committed suicide at a time when the subject was a pupil 
there. (These other deceased children were both aged 15 at the time of their death 
and were not therefore included in this study.) It is also of interest that 2 of the dead 
children were known to have been involved in reading material in which suicide 
played a central role. The importance of suicide modelling is also suggested by 
reports of epidemics of successful suicides in Eastern Europe in the 19th and early 
part of the 20th Century (Bakwin, 1957; Miner, 1922). PES 

It may therefore be that what finally determines a child’s death by suicide is a 
degree of conceptual maturity; disturbed family background; depressed mental 
state; a precipitating incident, often of a humiliating kind; access to the means of 
suicide and opportunity to use these in isolation and in addition close experience 
of suicidal behaviour either through its occurrence in his own family, within his 
peer group or at fantasy level. 


SUMMARY 


A survey, using contemporary medical and educational data, was carried out 
on all childhood suicides in paad and Wales over a 7 yr period. No deaths were 
reported before the age of 12. All the cases studied were aged 12-14, t ON he eae 
than twice as many boys as girls and the group included more tall children an TOE 
children of superior intelligence than would be expected in the aae Pa T 
Antisocial behaviour had been reported in most of ie eaea ir et sl : 
Suicide was most often precipitated by a disciplinary crisis and sige T a4 
after a period away from school. Previous suicidal behaviour was note a an 
cent of the cases, but this may be an underestimate. There was a high inci er 
depression and suicidal behaviour amongst the children’s parents and siblings. 
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A STRIKING clinical impression gained from a study of children suffering from Down’s 
syndrome (mongolism) is their extreme motor clumsiness. However, the nature and 
extent of this motor disability appears to be unknown. 

Anatomical investigations (Crome et al., 1965; Crome and Stern, 1967) have 
revealed that the cerebellum of Down’s syndrome patients is particularly small both 
in comparison to normal brains and in comparison to other parts of the mongol 
brain. In view of the role the cerebellum plays in motor performance and possibly 
even in motor learning (Bloomfield and Marr, 1970), we might expect that the 
performance and learning of motor skills would be specifically impaired in this 
particular group of subnormals. : 

Behavioural investigations support this expectation. Clausen (1966) reported 
that compared with other subnormal subjects, mongol subjects had particularly 
poor performance on simple motor tasks such as tapping and arm movements. 
Tactile stereognostic discrimination and the copying of designs was found to be 
impaired (O’Connor and Hermelin, 1963). Berkson (1960) found that reaction times 
were much slower in mongol than in non-mongol subnormal groups. On the other 
hand, mongol patients were found to be unimpaired in tasks involving only visual 
perception (Hermelin and O’Connor, 1961). 

Carr (1970) using the Bayley scales of infant development has shown that mongol 
children in the first 2 yr of life obtained consistently lower scores on the motor scale 
than on the mental scale. She also found that only a quarter of the children in her 
sample were able to walk at 2 yr. In an extension of this study Carr (1971) found that 
3- and 4-yr old mongol children achieved higher scores on the motor than on the 
mental scale. This, however, may be due to a change in the nature of the motor 
tasks assessed. It is one of the purposes of the experiment described here to ne 
more precisely the nature of the motor tasks that Down’s syndrome children fin 
difficult. i 

Two motor tasks were chosen for study, rotary pursuit tracking and finger Ae 
Ping. Both these tasks have been studied extensively in the past (Eysenck, 1965) an 
hence some of the factors involved in their learning and performance are known. This 
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means that more detailed information on different aspects of performance and learn- 
ing should become available than could be gained from standard tests of motor skills. 

Tracking requires the subject to follow a target with his finger. The target is 
moving in a circle, a predictable course, at a steady and hence predictable speed. 
Empirically it is known that this skill is acquired gradually and that great improve- 
ments occur after a short rest (Kimble, 1949; Eysenck, 1965). 

In a tracking task, before learning has occurred, subjects probably use visual and 
kinesthetic feedback for the control of their movements. To depend on such feedback 
means that accurate movements are severely limited in speed (Welford, 1968). The 
subject must first detect the movement of the target and then make an appropriate 
movement of his own. 

Recent work (Frith, 1973), using a modified form of pursuit rotor, has shown that 
subjects after learning do not simply follow the target but anticipate its movements, 
presumably by utilizing predetermined sequences of motor commands, sometimes 
called motor programmes (Keele and Posner, 1949), or sub-routines (Connolly, 
1970; Kay, 1970). Thus it seems that initially performance of this type of motor skill 
is achieved by feedback and that learning may consist in developing anticipatory 
programmes and becoming independent of feedback. 

Tapping requires repetition of a simple hand movement. Here too optimal 
performance requires the utilisation of motor programmes which would result in 
fast regular taps. It has been shown that the degree of regularity is a good indication 
of motor control (Michon, 1966). While tracking involves the learning of a skill, 
tapping involves little or no learning. The comparison of these two tasks should 
permit the distinction between impairments of performance and impairments of 
learning. 

It is of little value to demonstrate that a defective group performs worse than 
some comparison group. If the performance level is different, qualitative differences 
between groups might not be disentangled from quantitative ones. In order to 
demonstrate differences in underlying mechanisms comparison groups are required 
which achieved the same level of performance but in a different manner. Thus, 
similar levels of time on target on the pursuit rotor can arise from entirely different 
performance strategies (Frith, 1971). We therefore chose a normal comparison 
group which was matched on initial performance in the tracking task. Necessarily 
this group was much younger. 

Differences between normal and Down’s syndrome children, matched in this 
manner, might reflect effects of subnormality in general rather than defects specific 
to Down’s syndrome. Therefore a second subnormal comparison group was studied, 
roughly comparable in both mental and chronological age to the mongol children. 
There are in fact very few clearly defined subgroups of subnormality. One subgroup 
which has been investigated more thoroughly than most others consists of autistic 
children, the majority of whom suffer from severe subnormality (Rutter, 1968; 
Lotter, 1967 3 Hermelin and O’Connor, 1970). In this group there is no reason to 
suppose specific impairment of motor skill performance (Frith and Hermelin, 1969). 

Thus the three groups compared were children suffering from Down’s syndrome, 
autistic children, also diagnosed as severely subnormal, and normal children. All 
three groups were matched on initial performance on the tracking task. 
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METHOD 


Rotary pursuit tracking 

The target was a 2 cm square patch of light that moved round a circle of dia. 
23 cm at a speed of 12:5 rpm. A pilot study had shown that at faster speeds the sub- 
jects showed very inadequate performance, hardly ever touching the target. 

A leather sheath with a photoelectric cell at its tip was tied to the forefinger of 
the subject’s dominant hand like the finger of a glove. The subject was instructed to 
keep his finger on the moving light. This method was chosen since it makes the task 
easicr than when the traditional stylus is used and more understandable for subjects 
of low mental age. 

After a demonstration by the experimenter all subjects clearly knew what was 
required of them. A signal was recorded on a tape recorder whenever the subject was 
on target thus providing a record of his performance. Subjects tracked continuously 
for two 3-min periods, separated by 5 min rest. 


Tapping i 
The subject tapped on a panel (13 x 7 cm). To make the task more interesting 
the panel had a picture of a tiger whose eyes lit up momentarily when the panel was 
depressed. While the panel was depressed a tone could be heard which was also 
recorded on tape as a record of performance. The subject was instructed to tap as 
fast as possible. This task was also demonstrated so that it would be clearly 
understood. j 
Subjects tapped continuously for two 90-sec periods, separated by a 5 min rest. 


Analysis 

The tape recordings of pursuit rotor and tapping performance were later played 
back into a LINC-8 computer, the tones causing a relay to switch on and off. This 
allowed the quantification of various aspects of performance. Details of the pro- 
grammes used have been described elsewhere (Frith, 1971; Wilson, Tunstall and 


Eysenck, 1972). 


Subjects 
The children were selected on the basis of their initial performance on the track- 
ing task. A third of the Down’s syndrome children available had such low a 
that they could not be included in the final sample which was matched as well as 
possible with autistic and normal children. pai e 

In order to assess the level of visuomotor development thi 
on the first subtest of the Frostig test of visual perception. This subtest me e Eo 
ability to draw controlled lines with a pencil, a typical task m save ad a 
ordination. The score depends on the accuracy of line drawing, ae eat i i Li be 
given standard being penalised. Norms are provided so that age pine A i 
derived, Another estimate of level of development was obtained from the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). 

Seventeen subjects with Down’s syndrome were sele 
training centres. The nineteen autistic children were se 


he children were tested 


cted from two non-residential 
Jected from a special school. 
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These children had been diagnosed by psychiatrists with special knowledge of autism 
and all of them were considered to be at a subnormal level of intellectual functioning. 
The twenty-three normal children came from a primary school. Means and ranges 
of the various subject characteristics are shown in Table 1. 


Taste 1. SUBJECT CHARACTERISTICS; MEANS AND RANGES 


Groups n C.A. Frostig I PPVT 
Age equivalents Mental age 
Severely subnormal mongol 17 17:1 5:7} 3:10 
(9:9-26:2) (3:3-8:6) (2:3-5:9) 
Severely subnormal autistic 19 12:5 6:3 4:5 
(5:7-17:9) (3:6-10:0) (2 :5-5:4) 
Normal 23 5:8 5:10 
(4:7-7 :3) (4:0-7 :9) 
ee) 
RESULTS 
Tracking 


Although the tracking task was made as easy as possible, it was only just within 
the capabilities of the subjects. Their overall performance was low (never more than 
20 per cent time on target) and erratic. It was not therefore possible to carry out a 
detailed analysis of strategy. The most stable and straightforward measure available 
was mean time on target for each 3 min session. 
$ As has frequently been found with adults (Eysenck, 1965) there was a negligible 
improvement in performance during the three minutes of continuous practice, but 
a considerable improvement after 5 min rest. Therefore learning was assessed by 
„comparing the two sessions of continuous practice. The means are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. PURSUIT MOTOR TRACKING PERFORMANCE: TOTAL TIME ON TARGET (sec) 


Proportion of Ss 


Groups First session Second session showing increase 
Severely subnormal mongol X 6-89 7:35 7/17 i 
CRATE (3:99) (4-61) 
Severely subnormal autistic _% 7-63 10-01 15/19 
sd. (5-82) (7:80) 
Normal Xx 6-76 8-95 19/23 


s.d. (4:27) (5:94) 


The variances were large and the distributions far from normal so that non- 
parametric tests were necessary. Table 2 also shows the proportion of children show- 
ing an improvement after the rest. Sign-tests showed that only the mongol children 
failed to increase performance significantly. F urthermore, they differed significantly 
from the other two groups in this respect (mongol group vs normal group: x? = 5-7, 


b <0-01; mongol group vs autistic group: y? — 3-9 . isti 
did not differ from the normal eis ag er 
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Tapping 

Two measures were taken, the highest number of taps in any 15-sec period and 
the variability of the tapping rate in that period (the s.d. of intertap intervals), These 
two measures showed no change between the two 90-sec sessions and so the average 
of the two sessions was used. Means and s.d. are shown in Table 3, 


TABLE 3. ‘TAPPING PERFORMANCE IN BEST 15 sec 


Proportion of Ss Variability 
Groups Number of taps with > 32 taps (msec) 
Severely subnormal mongol Æ 28-15 5/17 17-92 
s.d. (16-16) (18-56) 
Severely subnormal autistic Æ 38-32 13/19 28:84 
s.d. (18-24) (17:16) 
Normal xX 45-80 22/23 19-48 
s.d. (8:90) (5:96) 


For both the measures there was a much greater variation in performance for the 
subnormal groups. Thus it is doubtful whether parametric tests can be used validly 
for the group comparisons. y? tests based on the numbers of children producing 
more than 32 tapsin the best 15sec showed that the Down’s syndrome children produced 
significantly fewer taps than either of the other two groups (mongol group vs normal 
group: y? = 16-7, p <0-01; mongol group vs autistic group: x? = 4-7, p < 0:05). 
The autistic group did not differ from the normal group. On the measure of vari- 
ability the three groups did not differ significantly. 


Relationships between the measures s f ‘ 
Correlations between the three motor tasks: tracking, tapping and line drawing 

(Frostig subtest), were calculated separately for each group and the results are 

presented in Table 4. The pattern of correlations for normal and autistic children 


TABLE 4, CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE THREE MOTOR TASKS 


Frostig* Frostig Frostig Taps Taps Variability 


x x x a aa vith 
‘Variables Tracking+ Tapst  Variab.§ Variab. Tracking Tracking 
Groups 
Severely subnormal : 
mongol : 0-71 || —0:17 = 0:46 I PEN cere man 
Severely subnormal x 
autistic 0-48 || 0:39 wt oe H l mau 
Normal 0-36 og E O 


*Frostig—Subtest I of the Frostig test of visual perception. 
{Tracking—First session of pursuit rotor tracking. 
}Taps—Number of taps in best 15 sec. 
§Variab.—Variability of tapping. 

Correlation significant at p < 0-05. 
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was quite similar and differed from that shown by Down’s syndrome children. For 
all three groups there was a positive correlation between Frostig performance and 
tracking but this was highest for the mongol group. 

The aspect of tapping that related to tracking and drawing performance was not 
consistent in the three groups. For the normal and autistic children, tracking and 
drawing performance was associated only with tapping rate (good performance 
being associated with a high rate). In the mongol children it was the variability of 
tapping that was associated with drawing performance (good performance being 
associated with low variability). In addition there was a very strong relationship 
between high rate of tapping and high degree of variability for the Down’s syndrome 
children, but not for the other children, 


DISCUSSION 


The three groups in this study had been matched as far as possible on initial 
pursuit rotor performance. This resulted in very similar performance also on the 
Frostig subtest. Furthermore, the mongol children were comparable to the autistic 
children on PPVT performance. There were two major differences in the perform- 
ance of the mongol group in comparison with the other two groups. Firstly, the 
Down’s syndrome children failed to show an improvement in tracking after a five 
minute rest while normal and subnormal autistic children showed a marked im- 
provement. Secondly, they tapped abnormally slowly. Since they differed in this 
respect from both young normal and other subnormal children it is clear that low 
mental age is not a sufficient condition for these impairments of motor skill per- 
formance. However, it is still possible that other subnormal groups may be similar 
to the mongol rather than the autistic children. Thus the study should be replicated 
using subjects with other diagnoses in addition. However, since significant results 
have been obtained using samples that are small and heterogeneous in relation to 
C.A., M.A. and environmental factors, the underlying effects must be relatively 
strong. 

An aspect of performance that autistic children had in common with Down’s 
syndrome children could readily be observed. This was a lack of perseverance, 
particularly noticeable in the tapping task. Unlike the normal children the sub- 
normal children would frequently stop before the session was over and had to be 
prompted by the experimenter. This phenomenon, often considered of prime 
importance in mental deficiency (Malpass, 1963), probably accounts for the greater 
irregularity in terms of the large variance of the two subnormal groups on the two 
measures of tapping performance. 

It is unlikely that lack of motivation is a sufficient explanation for the specific 
owness of the mongol children. Insistent promptings to tap faster and repeated 
demonstrations only caused the subject to apply more pressure for each tap. Attempts 
to pace performance with the experimenter tapping simultaneously at a fast rate 
did not result in increased speed. Also, although in the mongol group higher Frostig 
scores were associated with more regular tapping, the tapping ofthis advanced group 
was nevertheless at the same slow rate as the less advanced children. 

This apparently intractable slowness is consistent with a finding by Hermelin 
and Venables (1964) that mongol subjects have long reaction times even under 


sl 
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conditions of maximal sensory activation which they hypothesised to be due to slow 
development of motor set. 

We would like to put forward the hypothesis that a deficit in one specific process 
is sufficient to account for the performance of the Down’s syndrome children in the 
present motor skill tasks. As we have already argued, the learning of motor skills is 
achieved by the development of motor programmes. Such programmes replace the 
initial dependence on feedback by which the hand is under the immediate control 
of the eye. Children suffering from Down’s syndrome may be unimpaired in tasks 
involving feedback control but either fail to develop motor programmes or take 
much longer to develop them. 

This would explain why mongol children performed adequately, i.e. commensur- 
ate with their mental age, in terms of line drawing and initial tracking. In the initial 
tracking task motor programmes are not available since the task is new and has yet 
to be learned. Thus, feedback control is an appropriate strategy. The line drawing 
task is self-paced so that the slowness of feedback control is no drawback. Observa- 
tion indicated that mongol children often drew lines in small steps thus correcting 
overshoots just before they occurred. Long lines drawn in one big sweep were less 
likely to be corrected in time. This example illustrates the difference between visuo- 
motor control by feedback and by long-term programmes. Feedback requires no 
prior knowledge but needs slow movements for corrections to be made. Motor 
programmes allow rapid movements but depend on correct anticipations. 

The hypothesis ofa deficit in motor programmes would also account for the slow 
tapping performance of the Down’s syndrome children since a regular sequence of 
taps must be slow if the timing is to be controlled by feedback. If tapping perform- 
ance depends mainly on feedback then a high rate of tapping could only be aciera 
at the expense of increased irregularity. Such a relationship was found very strongly 
in the mongol children but not at all in the normal or autistic children. Se 
although the autistic children as a group showed a high rate of tapping and a hig 
degree of irregularity these measures were not correlated. ; y 

We conclude that the motor skill performance in subjects suffering from pena 
syndrome is specifically impaired in the following way: there appears Sissi 
use of preprogrammed sequences of movements and more reliance gS Ce 7 
processes. On this basis it would be predicted that mongol children wit a E 
term motor programmes would be unable to track at high speeds. For, as Pou! 


(1966) has pointed out, motor programmes and predictions are e E 
come delayed responses due to finite reaction time. Thus, peas ee o predeter- 
do relatively well in motor tasks requiring slow movements g i 7 edenn 
mined course but relatively badly at tasks involving fast and regi a ea sei 
It is possible that in learning to make fast regular movements yas ESN al children. 
benefit from much longer rest pauses than would be appropriate i pon deh sane 
Further investigations are needed to test these hypotheses. If a hig Aea 
confirmed then it would be possible to predict the kinds of gta % ney, Thi dis- 
children should find particularly difficult and those that they fin S TI E it 
tinction would be useful in the planning of training Poea n în this subgroup 
might be possible to suggest procedures to improve motor learning i 


of handicapped children. 
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SUMMARY 


Children with Down’s syndrome (Mongolism) were compared with severely 
subnormal autistic children and with normal children on two simple motor tasks: 
pursuit rotor tracking and finger tapping. 

Although the groups were matched on initial tracking performance, Down’s 
syndrome children failed to show any improvement after a 5 min rest, while both 
comparison groups showed a very marked improvement. Furthermore, in the finger 
tapping task, Down’s syndrome children were abnormally slow compared to the 
other groups. Neither the level of mental development nor the degree of general 
mental retardation can account for these deficits. It is hypothesised that Down’s 
syndrome is associated with specific difficulties in using long term motor programmes 
and that mongol children may therefore be dependent on simple feedback processes 
to perform motor tasks. 
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TRAINING IN LOGICAL THINKING AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON THE GROUPING STRATEGIES 
OF EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 


ELIZABETH BURKE 
Colleges of Education Division, Faculty of Education, University of Manchester 


INTRODUCTION 


WHATEVER specific abilities are used in thinking, the process of classification is 
clearly of major importance. It is central to concept formation, it makes generaliza- 
tion possible and it is involved in problem solving and other productive thinking. 
Questions involving classification are accepted as legitimate items in intelligence 
tests, Goldstein and Scheerer (1945) used tests of classification to study flexibility of 
thinking amongst clinical subjects, and Semeonoff and Trist (1958) have given 
details of numerous tests involving classification together with their mode of assess- 
ment. Other research in classification tasks in the past, have focused on how children 
learn (i) to form one class (Bruner and Oliver, 1963; Inhelder and Piaget, 1959; 
Vygotsky, 1962), (ii) to change their criteria for categorization (Heald and Marzolf, 
1953; Lovell, Mitchell and Everett, 1962), (iii) to compare the size and contents of 
different classes (Dodwell, 1962; Hyde, 1959; Inhelder and Piaget, 1959, Piaget, 
1952). More recent research, however, has been directed towards the delineation 
of experiences that promote higher level classificatory ability (Sigel, Roeper and 
Hooper, 1966; Shantz and Sigel, 1967; Jacobs and Vandeventer, 1969; Resnick, 
1967; Parker, Rieff and Sperr, 1971). 

One of the basic assumptions implicit in t 
behaviour of children is that there is a fixed order ii | j ine 
are acquired, a progression which, according to Piaget (1959), is realize va ty 
child’s developing ability to use complex logical operations. Piaget (1964) Br che 
language to be a necessary but not a sufficient condition for the formation ate lasses 
and the structure of relationships. That is to say, the stage of development ie 
strated by a 5-yr-old in classifying material will be different from a anes yee 
because of the presence or absence of a single factor such as language, bu nA : 
because the entire mental structure of the young child will prevent him E and 
concepts as sophisticated as that of the older ‘child. Furth and aarti his 
Vernon (1967) support a viewpoint similar to that of Piaget. pa e on (1962) 
Bruner (1966), working within the broad framework developed by Vygo A again’ 
suggests that hierachical classification is one of the most Goe props a Laces 
Structure of language—hierarchical grouping that goes Bean aS Be oe 
inclusion. As language becomes more internalized there is a shift fro: 


: Tyn increasingl 
Principles, that operate in classical perceptual organization, to the in ey 


he literature on the classificatory 
n which concepts of classification 
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abstract rules for grouping events by the principles of inclusion, exclusion and 
overlap. 

Piaget is quite critical of Bruner’s linguistic arguments. He concludes that such 
development is the result of mental operations (i.e. actions which have become 
internalized which are carried out in the mind and are reversible). This is a gradual 
developmental process made possible through the interaction of a child with his 
environment. At early stages of development thought is illogical, but as the child 
progresses, his thinking becomes increasingly more capable of dealing with the 
environment in a logical manner. Piaget is committed to the view that verbal 
processes become articulated with logical thought only after the development of 
(nonverbal) infralogical and logical schemes. That is to say that classificatory ability 
(among other logical operations) will result from the acquisition of nonverbal 
logical structures independent of verbal elements. Therefore an investigation into 
whether training in symbolic logic and the acquisition of nonverbal logical structures 
contributes significantly to improved performance in classification might well shed 
some light on the matter. The present study investigates the effects of such a pro- 
gramme in advancing the grouping strategies of young children. 

Generally the role of training in logical thinking is far from clear-cut and many 
research findings are, at least in parts, contradictory. Simcox’s (1970) experimental 
group had games based on logic and her results suggest that a structural training in 
logic is beneficial, while Burt (1971), reporting from a review of previous studies, 
also maintains that the logical thinking of children can be improved, the findings 
of Wheeler (1958) in particular being quoted as supporting evidence. Peel (1968) too, 
is among those who advocate the deliberate teaching of logical thinking. Ennis et al. 
(1969) on the other hand reported that training 7-to-9 yr olds in “conditional logic” 
resulted in no differences between the experimental groups and the control. Another 
effort by Anderson (1965) to train pre-operational children in a complex problem- 
solving skill showed that, while some skills can be learned, in problems involving 
combinatorial skills, training efforts were not very effective. 

The question of operative achievement from training in logical thinking appears 
not fully resolved. Whether the attainments reported by Simcox and others are 
truly Operational remains questionable. Beilin (1971) makes the point that in many 
instances the criteria for operativity are too vaguely defined to judge whether or not 
true operativity was achieved. An additional difficulty he suggests is the lack of 
agreement among psychologists as to the nature of Operativity, which in turn leads 
to disagreement in the interpretation of data. 

Bryant (1971) infers that training in logical abilities is unnecessary and he sug- 
gests that instead attention needs to be directed to factors such as memory capacity 
which impair the full effectiveness of these logical abilities in young children. This 
line of argument however, is not supported by Furth (1970) who maintains that 
nobody need remember that a subclass is included in a superior class. Once this is 
known it is available to the child. Ifhe “forgets” this only proves he has never known 
it. It is the child’s available structures which will determine the manner in which 
particular knowledge is assimilated. Thus the emphasis should be on strengthening, 
expanding and challenging these available Operative structures if, for example, 
sophisticated grouping strategies are to be developed. In other words, the develop- 
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ment of operativity is malleable only within the limits imposed by the nature of 
development. Furth makes the suggestion that this “operative knowing” can be 
nurtured, however, through instruction in logical symbolic notation. 

In this method of training the child is not provided with ready-made schemes or 
rules of integration but is required to generate these himself, a technique which one 
could justifiably predict would result in the formation of conceptual structures 
exhibiting a high degree of flexibility and adaptibility, It is this flexibility of opera- 
tions that distinguishes operative from nonoperative thought. 

Furth’s programme in symbolic logic is in fact used in the present study. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Sixty 8-yr-old children from a primary school in Manchester, England, served as 
subjects. They came from a mixed socio-economic background, and were randomly 
assigned (separately for each sex) to an experimental and control group, each group 
consisting of 12 boys and 18 girls. Since the I.Q, range was wide, stratification in 
respect of ability was thought desirable—to investigate possible differential effects 
of training, no less than to reduce statistical error. By separating the children into 
an upper level, defined as I.Q. 115 and above, and a lower level 1.Q. 114 and below, 
sub-groups of equal size (6 boys and 9 girls) were obtained. No child had received 
any previous training of the kind proposed. 


Programme ; 

The teaching programme used was Furth’s Symbolic Logic Programme (Furth, 
1970) which focuses on the comprehension of logical symbols for affirmation, 
negation, conjunction and disjunction in symbolic expressions, together with sub- 
sequent application of these expressions. In all cases the problem presented ane 
of three parts, a symbolic expression (H, $, T or A) a picture of what is symbol A 
(picture of house, sun, tree or apple) and, between the two, an arrow (possi y 
crossed) indicating whether the picture is or is not an instance ofthe expression. (For 


example, „y —— (Tt O; ). Either the second or third part of 


the problem has to be completed. The traditional symbols for the logical See 
ness of negation, conjunction and disjunction are used. The programme 1n 


: [N <>); negated 
conjunctive combinations (e.g. 44 —— E) ELIEN TES fia) { 


WE ); the negation sign over 
7 1 N: 


wees 4 i A TaN 
classes within a conjunction (e.g. #7 —= 
the 


a conjunctive sign (so bringing out the difference between H.T. and HT); 


inclusive disjunction (e.g. zy —= ), and the negated disjunction (e.g. 


"Mees 366, and ayy + ). The subjects ; 
ch, or to supply an instance of the 
al in that the stimulated responses 


had to indicate whether 


the symbolic expression and the instance mat 
expression. The programme is largely nonverb 
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involve little connected language. It would thus seem reasonable to assume that 
subjects with a restricted language code would not be penalised. 


Procedure 

The experimental group received training on the programme for nine consecu- 
tive weeks. Training was given in small teaching units, each session having 15 min. 
Explicit meanings of the symbolic expressions were not verbalized. Instead the 
subjects were encouraged to discover the meanings for themselves by demonstration, 
and in some cases by setting specific problems according to the individual need. On 
average one section of the programme was covered each week, depending on the 
capacity of the particular group of children or the complexity of the logical operation 
involved. 

Part | of the programme introduces to the children a number of basic conceptual 
skills. For example the symbolic affirmation H is appropriate as long as there is a 
house in the picture. Anything else added, such as other things or other houses, 
leaves the logical truth of the symbolic affirmation unaffected. Thus: 


fa © 


pine, ZN 
H @ PAP] 
ER iis 
Pol | Peel 


In this way the children were able to see right from the start that there are many 
different instances of a symbolized concept just as a concrete object can be symbolized 
from different conceptual viewpoints. 

Part 2 of the programme demonstrates the negation sign (—). Affirmation 
requires the presence, negation the absence of the thing symbolized. For example: 


vy 


71s 


The combination of (negation) and ( += ) leads to double negation where one 


neutralizes the other. Thus F ~ - In this way negation opens up in- 
creased possibilities for symbolic variations. 


Part 3 of the programme introduces the conjunctive combination (+). For 
example, H-A means that both a house and an apple must be present. In this particular 


procedure the child has to comprehend that # —- O but HA +e fal 


i 
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Part 4 shows negated classes within the conjunction. The children are helped to 
see very clearly that negation requires nothing more or less than the absence of the 
negated thing. Thus: 


Part 5 introduces the negation sign over the conjunctive sign. In this way the 
children were trained to comprehend the critical difference between H : T and 
H` T, and that logically (H7 T——>) is logically equivalent to (H - T——>). 


For example: 


VEE RE 
— m E 


— ¥ 
— Q? 


Parts 6 and 7 illustrate the concept of inclusive disjunction (v) meaning “or” in 
the sense of “either one or the other or both”. That is to say at least one of the 
alternatives must be verified, For example: 


— 9 @ 


Vv 
+ ÓX 
The control group had teaching in games and gymnastic denc 
for the same length of time. 


e in similar units 


Tests 3 
At the end of the 9-weeks’ period the subjects were pens 
equivalence formation with verbal and pictorial materials (Bruner, 1966 
method of presentation was followed fairly closely. 


riterion tasks of 
). Bruner’s 
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In the verbal task cards, the words “banana” and “peach” were presented—the 
words being spoken aloud at the same time—and the subjects asked “How are 
banana and peach alike?” “Potato” was then added to the list, and so on, the 
complete list consisting of eight items of increasing difficulty but stating a common 
characteristic. A second set of eight items then followed in the same way. 

The pictorial task consisted of 42 drawings of familiar objects (e.g. a doll, fish, 
pair of scissors) and the subjects had to select pictures that were “alike in some 
way”. The pictures were then replaced and they were asked for another selection. 
In all ten repetitions were required, and on each occasion the subject could select 
as many pictures as he liked. He was also asked how the selected pictures were alike. 


Scoring ` 
The scoring was decided from the two principal types of grouping strategies 
that were distinguished, namely, superordinate grouping based on a single feature 
common to all in the group, (e.g. “banana”, “peach”, “meat”, “milk”, “air” being 
grouped together because “they all can be swallowed”), and complexive groupings, 
where no such common feature was instanced. Clearly a superordinate grouping is 
superior to complexive grouping, and performance on the verbal task—where sub- 
jects are denied the freedom to select their own material—was scored by the number 
of superordinate groupings achieved. On the pictorial task, however, account was 
also taken of numbers of items grouped by awarding a score of one for each item 
superordinately grouped, thereby rewarding those achieving superordinate groupings 
for larger selections, For both tasks, therefore, it is success at superordinate groupings 
which is scored. 
i The groupings were also compared on the basis of groupings, four categories 
being distinguished as follows: 2 
Perceptual, where items are matched on the basis of some surface quality or spatial 
relationship; functional, matching on the basis of use; nominal, matching by giving 
a class name; and other, e.g. by subjective evaluation or assertion. In evaluating 
group differences, frequencies in the functional and nominal were combined—these 
two categories being considered to represent a more sophisticated performance. 


RESULTS 


Task performance 

TA three-way analysis of variance was carried out on each of the verbal and 
pictorial task scores, separating out the main and interactive effects of training 
(experimental vs control groups), sex and ability. The results are shown in Table 1. 
We see that the only effect involving training which is significant at the 5 per cent 
level is the interactive training x sex effect for performance on the verbal task. For 
the pictorial task this effect narrowly fails to attain significance at this level. The 
relevant mean scores are set out in Table 2. In both cases training is seen to be bene- 
ficial for the boys, but not for the girls. Again the lack of significance of the second- 


order interaction implies that this pattern (for the verbal task) may be taken to 
apply separately to each ability level. 


eee eee Ll 
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TABLE l. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PERFORMANCE IN RESPECT OF SUPERORDINATE 
GROUPINGS ON THE VERBAL AND PICTORIAL TASKS 


Verbal Pictorial 
Source of variation af. MS. F. M.S. F 
Training (4) 1 1:07 1 558-01 1:89 
Sex (B) 23-51 3-93 308-03 1-04 
Ability (C) 1 112-07 18-75** 370-02 1-25 
AxB 1 24-55 411* 96367 326+ 
AxG 1 0:07 1 236-01 1 
BxG 1 19-60 3:28 497-02 1-68 
AXBxG 1 8-10 1:35 9714 1 
Within cells 52 5:98 245:42 


ton cens ool GE Se eee 
**p < 0-01 +001 <p <0-05 + 0:05 <p < 0-10 


TABLE 2. MEAN SCORES FOR THE CROSS-CLASSIFICATIONS OF TRAINING AND SEX 


Verbal task Pictorial task 
Training No training Al—A2 Training No training Al—A2 
(41) (42) (aD) (42 
` Girls 8-16 8-94 —0:78 17:55 17:77 —0:22 
Boys 10-75 8-91 1:84 23-95 16-00 7:95 


Basis of grouping i 

The number of subjects in each group with above-average, average (the medium) 
and below-average allocations in the combined functional plus nominal category 
(and therefore with below-average, average and above average allocations respect- 
ively in the combined perceptual plus other category) are shown in Table 3. For the 
verbal test the average and below-average frequencies were combined in the cal- 
culation of X? to avoid expected frequencies below 9. ie Tae] y 

We see that for both the verbal and pictorial tasks more subjects in the experi- 
mental group have above-average allocations, the difference being particularly 
marked in the case of the verbal task. For both tests however the group differences 


are seen to be significant at the 5 per cent level. 


T ALLOCATIONS IN 
TABLE 3. NUMBER OF SUBJECTS WITH ABOVE-AVERAGE, AVERAGE AND BELOW AVERAGE 


THE FUNCTIONAL AND NOMINAL CATEGORIES 
Pictorial task 


Verbal task 
Above a, Below Above hath 
Group average average average average — ane 
Experimental 20 4 6 ! 7 i f 
Control 10 4 16 


yi = 632; d.f. = 23h < 0:05 


i ea AE 


DISCUSSION 

bitious, that of demonstrating 
session weekly for nine weeks, 
found to be statistically 
er, was a differential 


The intention of this study was undoubtedly ami 


transfer for 8-yr-old subjects from one 15- min trait ` i $ 
and it is not surprising that the main effect of training has r 
insignificant in both the criterion tasks. What did emerge howe 
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effect in respect of sex, namely, that the boys (but not the girls) did show appreciable 
benefit, and that in respect of performance on the verbal task this sex difference was 
significant. A similar pattern was evident too, in respect of performance on the 
pictorial task, although the difference here was not sufficiently pronounced to 
achieve significance. 

The obtained sex difference in response to logical training could arise from under- 
lying differences in ability structure, or in pattern of interests, or (more specula- 
tively) in role expectation. Another possible reason is that girls do not respond as 
readily to a female teacher (or at any rate to this researcher) as do boys. An extension 
of the design with more than two groups, and to eliminate the confounding effects 
of a teacher-sex interaction, would be needed to probe this possibility. That it was 
the trained boys rather than the girls who achieved more superordinate groupings 
on the verbal task is unexpected in view of the supposed superiority of boys in respect 
of visual-spatial skills and of girls in respect of verbal skills (Maccoby, 1967), and 
this in turn suggests the possibility of negative transfer, or interference, as a potential 
outcome of structured training. Many of the girls in the experimental group did in 
fact appear to be searching for a logical equivalence which was not readily apparent, 
and the training may well have reinforced their tendency to be very literal in their 
approach rather than enabling them to deal with representations. Thus the initial 
response to the question of how bananas, peach, potato, meat, milk, water, air and 
germs are all alike was, in fact, that they were not alike. A training programme 
which is largely non-verbal may well be less effective with girls. It must be recognized 
of course that the experiment was conducted in one school (deliberately, so as to 
Increase control over extraneous variables). Generalization can properly be made 
therefore only in respect of pupils from similar schools, that is, schools drawing 
pupils from the same type of catchment area, schools employing similar teaching 
methods and of similar organization etc. 

The qualitative analysis, where the groups were compared on their allocation of 
attributes, showed the results of training to be clear-cut. Significantly more of the 
experimental group were above average in their allocations in the functional and 
nominal categories, a finding which is not in accord with Bruner’s hypothesis that 
a shift from Perceptual to functional modes of representation, from the “iconic” to 
the “symbolic”, is dependent upon experience with verbal symbols (Bruner, 1966). 
The present results suggest that such a shift may be related, not to verbal-symbolic 
experience, but rather to an increased development in logical ability. A structural 
training in logical thinking, even when not directly concerned with classification, 


may well help to promote thinking from the perceptual-complexive to the functional 
superordinate form. 


What light, if any, however, 


i do the results of the present study throw on the 
issue of whether any useful purp 


T ose is served by conducting acceleration studies? 
s poses the fundamental question of whether there was any real evidence of a 
structural change in the intellectual development of these children, an increase in 
their Operativity, a general beneficial effect in their functioning. One of Piaget’s 
criteria for assessing the authenticity of changes in cognitive performance produced 
by training is the extent to which they show transfer and generalization. The 
achievement of generalization was a declared objective of the acceleration treatment 


—— i. 
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applied in this study. In view of the limited amount of time spent on training, 
tentative comments on the findings seem to more appropriate than definite con- 
clusions. Although the training was effective in improving the number of super- 
ordinate groupings achieved, its effectiveness proved to be limited. The relative 
failure of the acceleration technique to produce statistically significant superiority 
in overall performance on the criterion tasks would seem to suggest that, in this 
instance at least, training in symbolic logic, while it may challenge the child’s 
operative thinking, will not necessarily endow him with any high-level operative 
knowing extending to improved logical classificatory skills. All the children readily 
acquired the capacity to deal with the logical operations but on the whole failed to 
demonstrate the ability to coordinate these elements into a structure which could be 
applied to the criterion tasks. This study, therefore, supports the conclusion that 
contrived experiences of the kind employed here are not likely to be of sufficient 
moment to fundamentally affect the course of development. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation into the effects of training in symbolic logic on the grouping 
strategies of 8-yr-old children is reported, Bruner’s tests of equivalence (verbal and 
non-verbal) being used as criteria. Generally the training was found to be beneficial 
for the boys, but not for the girls, the training x sex interaction being significant 
for performance in the verbal test. Again, for both tests, more of the experimental 
group displayed above-average groupings in the functional and nominal categories, 
the difference from the controls being statistically significant. The implications of 


these findings are discussed. 
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EMOTIONAL AND MEDICAL FACTORS 
IN CHILD DENTAL ANXIETY 


O. SERMET 
The Welsh National School of Medicine, Cardiff 


Dentists, and paedodontists in particular, recognize that children vary enormously 
in the nature and extent to which they manifest anxiety and thereby accept dental 
treatment. At one extreme there are those children who will readily accept any form 
of dental treatment at any time and with any dentist and at the other extreme there 
are children who will resist every form of treatment offered them. Dental anxiety 
may thus be thought of as a continuum (Swallow, 1969) with the majority of children 
showing degrees of anxiety that lie between these two extremes. It is the children who 
belong at the outer extreme of the anxiety continuum and who manifest this 
“pathological” or “phobic” anxiety as it has been variously called, that have been 
described as dentally anxious and with whom this paper is principally concerned. 

Dentally anxious children represent approximately 10 per cent of the child 
population attending for treatment at the Dental Hospital in Cardiff. Their histories 
reveal a variety of dental, medical, social and emotional problems and reflect the 
complex nature and extent of the problem of dental anxiety. 

Their manifestations of dental anxiety are also very variable. Some children may 
refuse to enter the surgery, cannot be persuaded to open their mouths, struggle, cry 
and scream, some are less overtly anxious. They are tense, passively unco-operative, 
have night terrors and employ delaying tactics such as talking animatedly to post- 
pone treatment. r 

Not only do these children present management problems for the dentist, but 
also efforts to motivate them into caring for their teeth and taking preventive action 
seem to be more difficult than with other children. This is reflected in their higher 
D.M.F. (Decayed, Missing and Filled Teeth) rate (Sermet, 1971). 

There are various theories on the origin of dental anxiety ranging from a psycho- 
analytical orientation (Zeifert, 1953; Kaho, 1955) to a behaviouristic one (Morgan, 
1940; Carpenter, 1941; and Harland, 1960), but most are purely speculative. An 
investigation was recently carried out to study the aetiology of dental anxiety in 
children in a much wider context and on a more objective basis than has previously 
been attempted. Its purpose was not to demonstrate causal effects but to identify 
areas of special importance for further intensive investigation. $ 3 i 

Details were obtained of a child’s general and family background, his ae 
and medical experiences, together with those of his family. Assessments were al a 
made of maternal anxiety and of the child’s emotional disorder. This paper w 1 
report the results of only part of this investigation, namely, the medical and emotiona 
factors; the others have been reported elsewhere (Sermet, 1971). 
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MATERIALS AND METHOD 


Requisite data was obtained from a group of 100 dentally anxious children and compared to that 
obtained from a group of 100 dentally non-anxious children matched for age, sex and social class. 
The bulk of the information was obtained by the use of a semi-structured interview conducted with 
the mother. A questionnaire formed the basis of the interview and was specially devised to provide 
details in the required areas of investigation. 

Mothers were also asked to complete Rutter’s (Rutter et al., 1970) Child Scale A Questionnaire, 
a scale shown to be reliable, valid and able to discriminate between children who show a behavioural 
or emotional disorder and those who do not. Furthermore, as the scale also discriminates between 
neurotic and antisocial disorder, it may also be used as a standardized way of describing a child’s 
disorder (Rutter et al., 1970). 


SELECTION OF THE DENTALLY ANXIOUS GROUP 


Initial sample 

The initial sample consisted of children referred to the Dental Hospital who, because of their 
dental anxiety, had been found difficult or impossible to treat in the conventional way. Referrals 
were from General Dental Practitioners and School Dental Officers in and around the Cardiff area 
and were limited to those made between 1969 and 1970. 


Final sample 

Dentists inevitably have a different perception of what constitutes an anxious child and their 
assessment of dental anxiety is therefore variable. Similarly their approach is different: whereas 
some dentists will refuse to treat a child who does not co-operate fully, others will persevere to a much 
greater degree. This initial sample then included children with different levels of dental anxiety, 
hence a method was devised to filter through only those children with dental anxiety at the high 
extreme of the anxiety continuum. 

Experience has indicated that a child who is dentally anxious demonstrates this in some way to 
the simplest procedure such as a simple cleaning of the teeth with a rubber cup (a prophylaxis). 
Each child in the sample was therefore seen by the investigator (O.S.), a prophylaxis carried out and 
the child’s anxiety assessed and rated on a Visual Analogue Scale (Aitken, 1969). If after this the 
child was considered anxious, he was included in the final sample of children, otherwise he was 
eliminated from the study. 


SELECTION OF CONTROL GROUP 


ie child’s notes and from the child’s dentist, and then confirmed by assessment of the child himself. 
oe aa of assessment of anxiety was the same as that adopted for the anxious child. If the child 
ari Sap on all three counts he was included in the control group, otherwise he was not 
It is appreciated that the lar jas i 3 
; e largest source of bias in the selection of both groups of children was in 
Viner aie ee ey founderon, of this problem, the reason for the choice of the 
e and dei of its validit i * i 
elsewhere (Swallow and Sermet, 1972), validity and use in the field of dental anxiety are discussed 
aps ee consisted of 100 dentally anxious children matched with 100 dentally non- 
Be pak 2 gine There were slightly more girls (56 per cent) than boys (44 per cent) and the age- 
‘quency distribution is shown in Table 1. The majority of children (61 per cent) fell into the 9-11 yr 
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P There were slightly more children in social classes I and II than there were in classes IV and V 
but this was also not significant ( y? = 2-42; 6 d. f. ns) (Table 2). None of the children attended special 
schools of any kind. 

TABLE l. AGE vs SEX 
Age (yr) Boys Girls Total 
r 5-6 4 4 8 
7-8 7 8 15 
8} 6 5 H 
9 3 5 8 
94 3 9 12 
10 6 2 8 
10} 6 6 12 
ll 4 8 12 
114 3 6 9 
12 2 3 5 
Total 44 56 100 
TABLE 2. SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION BASED ON FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
(Registrar-General’s Classification, 1970) 
Social class * Number 
0 2 
1 12 
2 18 
3 48 
4 10 
5 10 
Total 100 
*Social Class 0 = Armed Forces. 


RESULTS 


Behaviour Disorders ; ; 
Mothers were asked to complete Rutter’s Child Scale A Questionnaire and the 


frequency distribution of the scores are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. SCORES ON RUTTER’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Anxious Control 
0-3 8 14 
4-7 16 50 
8-12 45 30 
13-16 13 5 
17-20 11 0 
21-24 1 0 
25-28 4 1 
29+ 2 0 
Total 100 100 
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It can be seen that the mothers of the anxious children tended to score them at 
the higher end of the scale and the mothers of the control children tended to score 
them at the lower end (x? = 41 -50, 7 d.f., p <0-001). 31 per cent of the anxious children 
scored 13 or above and these are the children who can be regarded as having a 
behavioural or emotional disorder (Rutter et al., 1970). Moreover, a large number 
of these children (23) were further classified as “neurotic” and 5 as “antisocial”. 
The others could not be classified as either one or the other. 

On the other hand, in the control group, the number of children who scored 13 
or above was only 6 and of these 1 was further classified as “neurotic” and 4 as 
“antisocial”. 

Rutter et al. (1970) Isle of Wight study showed that the largest sub-group of 
neurotic conditions was “anxiety disorder”, in which anxiety and worrying were the 
most prominent symptoms. Furthermore, it showed that many of the children were 
generally fearful and a third of the children with an anxiety disorder had specific 
fears or phobias which were sufficiently marked to be handicapping. The present 
results seem to corroborate this study. 


OTHER DISTURBANCES 


Mothers were also invited to make any comments that they wished about the 
child generally. The same phrases were repeated with surprising frequency so that 
subsequent coding into the five categories: “generally worries”, “generally highly- 
strung”, generally nervous”, “other” and “none”, was simplified. 


TABLE 4. OTHER DISTURBANCES 


Anxious Control 
None 35 95 
Generally worries 7 0 
Generally highly-strung 14 0 
Generally nervous 33 0 
Other 11 5 
Total 100 100 


Table 4 shows that there was a relatively large number (65 per cent) of dentally 
anxious children who were reported by their mothers to have a “disturbance” 
“compared to only 5 per cent of the control children (x? = 83-94, 4 d.f., p<0-001) and 
approximately half of these “disturbances” in the anxious group were of the 

generally nervous” kind. 


MEDICAL HISTORY 
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It is also accepted by many authorities that the nature of a child’s illness and his 
hospital experience may have psychological repercussions on him (Skipper and 
Leonard, 1968). The present investigation obtained details of the illnesses the child 
had had, the occasions on which he had either been admitted or treated in hospital, 
his immediate and subsequent reaction to these experiences and his attitude to 
doctors and hospitals. 


TABLE 5. ILLNESSES 


Anxious Control 
None 53 63 
* Asthma /eczema 9 1 
Stomach—organic disease 1 1 
*Stomach—psychogenic 3 1 
Organic chest disease 4 13 
*Psychiatric care 3 0 
Congenital defects 4 3 
*Asthma/eczema/stomach psychogenic 3 1 
*Asthma/eczema/psychiatric care 3 0 
Other 17 17 
Total 100 100 


*Jllnesses with a strong emotional or psychogenic component. 


Approximately half (53 per cent) of the anxious children were reported to have 
had an illness of some kind, compared to 37 per cent of the control children (Table 5). 
On the whole, the control children had had organic chest illnesses, e.g. pneumonia 
and bronchitis, whereas the anxious children had had illnesses whose cause was 
unknown and in which a strong emotional or psychogenic component has been 
suspected of playing an important part (x? = 20:16, 3 d.f. p<0-001). Included here 
are asthma, eczema and certain chest and stomach illnesses in which no organic 
cause was said to have been found. There were 6 per cent anxious children, but no 
control children, who were undergoing some form of psychiatric case (for reasons 
other than dental anxiety). In addition, two other dentally anxious children were 
reported to have had treatment at a Child Guidance Clinic. 


Taste 6. PHARMACOTHERAPY 


: Anxious Control 
None 79 94 
Tranquillizers 7 0 
Bronchodilators 5 2 
Anti-histamines 3 0 
Other 6 4 
Total 100 100 


Tota) A SES 
n were also reported to be receiving more 
= 12-98, 4 d.f., p<0-02). Tranquillizers, 
he agents most commonly mentioned, 
being prescribed for 
lizers is particularly 


Table 6 shows that anxious childre 
pharmacotherapy than control children (x? 
bronchodilators and anti-histamines were t 4 
but it should be noted that none of the pharmacotherapy was 
dental anxiety. The high percentage of children taking tranquil 
interesting. 
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TABLE 7. NUMBER OF HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS 
Anxious Control 


None 44 69 

1 34 20 

2 14 8 

3+ 8 3 
Total 100 100 


Mothers were asked to report the occasions on which the child had been admitted 
to hospital for whatever reason or length of time, and the results are shown in Table 7. 

Overall the number of hospital admissions for the anxious children exceeds that 
for the control children (y? = 13-06, 3 d.f., p<0-001). Fifty-six per cent of anxious 
children have had at least one hospital admission compared to 31 per cent of control 
children. 

The occasions in which the child had had cause to receive hospital treatment of 
some kind, but in which there had been no necessity for admission, are shown in 
Table 8. 


TABLE 8. NUMBER OF HOSPITAL TREATMENTS 
e 


Anxious Control 
None 75 TN 
1 18 8 
2 2 0 
3+ 5 l 


Total 100 100 


Once again, the number of anxious children who had received out-patient 
treatment exceeded that of the control (x? = 10-05, 3 d.f., p<0-02). Twenty-five per 
cent of anxious children had received hospital treatment on at least one occasion 
compared to 9 per cent of the control children. 

_Any traumatic medical experiences were assessed from the mother’s account of the 
child’s medical experiences and his reactions towards them, including subsequent 
reactions to personnel in the medical environment. Table 9 shows that there were 
20 per cent of anxious children who had had a traumatic medical experience of 
some kind and of these 65 per cent were assessed to have been of a highly traumatic 
nature. This was compared to the control group in which 11 per cent of the children 
had had a traumatic medical experience and of those only 9 per cent were regarded 
as highly traumatic (%2 = 15-12, 4 d.f., p<0-001). 


TABLE 9. TRAUMATIC MEDICAL EXPERIENCES 
——— L ERIENCES ISS 


Anxious Control 
None 78 89 
Minimal 5 4 
Moderate 2 6 
High 13 1 
Always anxious 2 0 


109 00 
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Mothers were asked to describe their child’s attitude to doctors and hospitals. 
Their answers were categorized as shown in Tables 10 and 11 respectively. In this 
context the words “likes” and “dislikes” were used synonymously to “not nervous” 
and “nervous” respectively. The category “neutral” indicated indifference, un- 
certainty or cases where the child neither liked nor disliked doctors or hospitals. 
The category “not applicable” denoted those children who had not had any 
experience of either. 


TABLE 10. ATTITUDE TOWARDS DOCTORS 


Anxious Control 
Likes 20 61 
Neutral 45 31 
Dislikes 34 7 
Not applicable * 1 1 
Total 100 100 


*Where the asterisk appears these figures have been 
eliminated before the computation of the y’. 


There were more anxious children (34 per cent) who were said to dislike doctors 
than there were control children (7 per cent) (x? = 41-11, 2 d.f., p<0-001). Similarly 
there were more anxious children (33 per cent) who were said to dislike hospitals 
than there were control children (3 per cent) (y? = 45-48, 3 d.f., p<0-001). The 
similarity in both these results is worth emphasizing as this could possibly indicate 
that dislike of one would lead to anxiety of the other, although this connection would 
be difficult to substantiate. 


TABLE ll. ATTITUDE TOWARDS HOSPITALS 


Anxious Control 
Likes 7 16 
Neutral 36 23 
Dislikes 33 3 
Not applicable 24 58 
DISCUSSION 


A child’s reaction to the dental experience may be governed by the nature of his 
own resources. A child, therefore, who has an emotional disorder may be unable to 
cope with the experience and manifests dental anxiety in some form or other. The 
A Scale Scores would seem to indicate that among the dentally anxious children 
there is a group with an emotional disorder and although the scale further differenti- 
ates many of these children as “neurotic” Rutter et al. (1970) themselves state that 
this is but a crude measure and for clinical purposes needs to be supplemented by 
other information. An independent psychiatric assessment would therefore have 
been most valuable, Furthermore, the Scale provides information only on the child s 
behaviour as seen by the parent and since it has been shown that a child’s behaviour 
at home and at school differ strikingly, it would also have been valuable to have 


the teacher’s independent ratings. 
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The comments made by the mothers have been included as an interesting observa- 
tion. At this level they are crude in nature and of unknown reliability and are not 
intended to be taken as reflecting on the validity of the A Scale. It may, however, 
be fair to assume that if the mother felt justified in making any comment at all 
then there was some such notable feature in the child. 

In a recent controlled study of 34 adult patients with dental phobia, Lautch 
(1971) drew very similar conclusions. Although he found traumatic dental experi- 
ences to be the most important aetiological factors concerned, neurotic traits in 
childhood and previous psychiatric history were further predisposing factors in the 
development of the phobia. Furthermore the majority of the patients had developed 
the dental phobia in childhood and adolescence. 

Skipper and Leonard (1968) state that illness may be a stress-provoking situation 
on a child and his family, and that the process of hospitalization may produce stress 
that is independent of that precipitated by the illness itself. The hospital experience 
may also produce psychological problems years after the child has been discharged. 
A child who is dentally anxious may be manifesting the effects of this stress that he 
has experienced, or, if as is more likely, the child sees the dental situation as an 
extension of the medical experience, then his dental anxiety reflects the anxiety he 
feels about medical situations generally, However, not all the children were adversely 
affected by medical experiences and it may well be that this particular group of 
children attach a special meaning to these events. Perhaps also the age at which a 
child is admitted into hospital is an area that needs investigation and in retrospect 
it should have been included in the present study, for it may well be an important 
determinant of a child’s subsequent reaction to the hospital experience. 

Because of the mother’s intimate relationship and interaction with the child, 
she may communicate her feeling state to the child, so that if, for example, she is 
affected by the stress of the hospital experience, she may actually increase her child’s 
stress (Skipper and Leonard, 1968). Also Mechanic (1969) suggested that definition 
of symptoms and patterns of use of medical resources are acquired within the family 
and that the parents, in particular the mother, not only play a major role in teaching 
the child when to respond to symptoms of illness, but also teach the child how to 
respond to these signs. In other words, the mother’s orientation to health and illness 
in general will have an important effect and relationship to that of the child’s. 

_ This whole field of medical experience is one that is obviously very complex and 
within which many variables are interacting. It is also of interest to note that those 
ca con Manoti were also among the high scorers on the A Scale. 5 
ae e limitations of the data have been pointed out, but despite them the obvious 

ifference between the mothers’ accounts on (a) the A Scale and (b) the medical 
a a eae denied and is indicative of the presence of an emotional element 
of dental anxiet K TEE a maren e implications in the management 
reapondeeil y in children becomes apparent. Clearly if we are seeing neurotic 

ponses they need psychological handling and therefore call for an interdisciplinary 


approach between dentistry and child psychiatry. 


I i a 3 
ribs ae be emphasized that this paper has not intended to demonstrate any 


Eng cts but rather to identify areas of special importance in dental anxiety 
and to draw attention to the need for further investigations to be carried out. 


Ay 
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SUMMARY 


This paper reports part of an investigation into the aetiology of child dental 
anxiety, and in particular considers the role of emotional and medical factors in 
this respect. 

One hundred dentally anxious children and 100 dentally non-anxious children 
were seen and information about them obtained through a semi-structured interview 
with the mother and by her completion of Rutter’s Child Scale A Questionnaire. 

The results showed significant differences between the two groups of children in 
their emotional disorders and their medical experiences. 
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Tuere are few reports of XYY chromosome anomalies in children and young people 
who show disturbed behaviour. This is surprising in view of the interest expressed in 
a possible association between this chromosomal anomaly and antisocial behaviour 
in adult life. We recently had the opportunity to investigate the clinical and be- 
havioural characteristics of one child over a three year period. 


CASE REPORT 


This patient was referred, aged 13 yr 11 months to the Child Psychiatry Department by his 
general practitioner. It was clear from accounts from the school and parents that he had caused no 
concern until the age of 10 yr 6 months, when in company with classmates he broke into and stole 
from school and shortly afterwards was admonished in a juvenile court for stone-throwing. From age 
13 yr his schoolwork had been unsatisfactory in all subjects and this was attributed to poor motiva- 
tion. Hitherto timid in nature, he had become moody and irritable, reacting to slight provocation by 
his peers with impulsive and violent assaults. At age 14 yr 1 month, in older company, he broke into a 
house, stealing cigarettes, a radio and alcohol. By contrast his behaviour at home was obedient and 


tolerating and supporting. ‘Mother, 
ness. She was withdrawn and agitated. Four 
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TABLE 1 


Age (yr) 6 2/12 10 3/12 13 8/12 144/12 


Height (percentile) 119cm (75th) 144cm (95th) 173cm (97th+) 176cm (97th+) 
Weight (percentile) 22-5kg (75th) 33kg (75th) 53kg (90th) 57-8kg (90th+) 
EE ta a a lt n E 


On physical examination normal adult sexual development was present. Physically, the patient 
presented an intimidating appearance, commented upon spontancously by nursing and medical 
staff. Facies was long and mask-like, head doliocephalic with small protruding ears, This appearance 
was distinct from that of other members of the family. Chance reports from a peer group, aged 10-12, 
unaware of the patient’s attendance, described him as a “queer mongol boy”. 

Cytogenetic investigations of blood, and fluorescent studies of buccal smears, established a 
47 XYY karyotype. Father similarly investigated showed a normal karyotype. 

Skull X-rays were performed as part of the investigation of gigantism. They were reported as 
“normal appearance of sutures and vascular markings. The frontal sinuses were developing, but 
were not particularly enlarged. No enlargement or abnormality of the pituitary fossa was shown. There 
was no soft tissue or bony abnormality”. 

Routine screening for abnormal plasma aminoacids indicated a normal pattern. 

The patient was tested by an experienced clinical psychologist who reported (at age 14 yr 1 
month) : 

Abbreviated W.I.S.C. (Wechsler, 1949) 

Full Scale 1.Q. = 110 (bright-normal”) 

Pro-rated verbal scale I.Q. = 115 (‘‘bright-normal”’) 

Pro-rated performance I.Q. = 105 (“high-average”) 


Sub-test scales scores 

Information 13 Picture completion 11 
Arithmetic 11 Block design H 
Similarities 13 Coding 10 


Vocabulary 12 
Gibson Spiral Maze (Gibson, 1961) 
Time = 36 sec 
Score = 11 “Fast but tolerable accuracy” 
Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1965) 
Extroversion score = 26 
Neuroticism score = 13 
Lie score = 2 
Comment. Intellectual screening indicated that the pati i intelligence 
I £ scr patient was of bright-normal intelligen 
(75th percentile). Examination of the distribution of sub-test scaled scores revealed no evidence of 
cognitive impairment. 
His self-rating on the Eysenck Personality Inventory s s extrover ne 
eli- é K uggested that he was extroverted beyo! 
normal limits, This would be quite consistent with the qualitative features of his test performance 


speed test of hand-eye coordination. 
ee series of E.E.G. recordings were performed and the following comments expressed. A 
ord 1. “Some of the features of this record are suggestive of delayed E.E.G. maturity which is 
i FE ue of abnormality in children with behaviour disorders. In view of the occasional mid- 
ieee surat and the clinical possibility of temporal lobe epilepsy, a ‘second’ sleep record 


on which to base a diagnosis of epilepsy the findings are suspicious.” 

Record 3; (After 2 yr) “No significant sides a the pease recording.” 

Psychiatric contact over a 3 yr period revealed the following features. 

(1) The patient was unduly sensitive about his height and appearance and this resulted in pee" 
group difficulties. Activities were solitary or took place in a group of much older males. When pro- 
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voked the patient became involved in vindictive feuds. Little interest was shown in female compan- 
ions; his main pursuits were motor cycles, sailing and astronomy. He commented often on the 
antagonism of others. A common viewpoint expressed by neighbours, police and teachers was that 
“he should act as an adult”. 

(2) In effect the patient was invariably apathetic. Despite any indication of enthusiasm or warmth 
and indeed a marked indifference to most adults, he attended the clinic regularly on a voluntary 
basis. He was concerned about his mother’s health but neither volunteered nor confirmed any feeling 
of depression. 


MANAGEMENT 


‘Treatment was by individual psychotherapy. Themes discussed were family illness, attitudes to 
the patient’s unusual height, feelings of anger and personal ambitions. A gradual lessening of anxiety 
and improvement in peer group relationships resulted. During the period of treatment he was 
referred to a Children’s Panel and placed on an order of supervision to an experienced male social 
worker, A change of school was arranged, from a predominantly academic and rigorous course to 
one more technical. There he mixed with older and taller boys and was better accepted by the 
teaching staff. Encouraged by his elder brother, he took up orienteering interests. 

Mother’s depression responded to a course of tricyclic antidepressant drugs. A further depressive 
illness, 2 yr later was similarly treated. Mother remained physically healthy. Both parents attended 
the out-patient clinic on a regular basis, at a different time from the patient, to discuss his progress, 
an arrangement to which he consented. 


DISCUSSION 


Recent estimates of the incidence of XYY chromosome constitution among live 
male births show some measure of agreement about the figure of 1:5 per 1,000 
(Ratcliffe et al., 1970; Jacobs et al., 1971; Price and Jacobs, 1970). Clinical studies 
indicate that this anomaly is associated with increased height and lower intelligence 
(Price and Whatmore, 1967.) Although, in this case, a multiplicity of factors con- 
tributed to psychological upset, behaviour difficulties began at a time of a rapid 
acceleration in growth. Intellectually, the patient was of “bright-normal’’ intelli- 
gence, and was of greater ability than most other cases described. (See below.) 

The forensic significance of XYY anomalies remains a matter for debate. Early 
studies showed a disproportionate concentration of such individuals in certain 
institutions, most remarkably in the State Hospital, Carstairs (Price and Whatmore, 
1967). Other studies however, of Scottish Penal Institutions and Approved Schools, 
showed no unusual prevalence (Jacobs et al., 1971). This patient’s symptoms in- 


cluded the violent expression of aggression after provocation. This was seriously 


viewed by th ity because of his great height and strength. While E.E.G. 
y the community bec gr n-focal temporal lobe disturb- 


measures of delayed cortical maturity, particularly no : a 
ances might be associated with such disproportionate aggressiveness, we remain 
uncommitted on this issue. By current criteria (Rutter, 1971) he showed a marked 
emotional immaturity for his age, particularly in psychosocial development. This 
was reflected in peer group difficulties, tensions being released in both social and 
antisocial activities. 

In one study (Price and Whatmore, 1967) a 
early age and was less frequently associated with 
case too, the family was socially stable, and to th : 
baffling and entirely unexpected. There were however, associated stressors 
cal and mental illness and anxieties about these were shared by the patient. 


ntisocial disorder commenced at an 
disturbed family behaviour. In this 
e parents, their son’s behaviour was 
of physi- 
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Other cases, detected at Child Psychiatric Clinics have demonstrated behaviour 
disorders, of various types, commencing before puberty. These have sometimes been 
associated with intellectual difficulties. Court Brown, Price and Jacobs (1968) 
described an 11 yr old boy classified as “an aggressive delinquent”; Gustavson 
(1968) an 8} yr old with poor peer-group adjustment, mild mental retardation, and 
motor incoordination; Leff et al. (1968) a child of superior intelligence exhibiting 
a neurotic disturbance in childhood, and a neurotic depressive illness in adult life. 
Rainer, Abdullah and Jarvik (1968) gave a detailed account of the development of 
monozygotic twins, of “dull average-borderline retardation” intelligence. It was 
of interest that family patterns of interaction played a significant part with diver- 
gence of personality and behaviour. Cowie and Kahn (1968) provided a very full 
study of a boy who exhibited antisocial behaviour disorder at age 4 yr, followed by 
truancy, cruelty and conflict with the law, aged 5-9 yr, leading to placement in a 
school for maladjusted children. (This child of superior intelligence, had profound 
reading difficulties.) - 

The effects of family and educational influences are of much importance, and 
in the case presented, they provided a contribution to disturbed behaviour. There 
was, however, no evidence of a specific language problem. 

The problem of confidentiality has preoccupied other workers in this field 
(Rainer et al., 1968). In this case cytogenetic information was shared between the 
therapist, a consultant member of the service, the cytogenetic department, and a 
local consultant in forensic psychiatry. A report given at the request of the Children’s 


Hearings, made reference to the patient’s growth, and to family, educational and 
social difficulties. 


SUMMARY 


A case is presented in which a multiplicity of factors, among them an XYY 
chromosome constitution, may have contributed to disturbed behaviour. These 
factors were inter-related and included rate of growth, emotional immaturity, 
school difficulties and family illness. Social responses to the patient’s appearance and 


behaviour made management difficult. This situation has responded in part to 
psychiatric and social intervention. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


From Birth to Seven. A Report of the National Child Development Study. R. Dave, N. 
Burt er and H. Gotpsre with the assistance of E. ALBERMAN, E. Ross and P. Wepcr. Longman 
Group Ltd., London, 1972, pp. xvii + 586. Price £10.00. (Limp back, without full statistical 
appendix, pp. 193. Price £2.00.) 


Curipren born in the first week in March are classified as Pisceans by astrologers. Those born in 
that period in both 1946 and 1958 have been subjected to a very different form of investigation. The 
immediate postwar group participated in the National Survey carried out by Douglas and his col- 
leagues; the later cohort were studied by the National Birthday Trust Fund in what turned out to 
be a fruitful investigation of maternity services and the correlates of perinatal deaths. Only later, in 
1964, was the opportunity taken to trace the surviving children, and the National Child Development 
Study was born—some six years post mature. For the purposes of generalizing the findings of these 
two surveys to the whole child population in Great Britain, let us hope that the astrologers are wrong 
in ascribing different “characters” to children born during different periods of the year. 

The problem with reviewing From Birth to Seven is that “everybody knows” its findings by now, 
thanks largely to widespread, if uncritical, coverage in the National press. What then, can a notice 
appearing over a year after publication hope to achieve? I have chosen to concentrate this notice on 
two main issues: firstly, the method of presenting the findings; and secondly, some methodological 
problems, 


Synopsis of the study S f 
Information was gathered on all children born during 3-9 March 1958. These numbered “some 
17,000 at birth” (p. 10) or “nearly 16,000 in all” (p. 1). Once the decision to follow these children 
up was taken, a battery of tests, questionnaires and examinations was hastily assembled. Information 
was gathered by questionnaires from schools, by testing the child on reading and short ponat 
ized “tests”; by health visitors interviewing the mothers (occasionally fathers), and from school 
medical officers who carried out medical examinations. . KaM n 

The study aims both at providing descriptive data on a total sample of school children in a ol 
rapid social change, and at studying these children longitudinally in an effort to begin to unravel some 
causal relationships. The authors argue that, because of the completeness of their early ana at 
spective analyses can be performed on children who have done badly on any criterion; the ae 
numbers in the cohort allow them to partial out many related factors, and so permit a more complex 
and subtle analyses. 

This book, then, is not a study of what happe: 
study of the same children at birth and again at sev 
description of the results at seven, with only a minority o! 
gathered at seven. 


ns to children from birth to seven. Rather, it is a 
en. Moreover, the present volume is largely a 
f chapters relating the data from birth to those 


Presentation lings l j 3 
The EAEE that: “This book is written for all whose professional work is concerned with 


children and also for the interested parent. . . . The book is written in Ao a EE TS 
assumes no specialist knowledge on the part of the reader. . . ene a Ths decision to aim 
research worker so much as the ‘practitioner’ and the administrator . . . p š Li ting most of the 
the book at the hypothetical “practitioner” is one of the reasons a Shey Saeed pendix are 
statistical tables to an appendix. Moreover, on grounds of ce nen ieee FER trust Ae authors’ 
only available in the £10 edition. Thus, the ‘practitioner’ is forced to take on 


interpretations of their data. ee ace T complex data to 


This is a difficult problem. How best can professional p a n 
an interested audience which is probably ill equipped to evaluate those data independently’ g 
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in plain language is a necessary step—in fact, there is no excuse for ever writing in more complex 
terms than necessary. But to present the data in only 7 tables and 54 figures is to over-simplify 
almost to the point of distortion. 

Unhappily, I would agree that many teachers and administrators will not understand even 
simple statistical techniques and significance levels. However, to avoid presenting such information 
does nothing to prevent the unsophisticated from misinterpreting the text. Surely more tables with 
their levels of significance might have had the effect of forcing more educators to equip themselves 
with necessary tools of their trade in this statistical age. 

A non-statistical, “pop” summary of the study might well serve a need. To do so, the statistically 
naive reader would have to assume that what the authors claim is actually borne out by their data. 
In a number of places, this volume falls short on this fundamental assumption. 

For example (p. 66), the authors state that there were marked differences in attendance rate at 
Child Guidance Clinics in different parts of the country. No table is given in the Appendix to support 
this claim. Since, by age 7, only 136 of the 14,528 had attended such clinics, one wonders whether 
the “marked” regional differences were “real ones” in the sense of being statistically significant. 
However, the appendix does contain (Table A 91, p. 314) a table on attendance at Child Guidance 
Clinics analysed by social class and sex. As expected, there are significantly more boys than girls who 
have attended. As is not expected by the authors (if their views on social class expressed elsewhere in 
the text are a guideline) there is no social class differential in attendance at Child Guidance Clinics. 
This negative finding is not mentioned in the chapter on utilization of services, but in the conclusions 

(p. 191) it is stated that: “In Chapter 6 it was shown that children from unskilled working-class 
families are, for example, least often brought to “toddler” clinics, to child guidance clinics or to 
dental clinics”. Now, the point is not to damn a whole, complicated study on the basis of one mistake 
—nor even to list all the other inconsistencies. The issue is that without the evidence, the “‘prac- 
titioner” must take the authors’ word. Further, given this special trust which the “practitioner” has 
to place in the authors, the authors in turn assume the duty of distinguishing clearly their actual 
findings from their interpretation of their data, and both of them from their private opinions or 
speculations. Readers will find many examples where opinion and data are not clearly separated. 
One example will suffice: preceding a discussion of the data on enuresis, readers are told that “Drug 
treatment remains empirical and subject to pharmaceutical fad, a recent disturbing tendency being 
the advocacy of powerful anti-depressant drugs similar to those used in the treatment of the more 
severe psychiatric illnesses” (p, 76). 

Again, the argument is not whether this attack on faddish treatments for enuresis is valid or not, 
but rather that the “practitioner” who cannot be trusted to interpret a P value for a %* is unlikely to 
be in a position to evaluate the authors’ opinion on the drug treatment of enuresis. The position 
might have been alleviated by citing a key reference which the reader could consult, but in keeping 
with the policy of shielding the reader from statistics, so is he denied easy entry to the relevant 
literature. This is another major failing of the text. Fewer than 100 references are cited, and then 
very unevenly. For example, only three references are given at the end of the chapter on behaviour 
and adjustment; one is to the manual of the social-adjustment inventory used, and one is to an un- 
published communication. In view of the vast literature on this topic, surely this coverage is less than 
adequate? 
seinen ae sine by at that the reviewer disagrees with the authors’ solution to the difficult 
el of aig cols ru oan une ul naling em deste 
ENEE ee to publish technical” articles in learned journals. Then the 
` K gy would have been exposed to the critical eyes of professional peers. Publication 
a $ ore journal could then be taken as the hallmark of acceptability—albeit a fallible one. To 
i Ch ee ao Pa tne by the N.C.D.S. team. According to the Ninth Annual Report of 
Sixteen of these were on veal articles were published on the 1958 Cohort study during 1971-72. 

medical and statistical aspects of the study. The educational and psychological 


ey have not been put to such rigorous test. Perhaps this is a strategy worth considering in the 


Methodological criticisms 
Keeping track of the mass of data gathered on this cohort poses many problems, and these have 
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been admirably handled by Mr. Goldstein, statistician to the study. The analyses that have been done 
are elegantly executed and presented, and the introduction to the statistical appendix is clearly 
written, even though it is unfortunately not available to the majority of readers. It is in this appendix 
that the majority of inconsistencies in numbers of children in the main text is explained. 

The main methodological criticisms concern the type of data gathered, and the manner in which 
they are obtained, The size of the study, and the fact that it covers the whole of the British mainland 
imposes severe restraints on both these aspects. In order to obtain all the information in a short period 
of time, comprehensive individual examinations by highly trained professionals is prohibitively 
expensive, The research team therefore decided to obtain cruder information which could be gathered 
from schools, doctors and health visitors. Herein lies one of the major weaknesses of the study. No 
attempt appears to have been made to check on the quality of information obtained from these 
diverse sources. Despite the authors’ intention to place the reliability figures in the statistical appen- 
dix, the reviewer has searched in vain for data on either the reliability or validity of information 
gathered. No amount of elegant data analysis or over-simplified writing can compensate for poor- 
quality data, and in the absence of any information to the contrary, much of the study must be 
regarded as suspect. 

Before embarking on the study, the steering committee must have been aware of the Nottingham 
study (Newson and Newson, 1963) which showed that the information given by mothers to health 
visitors differed systematically from that given to professional researchers. This level of systematic 
bias is likely to appear “significant” given the large numbers of children the study was dealing with. 
Again, even the medical examination is not without its attendant errors. For example, in the Isle of 
Wight studies (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970) even where two experienced doctors knew 
that they were retesting children seen by each other, the reliability of judgement of the presence of 
abnormality was far from satisfactory. In eight out of 99 cases, the heights they recorded for the 
children differed by 5 cm or more. By now, all researchers should realize that all measurement involves 
error. In order to interpret the results adequately, some estimate of error must be made. 

Turning now to the type of data gathered, the concern is with the validity of the measures, and 
the choice of tests. The medical and social examinations have obvious face validity: it is the educa- 
tional and psychological “measures” which leave more to be desired. | H 

Given the age of the children, the choice of the Southgate Reading Test is as good as any. ne 
reasons for using the “copying designs” and “Draw-A-Man” test are far from clear. At times, the 
authors seem to think that these are tests of general intelligence, ¢.g- (p. 16) the Draw-A-Man n: 
is “an indication of the children’s general ability”; the copying designs test— all the items in the 
test are used in intelligence tests and it measures one facet of general ability. oh cgay 107). 
aspect of ability which is less likely than most to be affected by environmental influences. . « p eee 
If the authors had wanted to measure general intelligence Eal shona Daye dre Late ly RS 
if i i il the children were older. Group tests are unreli 
if it meant delaying the study until th they chose not to measure intelligence, then they should say 
but then to infer it from ad hoc tests 1s not acceptable. 
omplicated at a time when schools were changing 
ted look as if they measure what 


minimum information necessary to establish the psycho- 


3 3 > ti ed to use 

is tragically wasteful of teachers’ time. The team decid use th aps 
(Stott and Sykes, 1956) which they claim “has acceptable reliability and hana Ie ofthe Guides 
able” to whom ? The test manual states that «, „ „ no comprehensive es owed no evidence for 
has yet been carried out”. A recent review of the literature on the Guides, $! 


their reliability or validity, other than one small study (Yule, EU ualities of the Guides, the 


Apart from the distressing lack of information on the Oe rcs Peculiar “syndrome” 


their validity. s ‘ ; instrument. After all 
on ik merely taking issue with the use of this pecans irade o A sees ae ee 
the choice is up to the judgement of the investigators, who are ways 
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accepted rules of scientific investigation. What is more ominous is that the results that they get from 
using this instrument do not agree with the findings of other studies. The authors cannot be unaware 
of the contradictory findings, and yet the “practitioner” is never presented with any discussion which 
might cast doubt on the N.C.D.S. findings. Let one try to justify this criticism. 

In the Isle of Wight study (Rutter, Tizard and Whitmore, 1970), using Rutter’s scales for com- 
pletion by teachers and parents (Rutter, 1967), it was found that the children of parents who did not 
co-operate in the study by returning their completed behaviour scales—these children were more 
likely to score highly on the teachers’ scales. This finding has now been replicated in other studies at 
present being written up for publication. The N.C.D.S. study does not find this effect among the 
children of non-co-operative parents (pp. 220-221), although those children are likely to be poor 
readers, Again, the Isle of Wight studies, in keeping with most of the epidemiological studies, found 
very little association between social class and any kind of deviant behaviour. In sharp contrast, the 
N.C.D.S. study (Chap. 12) reports large differences, with children from Social Class V having almost 
four times the prevalence of “maladjustment” as rated by teachers than children in Social Class I. 
Now, this is a striking finding which fits easily into the authors’ view that children from Social Class V 
are underprivileged in many areas of life. But the finding is so out of keeping with everything else 
in the literature, that it demands comment. Obviously readers of this journal will think of many 
explanations. The N.C.D.S. team, consistent in their attitude to all their results, merely accept the 
finding as reflecting the reality of the situation. One would first of all question the validity of the 
Guides, and ask whether they introduce a systematic social-class bias, Whatever the explanation, the 
findings testify to the weakness of the methodology of this study. 


Concluding remarks 

The objections to this book are not to national cohort studies, merely to badly executed ones. 
National studies can be invaluable in charting social change, educational progress and the like. It 
was particularly welcome that the Plowden report chose to commission the N.C.D.S. to carry out 
an empirical investigation, rather than base their deliberations solely on expert opinion. It was 
unfortunate that this also resulted in a rushed job—having to trace and test the children in limited 
time. This partly explains the inadequacy of much of the investigation. 

Even so, those results of the study which are based on valid data throw a great deal of light on 
the pattern of reading attainment in the country as a whole and on the utilization and distribution 
of specialist services. As yet, not all the data gathered have been analysed, and the perinatal data 
have not been fully integrated into the data collected at seven. Where they have, the results are valu- 
able, not to say controversial—for example, the relationship between mother’s smoking during 
pregnancy and the child’s later reading attainment. 

My overwhelming feeling after reading the book was that a great deal of hard work was under- 
taken with little purpose. What is missing is a clear exposition of the detailed aims of this study. Why 
look at one area of development rather than another? What hypotheses are being tested? Without 
such clear aims, the study is little more than the computer-age equivalent of the sentimental child 
study so prevalent in the thirties, 

Tt is too late to influence the N.C.D.S. team in their study of the same children at age eleven, but 
one can hope that subsequent examinations of the cohort will be better planned. Clearly, the weakest 
areas of the study are the educational and psychological ones. Whilst this may reflect the state of 
much educational research, let us hope that it will be remedied. Let us hope too, that future studies 
of this cohort will have clearer goals. To say that a great deal of effort has been invested in this cohort 
is no justification, in itself, for further costly investigations. The N.C.D.S. team are in danger of 
learning that it is almost as difficult to stop gathering data on an identified sample as it is to start. 

W. YULE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Children in Distress. (2nd Edn.). Avec Crece and Barsara Mecson. Penguin Education, 
London, 1973, pp. 176. 50p. 


Tuis book will arouse the enthusiasm of teachers, teaching aides and school welfare officers for modern 
educational practices designed to make school life more rewarding for less able, handicapped and 
disturbed children. Written by educationalists with exceptional vision, it puts across, often by means 
of homely quotations, the Plowden view that schools need to compensate children for social, intel- 
lectual and emotional disadvantages rather than add to them. 

In the primary school many children will still require nurturing care and social teaching and 
teaching aides can play important roles; the headmaster’s basic attitudes and his staff interactions 
can transform a demoralized and punitive institution to one in which delinquency declines and 
achievements increase; school doctors relieved of routine medical inspections can support class 
teachers and parents and can participate in teacher training about medico-social conditions; when 
properly trained, both education welfare officers and school counsellors (“teacher social workers”) 
can make important prophylactic contributions to the welfare of children, especially by mediating 
between the home and the school; it is wrong that more money is currently spent on examinations 
than on nursery school education. 

Although this edition is brought up to date in the light of recent research, references are rarely 
quoted and there is no index. Nor is the comfort of the scientifically and psychiatrically unsophisti- 
cated reader disturbed by any challenge to common stereotypes about cruel, “feckless”, or mentally 
ill parents. The simplistic notion that children can be rescued from their parents increases the 
reader’s sympathy for the disturbed child without helping him to understand why some parents are 
so very bad at child rearing. ` 

Sadly, Penguin Books has adopted horrific and inappropriate cover photographs for some 


recent publications including this one. 
Sura Wo.rr 


Piaget: Dictionary of Terms. A. M. Barrro (Translated by E. Rurscut-Hermann and S. F. 
CAMPBELL). Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1973, pp. XIV + 186. £5.75. 


‘Tuus dictionary is composed of some of the most important terms found in several thousand pages of 
the works of the Geneva school. It originally appeared in French in 1966 under the title Dictionnaire 


D’ Epistemologie Genetique. te , 
For each term there is a passage (or passages), taken from one or more of the writings of Piaget 
orker) actually said when he 


and his colleagues, in an attempt to preserve what Piaget (or a co-w en 
used the particular term in his own special way. At the end of each passage is to be found; the original 
French edition of a book being first listed followed by the reference to the English edition, if one is 
available. i 
This is an excellent dictionary for the serious student of genetic psychology and genetic epis- 
temology. The terms are organized in a way calculated to foster a better understanding of their 
different relations. However, the user must be on his guard. Piaget’s system is a developing one, and 
since no books or articles are referenced which appeared in French later than the early 1960’s, terms 
used in later developments are not included. Again, the term scheme now used in English translations 
is not to be found: and schema is defined as “‘a mode of reactions susceptible of reproducing themselves 
and susceptible above all of being generalized”, and not as the Genevans now intend the term in 
English. It will prove a most helpful book to advanced students, providing such points are borne 


in mind. 
K. LOVELL 
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Dyslexia and the Individual. Parrick Merepiru, Hamish Hamilton, London, 1972, pp. 190. 
£2.35, 


Some ten years ago Professor Meredith found himself in the position of teaching dyslexic children, 
his experience until 1963 having been with only one dyslexic boy, bright, grammar school, who 
continually inverted his letters, his spelling suffering wherever this occurred. Since that time he has 
encountered other dyslexic children and has carried out research on this subject for the Department 
of Education and Science. He brought to the teaching as well as the research situation the fruits of 
some twenty years of study into problems of perception, learning and communication. The present 
volume is neither a research report of a formal kind (which is due to be published later) nor is it a 
practical treatise on the diagnosis and treatment of dyslexia. What he has done is to give “an account 
of the ideas out of which the research grew, which paves the way for the more systematic treatment 
appropriate to a research report”. In so doing he has been obliged to explore the contribution of 
concepts deriving from different fields, such as those of neurology, linguistics, psychology and educa- 
tion in so far as they are related to and embedded in the social, cultural and educational environ- 
ment in which we live and in which children develop. His interest in this type of approach ties in 
with his work on Epistemics which he defines as “the science of interpersonal communication of 
instrumentally defined concepts through material media”, an approach which he believes did not 
coincide with either conventional education theory, or psychology or information theory or cybernetics 
as they were during the period when his own system was developing. 

Since Professor Meredith is concerned with the process of learning in relation to the learner and 
his environment, as well as with what has to be learned, it is natural that he should have something 
to say about our system of education as a social and cultural instrument, the field of reading and the 
child who learns as he functions in relation to both. He has some not very flattering things to say 
about the conceptual framework and practical policies of the educational system. These occur 
throughout the text, e.g. (p. 97) he talks of graphic behaviour as having to adapt to “an overwhelming 
social pressure towards conformity”. Systems of writing then “represent the perennial, relentless, 
inflexible determination of educators to mechanise children’s verbal behaviour”, this motive being 
directly responsible for the inherent ugliness of our educational system, its methods, its philosophy. 
The same motives have also made industry ugly and for the same reason, the theological mistrust 
of individual man. 

It will be seen that he casts his net wide. By the same token, what he has to say about the child 
a alaren and the dyslexic child in particular covers a wide range of human performance, skills and 

viour. 

He defines dyslexia as “a specific and persistent difficulty with the written word”, this being the 
salient characteristic of the dyslexic child, although other characteristics are also present. He describes 
some of these as encountered in his case work, and the body of the book is mainly concerned with ana- 
lysing the functional processes involved in the task of reading; language, dominance, spatial compe- 
tence, in which he has been particularly interested, to mention but a few. In his practical work he has 
paid especial attention to what he calls “the space-time of the child”, seeking a framework on which 
the relations between present space-time and past space-time could be mapped. The operation in- 
PSS a this he calls “orthochorics” or behavioural geometry. This is but one instance of his own 

The book is rich in further examples of Professor Meredith’s own conceptual systems. These 
do not make easy reading, but there is no reason why they should. 


GERTRUDE KEIR 


Maternal Deprivation Reassess 
50p. 


Tans short Penguin paperback provides a very clear and concise summary of the complex issues 
involved in the concept of maternal deprivation, Professor Rutter has a masterly grasp of the relevan, 
literature and makes important distinctions between privation, or lack, and deprivation, or losst 
between cognitive and emotional deficiencies and their consequences, between distorted and disrupted 


ed. MicnaeL Rurrer. Penguin Books, London, 1972, pp. 175. 


—. 
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bonds, as well as between short and long term effects, He also highlights the areas where continued 
research is needed. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that he confined himself to childhood consequences and makes only 
passing reference to depression in adults and none to the as yet, not fully documented effect of 
early multiple deprivation on the capacity to be a caring parent. There is also the perhaps unintended 
implication, that if separation is shown to cause only immediate stress and no measurable long-term 
effects, it is not important, These are the hazards of a “hard-headed” approach. Professor Rutter’s 
aim is to isolate the variables or psychological mechanisms and he does this impeccably. Nevertheless, 
by its very brevity and availability this book is likely to be read by non-psychologists, by nurses, 
child care and social workers, by parents and others, and there is perhaps not enough emphasis on 
the reality: that in practice, the variables are rarely, if ever, isolated. Removal from home often 
means not only the loss of the mother, but also loss of close contact with the rest of the family, with a 
familiar environment, with continuity of cognitive experience. It means uncertainty about the future 
and, in spite of the best intentions, it may mean a succession of moves and caretakers as well as an 
increasing likelihood that a short-term separation may become a long one. 

There is a danger that just as readers took an over-simplified message from Bowlby’s original 
book the importance of the mother—but not his emphasis on continuity of care, that readers of 
Rutter’s book will also misinterpret him as saying not only that mothers are, theoretically, not 
essential, but they may draw the conclusion, certainly not intended by him, that children can be 
separated from their homes with relative impunity. They may miss his emphasis on the child’s need 
for a close, stable, caring relationship and the implication that the quality of any alternative care has 
to be considered very carefully. A final chapter unequivocally setting out the practical implications 
of his analysis for social and educational policies would have been helpful, for this is not just an issue 
of academic interest; it affects directly the many thousands of children in care and those whose 
futures will be influenced as much by the way Professor Rutter is interpreted as by what he actually 


said, 
Eva Homes 


The School Counsellor. Ken Witttams. Methuen, London, 1973, pp. ix + 131. Hardback £2.00. 
Paperback 95p. 


Tue scHooL counsellor in the country is here to stay and the number working in British Schools has 
slowly been increasing over the last few years as more training courses have been started up in 
Universities. (There are 9 offering full-time or part-time training in school counselling.) Parallel with 
this increase in numbers is a rapid growth in publications and the present book is one of the latest 
to join the swelling throng. é ii aug 

This book is written by the Head of Lower School, Lockleaze School, Bristol, who is a practising 
school counsellor. The author draws on his experiences of counselling in a British Comprehensive 
School as well as on his experience of counselling in the U.S.A. The result is a very readable, chatty 
and lucid book of modest dimensions, if loose in organization. Yet all the essential ingredients of 
a school counsellor’s work are covered in a style suitable for the general reader. mth 

Mr, Williams demonstrates that the roles of teacher and counsellor can be compatible in one 
person yet the counsellor has expertise and functions distinct from teaching. There will soon en a 
clear need for a systematically planned and developed support system for school counsellors but the 
form this will take, and how it will be related to the skills of educational psychologist, child psychia- 
trist and social worker is a problem Mr. Williams poses for the future. T Dance 


Annual Review of the Schizophrenic Syndrome. Vol. 2. Ed. Ropert Cancro. Brunner/Mazel, 
New York. Butterworths, London, 1972, pp. 514. $17-50. 


be an annual compilation of the most important 


Tus i i i 
‘His is the second volume of what is planned to journal articles or in books. 


contributions to the literature on schizophrenia appearing either as 
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It is divided into 9 main topic sections thus: I. Classification and Differential Diagnosis; 2. Attention, 
Cognition and Perception; 3. Biochemical Studies (none are included in point of fact); 4. Psycho- 
physiologic Studies; 5. Genetic Studies; 6. Social, Developmental and Existential Studies; 7. Family 
Studies; 8. Prognosis; 9. Therapy. 

Altogether 25 papers are included (four other sections are chapters from books) and of these, 20 
are from easily accessible journals. The readability and value of the contributions vary, as is always 
the case with compilations such as this, but it is striking that the four sections which the reviewer 
found most useful and readable, were all review articles or chapters containing little or no original 
information. 

The value of compilations such as these has yet to be demonstrated. The general reader secking 
a synoptic view of recent progress will gain more from specially written review articles, while the 
specialist will turn to the original papers. The high price makes it a poor buy for the individual but 
librarians might think it merits acquiring. 

PETER BROOK 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Eds. Rurs S. EIssLER, ANNA FREUD, MARIANNE Kris 
and Aubert J. SoLNIT. Quadrangle, The New York Times Book Company, 1973, pp. 700. 
$12.50, 


‘THE MAIN interest for readers of this Journal in this collection of 26 essays, lies in the first section on 
Developmental Problems of Adolescence and the last short section “Psychoanalysis and The Law”. 
Over one-third of the book is taken up with contributions to psychoanalytic theory which are prob- 
ably of marginal interest to non-analytic readers and will not be reviewed here, apart from mention- 
ing Marshall Edelson’s interesting attempt to develop a Psychology of Meaning and Symbolic 
Functioning linking the theories of Chomsky and Freud, “Language and Dreams”. Some of the 
essays in the section on Clinical Problems are outstanding, especially Selma Fraiberg’s account of 
her superbly sensitive analysis of two girls and a woman, from which she concludes that their vaginal 
anaesthesia is caused by a flight from the earlier experience of overwhelming erotic feelings, which 
ST alarm and subsequent guilt. She suggests that this mechanism may be the origin of adult 
rigidity. 

Anna Freud’s short paper on “The Child as a Person in his Own Right” in the last section of the 
book draws attention clearly to the fact that a child is not an adult-in-miniature and his needs may 
differ from those of his parents. In issues involving parental conflict, where decisions have to be made 
about custody and access, the child needs an impartial advocate who should be “knowledgeable 
about the specific characteristics which govern any child’s specific needs for more or less unhampered 
growth and development.” Although she does not consider who that advocate should be, in England 
it is usually a social worker, Do our new generic social workers (as compared with the old child care 
officers) have enough knowledge of a child’s needs to carry out their advocacy satisfactorily? 

One of the few English studies—from Hampstead Child Therapy Clinic—on mainline heroin 
addiction—gives a detailed account of two teenage addicts using the Diagnostic Profile developed by 
Anna Freud and her colleagues, This study, like most others in the book, however, takes no account of 
other research on the subject—a grave failing which must throw doubt on the author’s claim to a 
scientific approach to the problem. There are other interesting essays on the super-ego and ego-ideal 
in adolescence and one by J. E. Schowalter and R. D. Lord, in which they analyse contributions 
toa newsheet published by patients on an adolescent ward in Yale-Newhaven General Hospital. 
Two-thirds of the contributors referred to food, usually to complain, e.g. “this meal makes my 
stomach flutter why can’t they serve peanut butter?” The authors suggest that the youngsters can 
bats by such writing, their fears of dependency and abandonment, their ambivalence, their angry 
feelings and their fear of frustration at their situation. This seems a useful way of studying the reaction 
of this age-group to illness, hospitalisation and immobility. 
x Ss ue m eee by the late Seymour Lustman. His “Thoughts on the Study of Man” 

shingly humble statement of the present position—we are not yet ready for a synthesis of 
approaches BO tees he says. All ways of study have validity. He reproaches his psychoanalytic 
colleagues for “aggrandized territorality” and makes an eloquent and convincing plea for the reten- 
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tion and development of Universities where “well-trained scholars immersed in their own specialities 
can work in an atmosphere promoting communication and contact. It is in such an atmosphere 
that teachers and scientists should be trained and long range planning can occur which may save 
mankind.” Dora Brack 


The Institutionalized Severely Retarded—A Study of Activity and Interaction. RicHarp H. 
Was. Charles C. Thomas, Illinois, 1973, pp. 123 plus appendix. Price not stated. 


Tus quite short book inevitably fails in its grandiose objective of “a systematic investigation of 
practically all behaviour” of severely retarded individuals. Yet it is thought provoking and readable 
and contains convincing objective descriptions of institutionalised residents at Green Meadow, in a 
ward setting comparable with familiar situations in this country. The contrast between lofty ideals 
and the inevitable compromise with reality in day to day routine is well brought out. The rather 
heavy reliance upon medication, physical restraints and chastisements will be deplored by many, 
but author and institution deserve credit for making available what appears to be an honest picture 
of Oak Hall ward in 1966 with mealtime as the central focus of ward life. We are not told whether 
this research, based upon observation without intervention, led to subsequent changes. 

From his observations Mr. (or Dr. ?) Wills (he reveals neither his professional discipline, nor his 
actual position at Green Meadow) derives two supposedly distinct and non-overlapping categories of 
residents, more able cultural retardates (CRs) and heavily dependent non-cultural retardates 
(NCRs). These showed marked differences between behavioural repertoires and interaction with 
staff and other residents. He repudiates the concept of continuity of distribution of intelligence and 
believes he has discovered a major qualitative distinction which is “an important breakthrough in 
the behavioural sciences”. Baldly, CRs engage in many forms of “uniquely human” behaviour, 
whereas NCRSs initiate no such behaviour and are, in effect, sub-human. “Cultural” behaviour seems 
to appear abruptly and well developed, not gradually or piecemeal. There is a “cultural threshold” 
which NCRs “can no more cross than can non-human mammals”, 

A major difficulty in reading this book with an open mind is that the above thesis is implanted 
strongly in the first pages and pursued relentlessly, though it is claimed that it emerged unsought 
from the observations. Individuals are identified as CRs or NCRs on practically every page, the 
former enjoying bisyllabic pseudonyms like Howard and Irving whilst the latter have to make do 
with names like Bill and Ted. The reader is insensibly drawn by this method to assume that the 
categories are real, fixed entities. And can we be sure that some such distinction was not already 
implicit in Oak Hall, however careful the researcher may have been not to disclose his own CR/NCR 
terminology during the summer of ’66? In my hospital, patients who had to have everything done 
for them used to be known as “‘dongers” and more able ones may still refer to others disparagingly 
as “low grades”. Work on the 11-plus and streaming in schools has repeatedly demonstrated that 
categorization leads to self-fulfilling expectations. : : 

There are numerous charts and tables but they are not subjected to statistical analysis. Profiles 
of individuals could be built up by a determined reader using the author’s codings. Table XVI lists 
31 types of shared behaviour distributed amongst all residents and 41 “cultural behaviours initiated 

adolescent and adult male 
ese 41 behaviours fulfil the modest criterion (mine) that they 
the designated CRs and not at all by the designated NORs. 


To me this suggests that the whole edifice is in danger of crumbling and I feel that statistical analysis 


and discussion were really required 


dubious conclusions. : ‘ 

Karl Popper values more highly a hypothesis which can withstand energetic attempts at refuta- 
tion, Richard Wills’ material seems to lend itself to possible alternative interpretation and I do not 
read the discontinuity between his CRs and NCRs as self-evident. More important, has he during 
the last 8 years sought to introduce intensive programmes aimed to modify the behaviour of his NCRs 
in a “cultural” direction so that some might aspire towards the accolade of a bisyllabic pseudonym 
before a follow-up report? Otherwise his research might finally be accounted sterile as well as 


unconvincing. 
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Yet the underlying problem is not trivial. With skilled remedial manpower destined to remain 

short and with effective behaviour modification programmes usually hard to initiate and expensive to 

. maintain, we do need to be able to know which people are so profoundly handicapped that our best 
efforts must be finally doomed to failure. Only then can we make clear-headed decisions about the 
proper deployment of expert skills. 

Elspeth Stephen and Jean Robertson (1970) explored this problem of the limit situation at Queen 
Mary’s Children’s Hospital, Carshalton, Surrey. They found I.Q..s and mental ages still serviceable 
in distinguishing imbeciles, who responded to family grouping and maximum stimulation, from 
idiots and borderline idiot/imbecile children whose behaviour changed hardly at all throughout 
34 yr. The imbecile children (I.Q..s 20-50) showed improvement on scales of verbal and non-verbal 
ability and self-help skills. The border-line children, with I.Q .s around 20, “made demands out of 
proportion to their numbers and responsiveness”. 

New terminologies, sometimes merely euphemisms, are introduced these days with accelerating 
rapidity, so it is noteworthy that Stephen and Robertson deliberately retain such old and unfashion- 
able categories. More research, please, with the second sex and with different age groups, before we 
are ready to accept the Californian CR/NCR Classificationsas valid and necessary! 

è m P. GraHAme Woo.r 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF BEHAVIOURAL DEVELOPMENT 
in association with 
Pa 
THe DEVELOPMENTÅL PsyCHOLOGY SECTION OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Society 


The 3rd Biennial Conference of the ISSBD will be held at the University of Surrey, 
Guildford, England from 13-17 July 1975. The general theme will be “Ecological 
Factors in Human Development” and provisional symposia topics include: 


Theoretical and Methodological Issues; The Changing E l i 
ai p eS 5 ging Ecology and the Developing 
Individual; The Family as an Ecological Unit; Cultural Influences on Development. 


itis suggestions and proposals for symposia are invited and should be addressed 
o: 


ISSBD Secretariat 
Department of Psychology 
University of Surrey 
Guildford 

Surrey GU2 5XH 
England 


West Indian immigrant, 
children, behaviour deviance, 
psychiatric disorder 


UTTER, MICHAEL, YuLE, WILLIAM, BERGER, MICHAEL, YULE, BRIDGET, MORTON, 
Janis and Bacev, CurisropHer (1974) Children of West Indian immigrants—I. 
ates of behavioural deviance and psychiatric disorder. 7. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 
241-262. 


Summary—A total population survey was made of all 10 yr old children in an inner 
London borough. Teachers’ questionnaires were completed on all children, and teachers 
hnd parents of a representative subsample were interviewed using standardised and 
previously tested methods. As part of this study, comparisons were made between child- 
en born to West Indian migrants and children from non-immigrant families, and within 
he West Indian group between children born abroad and those born in this country. 
t was found that West Indian children showed rather more behavioural difficulties at 
chool but they did not differ from other children in terms of disorder shown at home, 
| or did they differ in terms of emotional disturbance in any setting. The findings are 
i iscussed in terms of the children’s life experiences. 


direct observation, 
infant-school 


| 


Doorrr, E. S. and Inctesy, J. D. (1974) Direct observation in the infant-school class- 
loom. F. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 263-274. 


|;ummary—A method for measuring certain aspects of classroom behaviour using video 
| ecording equipment is described: its purpose was to investigate the behavioural corre- 
lates of teachers’ overall ratings on first-year schoolchildren, and differences between 

pes of school. The methodological problems of filming and coding are discussed in 
| etail, and results from a small sample (V = 14) are presented which show that the 
| neasures developed are reliable and sufficiently sensitive to reveal significant correlates 


| f teachers’ ratings aud school types. 


| 


| programmes and that mongol children may therefore be dependent on simple feedba 


suicide, childhood, 
early adolescence 


Suarrer, Davo (1974) Suicide in childhood and early adolescence. 7. Child Psycho 
Psychiat. 15, 275-291. 


Summary—A survey, using contemporary medical and educational data, was carrie| 
out on all childhood suicides in England and Wales over a 7 yr period. No deaths wei 
reported before the age of 12. All the cases studied were aged 12-14, there were mo: 
than twice as many boys as girls and the group included more tall children and mo 
children of superior intelligence than would be expected in the general populatio 
Antisocial behaviour had been reported in most of the children before death. Suicid| 
was most often precipitated by a disciplinary crisis and often took place after a peri 
away from school. Previous suicidal behaviour was noted in 40 per cent of the casi 
but this may be an underestimate. There was a high incidence of depression ani 
suicidal behaviour amongst the children’s parents and siblings. 


Down’s syndrome, 
motor disabilities 


Frits, Ura and Frits, CHRISTOPHER D. (1974) Specific motor disabilities in Down’: 
syndrome. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 293-301. 


Summary— Children with Down’s syndrome (Mongolism) were compared with severel 
subnormal autistic children and with normal children on two simple motor tasks 
pursuit rotor tracking and finger tapping. Although the groups were matched on initial 
tracking performance, Down’s syndrome children failed to show any improvement afte: 
a 5 min rest, while both comparison groups showed a very marked improvement. 
Furthermore, in the finger tapping task, Down’s syndrome children were abnormall 
slow compared to the other groups. Neither the level of mental development nor thi 
degree of general mental retardation can account for these deficits. It is hypothesi: 

that Down’s syndrome is associated with specific difficulties in using long term moto: 


processes to perform motor tasks. 


logical thinking, 
training effects 


RKE, ELIZABETH (1974) Training in logical thinking and its effects on the grouping 
ategies of eight-year-old children. J. Child Psychol. Psychiat. 15, 303-312. 


ymmary—An investigation into the effects of training in symbolic logic on the 
ouping strategies of 8-yr-old children is reported, Bruner’s tests of equivalence (verbal 
id non-verbal) being used as criteria. Generally the training was found to be beneficial 
r the boys, but not for the girls, the training x sex interaction being significant for 
-rformance in the verbal test. Again, for both tests, more of the experimental group 
splayed above-average groupings in the functional and nominal categories, the 
fference from the controls being statistically significant. The implications of these 
ndings are discussed. 


dental anxiety, children 


ERMET, O. (1974) Emotional and medical factors in child dental anxiety. J. Child 
sychol. Psychiat. 15, 313-321. 


jummary—This paper reports part of an investigation into the aetiology of child 
jental anxiety, and in particular considers the role of emotional and medical factors 
this respect. 

One hundred dentally anxious children and 100 dentally non-anxious children were 
en and information about them obtained through a semi-structured interview with 
mother and by her completion of Rutter’s Child Scale A Questionnaire. 

The results showed significant differences between the two groups of children in 
eir emotional disorders and their medical experiences. 


47, XYY growth, 
psychological disturbance 


Frecp, Micwaex A. S. and Farp, Micnaet J. W. (1974) 47, XYY chromosome co 
stitution, physical growth and psychological disturbance—a case study. 7. Child Psycho 
Psychiat. 15, 323-327. 


Summary—A case is presented in which a multiplicity of factors, among them an X 
chromosome constitution, may have contributed to disturbed behaviour. These facto: 
were inter-related and included rate of growth, emotional immaturity, school difficulti 
and family illness. Social responses to the patient’s appearance and behaviour madi 
management difficult. This situation has responded in part to psychiatric and soci: 
intervention. 
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